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THE STUDY OF THE LUTHERAN REVOLI 
“THE dispassionate historical student who would estimate th: 
full significance of the Protestant Revolt in Germany 

who desires to form a just opinion of 

the leaders of the time —both those who forwarded and 

opposed the revolution — finds his way beset with the most 
difficulties and dangers known to the historian 

the period seem to be well-nigh vitiated by th 
their writers. The personal abuse with which 
modern political campaigns seems affected and 
pared with the robust and confident scurrility 
the opposing forces in the sixteenth 


known, harbored the most unmeasured contem] 


He taxes the zoological nomenclature of the period 
epithets. His enemies are lions, asses, goats, moles 
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The conservative party, on the other hand, was no more re- 


strained or judicial 


in its utterances. To them Luther was a fellow 
who appeared to be “ not so much a man as a wicked demon in the 
form of a man, clothed in the garb of a monk.’ He has drawn 
anew all the old errors from hell and collected them ‘in one stink 
ing puddle He urges the laity “to bathe their hands in the blood 
of the priests.” He is dragging the credulous German people “in 
a pitiable fashion towards the abyss of damnation.” ‘‘ His writings 
breathe out nothing else than sedition, destruction, war, slaughter, 
rapine, and fire; they are calculated to cause the total destruction 
of the Christian faith, because he advocates a loose, licentious life, 
freed from all restraint of law and wholly brutish.’ These expres 
sions are taken from well considered state papers, and are not simply 
the outbursts of personal spite." 

It would, in short, exhaust the rank vocabulary of an irritated 
Dryden or Pope merely to adumbrate in English the descriptions 
which each religious party has transmitted to the historian, of the 
character and motives of the other. For reckless scandal-mongery 
it would be hard to find anything more outrageous than the Protes 
tant description of Tetzel which still has some currency, or, on the 
other hand, the vile anecdotes in regard to Luther which Cochlazus 
has handed down to successive generations of Catholic writers even 
to the present day. Consequently, as the student of the period de 
scends into the arena, he is deafened by the discordant cries that reach 
him from every side; yet he must listen with composure and an 
open mind as Reuchlin and the Cologne professors, Luther, Eck, 
Prierius, Hutten, and the rest fill the air with mutual recriminations 
He must not only listen, he must seek the truth in raging utterances 
in which all other considerations seem to give way before political 
and party animosities. 

Party rancor is, of course, by no means confined to the early 
part of the sixteenth century ; the worst of it is that the party 
rancor of this particular period has been perpetuated, and will be 
perpetuated for a long time to come. The old issues are by no 
means dead, especially in Germany, to which we have become 
accustomed to look for constant aid in solving the historical prob- 
lems of the times 

The period has always had a peculiar attraction for those inter- 
ested first and foremost in theology, and, with all respect to the 
signal contributions which have been made by writers of this sort, 
the general surrender to them of special research in this field has 

'Compare the Decree of the Diet of Worms (1521), and a mandate of the bishop 
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been doubly disadvantageous from the standpoint of the historian 
In the first place, just those phases of the movement have been 
emphasized which are still, and will be for an indefinite time to come, 
subjects which few can treat in a perfectly fair-minded way In the 
second: place, the exclusive attention to the theological and religious 
phases of the revolt has blinded most of the writers in the past to 
the equally fundamental social, political, intellectual, economic and 
institutional changes that accompanied the religious 

A generation ago a distinguished and eloquent German scholar, 
Wilhelm Maurenbrecher, prepared a remarkable review of the 
literature relating to the Lutheran movement that had appeared 
since the days of Myconius and Cochlazus down to the year 1870.' 
rom the standpoint of the open-minded historical student who 
approaches the great theme with none of the predilections of the 
Protestant, the Catholic, or, above all, of the anti-clerical, but with 
some understanding of each of them, the results of Maurenbrecher's 
essay are far from cheering. Aside from the arid Commentary ot 
Seckendorf, published in 1688, he finds little or nothing to com 
mend in the innumerable accounts of the subject which preceded 
that of Ranke (1839-1848) 


For the latter writer he professes the admiration which German 


scholars always express for Ranke, and which to some of us now 
adays appears exaggerated and rather inexplicablk We must 


recollect, however, that the brilliancy of Ranke’s work has paled 
by reason of the very success of the reforms which he did so much 
to establish in the writing of history. He should be compared, not 
with the best scholars of to-day, but with Schlosser, Robertson, 
and d’Aubigne, if we would estimate his true place in the advance 
of historiography. Ranke at least placed the religious movement 
in its political setting in a way that none of his predecessors had 
done. Before the appearance of his book the field had been left 
mainly to the theologians, who had not only failed to interest 
themselves in more than one phase of an extremely complex move 
ment, but, what was worse, had each had a system to defend, so that 
they contributed little to that particular species of theological know! 
edge of which the lay historian has need 

No one doubts the essential importance of an understanding ot 


the theological issues, even for the student who is ordinarily indif- 


ferent to questions of doctrine. But one may seek in vain in a great 
part of the older treatises on the Reformation, both Protestant 
and Catholic, for the kind of knowledge which he desires Che 
Protestant writer is unconsciously led to systematize the uncer 
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tain gropings and contradictory statements of Luther and then 
sharply contrast this system with the alleged errors of the Roman 
Catholics and reconcile it as well as possible with present con- 
victions and practices. Now there are some things in Luther's 
writings to shock modern susceptibilities and the good man did not 
always have his feet on the firm ground even of personal convic- 
tion ; hence the temptations to unhistorical suppressions and adjust- 
ments have proved irresistible. The Catholic historian, on the 
other hand, was confronted by different but equally dangerous 
pitfalls LLuther’s vacillation, his abusive language, and a certain ex- 
uberance of overstatement which grieved even his friends completely 


obscured his eatness in the eyes of his enemies. Moreover, it 


oT 
seems to be practically impossible for one to whom the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church appeal to understand Luther's attitude 
towards religion, for otherwise why should the old preposterous 
motives for his conduct which were alleged in the Edict of Worms 
still be seriously urged ? Catholic writers have never thought of dis- 
covering similar motives to account for Paul's or Augustine's beliefs. 

While no student of the Protestant Revolt can possibly pursuc 
his work without constant reference to the doctrines of the period, 
he should view these not as correct or incorrect from the standpoint 
of a particular set of beliefs, but simply as expressions of the con 
victions of those with whose conduct he has to deal. ‘‘ The field 
must be cleared,’ as Maurenbrecher concludes, “‘ from all theological 
Tendenzen, whether these come from the right, left, or center. A 
true history of the Reformation must on principle leave altogethe: 
to one side all theological and ecclesiastical bias and partisanship.’ 

A more tolerant spirit in regard to the theological and _ reli- 
vious issues of the Protestant Revolt will inevitably bring with 
it a new estimate of their importance. Clerical historians — upon 
whom we have had chiefly to depend until recently, whether Prot- 
estant or Catholic, have always viewed the medieval church as first 
and foremost a religious institution. To a class whose main call- 
ing in life is the inculcating of religious ideas and the stimulation 
of religious enthusiasm, religion must naturally appear to have been 
a constant and determining factor in the past. Protestant writers 
have consequently attributed to aroused religious sentiment the se- 
cession of a considerable portion of Europe from the ancient church 
in the sixteenth century. While they have willingly ascribed the 
most heterogeneous beneficent results to the Revolt, they have been 


loth to admit other than spiritual causes to account for it. The 


partiality of the Protestant writer for religious phenomena leads him 


to discover just those data which serve to establish his contention. 


be 
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His especial interest in religious motives leads him unconsciously to 
neglect or belittle the importance of all others. In this way his 
presentation of the case is made to appear plausible and it has until 
recently been generally accepted without suspicion 

The ardor of the Catholic writer has led him into an equally 
fatal misapprehension of the situation. His doctrinal bias blinds 
him to the spiritual grandeur of Luther's work. _ It is inconceivable 
to him that anything worthy of the name of religious sentiment 
could have produced so perverse a rebellion as that of the Protes 
tants. He naturally tends to discover zrreligious explanations where 
he should have found only wm#religious ones. Luther's denial of 
freewill is ascribed, for instance, not to his study of Augustine, but 
to his contamination by pagan poets; his attitude towards the 
celibacy of the clergy to his desire to marry; his deprecation of 
good works to his natural tendency to licentiousness. 

We appear now to be on the point of developing an idea of the 
scope and cause of the Protestant Revolt that differs radically from 
the traditional one. Recently one of our most prominent students 
of the history of the church ventured the assertion that the Refor 
mation could scarcely be called a religious revolution at all. This 
will seem at first sight utterly paradoxical to most readers ; it may 
certainly prove to be an over statement, but there are nevertheless 
weighty arguments which may be adduced in support of this con 
clusion. 

The secular study of the medieval church is making clearer and 
more incontestable from day to day the truth that that institution 
was by no means exclusively religious. It was not only organized 
like a modern bureaucracy but it also performed many of the func- 
tions which have in modern times been left to the civil government 
It dominated the intellectual and profoundly affected the social inter- 
ests of western Europe. As an economic factor its influence was 
multiform and incalculable. Mr. Cunningham has very properly 
emphasized the economic role of the monasteries, and other writers, 
the influence of the church's teaching in regard to usury. When 
we consider that in the fourteenth century one-third of all the real 
estate in England is said to have been in the hands of the church, 
and that the Good Parliament complained that the taxes levied by 
the Pope upon his English subjects were five times as great as those 
exacted by the King, we gain some appreciation of the manifold 
ways in which the existence of the church must have deeply influ 
enced the general economic situation 

The question naturally presents itself, did the public in Germany 
during the period immediately preceding the Protestant Revolt look 


f 
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upon the church as a religious institution, or were people pr 

occupied with the various other phases of the church's activity ? 
There is perhaps no more striking proof that the issue with th 
people at large was not primarily a religious one, than that in his 
first and greatest appeal to the German nation, the ‘‘Address to th« 
German Nobility,’ Luther scarcely adverts to religious matters at all, 
but deals almost exclusively with the social, financial, educational, 
industrial, and general moral problems of the day. 

If this be true of Luther's appeal, it is far truer of Ulrich von 
Hutten’s various pamphlets. Moreover, in the important and fas 
cinating collection of satires and ephemeral pamphlets collected by 
Schade, one is constantly impressed by the absence of religious fet 
vor and the highly secular character of the matters discussed. It 
is true that the writers sometimes adopted a semi-religious method 
of presentation. For example, we find dialogues at the gate o1 
Heaven, letters passing between the pope and the devil, and a not- 
able visit of St. Peter to earth. In the latter case, however, the 
report which the saint carries back to Heaven deals chiefly with the 
bad manners of the children, the difficulties of the servant problem, 
and other similar worldly themes. The same impression of predomi 
natingly secular interests may be derived from the various lists of 
complaints drawn up by the German diets. 

Whether we are more worldly than previous generations or not, 
is a question which I have no desire to consider here. We cer 
tainly are not so anxious as our forefathers to give a distinctly 
religious sanction to our secular affairs. Formerly nations negoti- 
ated with one another explicitly in the name of the Lord. The Act 
of the Congress of Vienna was concluded in the name of the ‘ Most 
Holy and Indivisible Trinity."’ This does not, however, mislead us 
for a moment into supposing that the partition of Saxony and the 
assignment of Poland to the Czar were due wholly, or even chiefly, 
to religious motives. Ecclesiastical forms and phraseology pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages and continued to prevail long after, and 
this fact may have served to obscure the essentially worldly interests 


of those who adhered to a conventional type of expression. 


The development of political economy and sociology has at- 
tracted our attention to a new ciass of historical sources and is 
influencing our interpretation of those that have long been familiar 
to scholars. Another comparatively modern discovery, that of 
the law of historical continuity, is likely to work a fundamental 
change in our explanations of the Protestant Revolt. Formerly 
writers accounted for the Lutheran movement by so magnifying 
the horrors of the preéxisting regime that it appeared intolerable 
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‘ 

and its abolition consequently inevitable Unfortunately, this crud 
solution of the problem proved too much; for conditions wer 
worse immediately before the revolt than they had been for c 
turies, and a new theory was logically demanded to explain w 
these conditions had failed to produce a change long before it 
actually occurred 

In spite of the harsh criticism to which Janssen’s great wor] 


Germany in the sixteenth century’ has been subjected, it is 
questionably the most important single contribution to the subje: 
during the past thirty years. It has already profoundly and bet 
ficently affected our conception of the whole movement. It has 
shaken the Protestants from their dogmatic slumber and supplied 
most important data to the scientifically disposed. The first volume 
is by far the most important, for it treats of the antecedents of thi 
conflict and of the conditions in Germany during the fifty years pri 
ceding Luther's secession from the Roman Church. _ It is just this 
period which has been most consistently neglected, In spite of its 
supreme importance. Protestant writers earlier contented themselves 


with a brief caricature of the church, a superficial account of th 


traffic in indulgences, and a rough and ready assumption, which 
even Kostlin makes, that the darkness was greatest just before th 


dawn. 
It was not left, however, for Janssen to give us our first insight 
f the fit 


into the spiritual life that prevailed during the latter part « 
teenth century and the early part of the sixteenth. A humbl 
patient Bohemian priest, Hasak, set to work, to the great credit ot 
his church, to bring together the devotional works published during 
the seventy years succeeding the invention of printing.” A consid 
eration of his remarkable collection of tracts cannot fail to make a 


deep impression upon the reader who is familiar only with the co: 


ventional Protestant introductions to the Reformation. Everyor 
! Ge Ait Ate de Zeulschen dem Au mee de re 

Br.). The first and perhaps the most important volume, dealing with t 

Germany before the opening of the Lutheran Revolt, has reached the sixt 


Che last half of the work, Vols. V.-VIII., relate to the conditions before the opening 


the Thirty Years’ War. Of late years the successive editions have be 


wig Pastor, who is now editing in addition a series of monographs, ilerunge? 
Ergidnzungen zu Janssens Geschichte des deutschen Vol rhree volumes of t 
monographs have appeared since 1898 and correspond in the field of Roman Cat bh 
arship to the long series of Schriften d Vereins fiir Reformationsge z The Ex 
lish translation of the earlier part of Janssen’s work published by Herde S 
fortunately omits in great part the notes and references which form h a valua ad 
in the German editions 
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knows that one at least of these older books, 7e German Theology, 
was a great favorite of Luther's, but there are plenty more in 
Hasak’s collection which breathe the same spirit of true piety and 
spiritual emulation. 

Building upon the foundations of earlier contributions, like those 
of Hasak and other Catholic writers, who have been pretty much 
neglected by the Protestant historians, Janssen produced a monu- 
mental work in defense of the German Church before the Lutheran 
Kevolt. Instead of the usual dark picture in which all that was 
worthy is carefully suppressed or ignored and only the vicious and 
deservedly unpopular features of the ecclesiastical regime are em- 
phasized, Janssen exhibits the great achievements of the latter part 
of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century in art and 
literature, in the material prosperity of the towns and the spiritual 
life of the people. It may well be that his picture is too bright, and 
that in his obvious anxiety to prove the gratuitous character of the 
l_utheran innovations and the needlessness of an ecclesiastical revo 

ition he has gone to the opposite extreme from the Protestants. 

Yet this rehabilitation of pre-Reformation Germany cannot but 
make a strong appeal to the unbiased historical student, who nat- 
urally suspects that the same sort of misapprehension underlies our 
traditional description of the antecedents of the Protestant Revolt as 
underlies the old-fashioned accounts of the ancien régime in France. 
It was once commonly assumed that the French Revolution was due 
to conditions which were constantly growing worse, and hence more 
intolerable. The sources were exploited with this theory in mind. 
\ny signs of ease, justice, or general contentment were overlooked 
or dismissed with a perfunctory allusion, while scandals of the court 
and the darker pages of Arthur Young were fondly cherished as 
furnishing the key to the great revulsion. It is now clear that the 
mcten reginte has been treated with great unfairness. The good in 
the Revolution surely did not, in violation of the great law of histor- 
ical continuity, come into existence all at once and without prepara- 
tion. It should be the constant purpose of the historian who be- 
lieves in this law to show that the Revolution, in the sense of a 
permanent reformation of the French government, was not the re- 
sult of a frenzied rejection of what had gone before, but was the 
natural outcome of preceding conditions and convictions. In one 
sense the French Revolution, regarded as a permanent reform of 


earlier institutions, was practically completed by the end of 1789. 


It is the historian’s business to show how, in view of the earlier de- 
velopment of public opinion, this seemingly abrupt metamorphosis 


of France was really gradual 
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Now, in the same way we should approach and seek to ¢ 
the success of the Protestant Revolt. Outwardly it would s 
have begun when Luther finally made up t t 
and constitution of the church at the end of 1520- t 


the fring in Charleston Bay would have meant 


been for a long-elaborated public sentiment, which gave t 
historical significance We should, therefore, to tal 

stance, rejoice in the proof that Hasak and Janss ris 
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which he brought to completion must be reckoned among the most 
important of the secondary sources for the time. In spite of its in 
completeness, it emphasizes a movement almost consistently neg- 
lected by Protestant writers. It is to be hoped that some scholar 
of Maurenbrecher’s amiable temperament will undertake the task 
which he scarcely more than planned. 

Luther himself can now be studied far more conveniently than 


was possible a generation ago. The handsome Weimar edition of his 


works, already well under way, has not only the advantage of crit- 
ical editing but, owing to its strictly chronological arrangement, it 
meets the needs of the historical student as none of the older edi 
tions do 

In Ender's new edition of Luther's Lefters' those sources ar 
brought together that enable us to penetrate most deeply into th« 
man's conflicting emotions. In the Leffers we can trace Luther's 
halting development, surprise all his inconsistencies of mood, and 
convince ourselves of his fundamental consistency of religious feel- 
ing. From the eters we can readily convince ourselves of his 
multiform greatness, of his bravery and_ his heroic pertinacity 
At the same time we see clearly how constantly he gave offensé 
even to the less ardent adherents of his cause, to say nothing of those 
who were sincerely in doubt as to the righteousness of his attack. 

Among the biographies of Luther published during the last 
twenty-five years that of Kostlin’ holds a deservedly high place 
He views his hero mainly in the light of a theologian and religious 
reformer, but treats him as objectively as one who is a devout Luth- 
eran well can. In Kolde’s shorter life* there are valuable hints, the 
outcome of his special researches in this field. His object is to 
“sketch Luther against the background of the general development 
of his nation.” In an earlier work* Kolde casts much light upon 
the influences, especially that of Staupitz, which promoted Luther's 
earliest discontent with the existing ecclesiastical system. English 
readers have now in Beard’s .Wartin Luther® a successful account of 
the reformer’s early life and a more adequate account of the condi- 
tions in Germany at the opening of the sixteenth century than has 


hitherto been at their disposal. 


1 Dr. Martin Luther's Briefwechsel, bearbeitet und mit Erlduterungen versehen 
Frankfurtam M.,1884). Uniformwiththe Frankfurt-Erlangen edition of Luther’s works 
2 Martin Luther, sein 1 n und seine Schriften, (30 ed., 1883.) An abridg 
ment of this work in one volume has been translated into English 
Martin Luther, eine Biographie. 
* Die deutsche Augustiner-Congregation und Johann von Staupits, 1877. 
The author unfortunately did not live to complete his work, which breaks off at 


the close of the Diet of Worms. 


[The most recent and in several respects the most l of tl 
lives of Luther is that of Arnold Berger,’ whos 


work is literature, not history or theology He regards the Prot 


tant Revolt as “a gigantic struggle against tl t t 
ceding thousand years.’’ He would bring Luther's work into its 


relation with the Laienfu/tur, for this he believes t 


but consistently neglected element in the general situat 
Be hi } wernt l little n 1] 
preiaces Nis DIOgrapn ull ¢ 
Culture the IN z In which he sket t 


inant ideas of the Middle Ages, dealing especially with t! 
ical significance of the three great words, church, asceticist 


Augustinism. The advantage of such an introduct 


for even if it adds nothing to the knowledge whicl scattered 

about in a number of standard works, it presents better t \ 
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Berger recognizes more fully than most Protestant writers t] 
comprehending influence of the church, which, as has been sai 

too often represented as simply a religious organization. Berger's 
work is, however, but a suggestion of the great prolegomer 
which must some time be written if we are ever to understand t] 


Lutheran Revolt. We really know far too little as vet of the 


actual workings of the church before the Protestant schism | 
the ways in which it performed its religious functions 

recently becoming tolerably clear. We are really only just | 

ning to suspect the implications of that tremendous term—/¢/e .1/ 
eval Church, and so long as that term is not comprehended in all its 


bearings, no one can do more than guess at the real issues of t 


supreme conflict which led to the permanent disruption of the great 
international ecclesiastical state which the Roman Empire bequeat 
to the Middle Ages 

Besides the Lutheran iterature in the narrower sense of t 
word, we have an ever-increasing number of the biogray S 
letters of Luther's contemporaries ; for inst R H 
Erasmus, Butzer, Scheurl, Pirkheimer, ( 
know far more of the Humanists than we or We 
blessed with two editions of Mutian’s letters,’ but it 
that we should still be without a moder rit t t ¢ 
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Special questions have been the subject of monographic treat 
ment in innumerable doctor's theses, dissertations, and in the learned 
journals and local historical reviews. Tetzel and indulgences have 
alone called forth a shelf-full of books. Mr. Henry C. Lea has 
reconsidered this matter and incorporated the Tetzel incident in a 
most elaborate and exhaustive consideration of the whole matter ot 
confession and indulgences 

In quite another phase of the subject, namely, the agrarian and 
industrial discontent and agitation, a needed revision of the olde 
ideas is being undertaken by the Socialistic German writers. As 
suredly one can hardly grudge poor Munzer and the Anabaptists a 
good word, for tradition has painted no one in blacker colors. The 
impartial student may well have guessed that they have hardly 
been given their due, even before he opens Kautsky’s /orerunners 

In conclusion, it is clear that a great deal has been done during 
the past thirty years to remedy those deficiencies of earlier writers 
which Maurenbrecher pointed out. Our conception of the Prot 
estant movement has been broadened and corrected; there is no 
longer any excuse for failing to realize the complex character of the 
revolution or to form a tolerably just estimate of those who aided it 
and those who opposed it, as well as for largest class of all — those 
who looked on and refused to take sides 


James Harvey Robinson 


1 ular Confession Indulgen vin Church 3 vols., 


Vorlau \eu ns Stuttgart, 1505 


‘After completing this paper I came with pleasure upon this passage : ‘* There has 


) a natural tendency to regard the Keformation as solely a religious movement ; but 
s is an error In the curious theocracy which dominated the Middle Ages, secular 


id spiritual interests became so inextricably intermingled that it is impossible wholly to 


> them; but the motives, both remote and proximate, which led to the Lu 
were largely secular rather than spiritual, Henry C. Leain 7hke Cam 


t History, 1. p. 653 
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GENEVA BEFORE CALVIN (1387-153 THRE ANTI 
CEDENTS OF A PURITAN STATI 


AN examination of the conditions in Geneva betore | 


arrival in August, 1536, is a logical introduction to a comparat 


study of the ideals, the development and the practices of the | 
itan state in Geneva, and in New and old England 

[he problems which present themselves to tl nvestigat 
any phase of Puritanism can be satisfactorily answer \ 
patient investigation of the development of each of these three |] 
itan states, and careful discrimination between conditions in different 
states and at different periods he far-reaching questions inv 
in the study of the rise of modern democracy, the results of t 
Protestant Revolt, and the causes of the French Revolution dem 
the same careful comparative treatment Is there any t 
historically demonstrable, relation between the two revolt What 
contribution was made by the Puritan state, on the one hand, to t 


development of liberty, self-government, democracy, equality, mi 
of revolution, spirit of free inquiry, higher moral and se 


and, on the other hand, to the development of inquisit 


ment, intolerance, aristocracy, hypocrisy, individualism, barret t 
lectuality ? In the Puritan commonwealths of tl xteent 
seventeenth centuries, what were the respecti functi 


tive powers of State and Church, and the theoreti 


basis of membership in each? What was the Puritan attempt at 
solving the perennial problems of national expansion and t1 
of subject classes or people s, federation and right 
ernment? What were the distinguishing characteristi 
measure of success and failure in each Puritan stat 
fundamental unity of aim and method in the Puritar 
that distinguishes them from other states? What 
butions for good and ill did the Puritan state m 
some of the problems that arise and demand hist 
parative treatment in order to be answered. 

lo such a comparative study, this investigation of t 
Geneva before it came under Calvin's influet is 
liminary. Geneva was at once independent, Protestant and 1 
lican. No other state possessing these characteristics bot 
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early an origin and so wide an influence. The city is small enough 
to make possible a clear picture of the beginnings and organization 
of a Protestant republic ; and on most points there is ample contem 
porary evidence Yet Genevan history, and especially the period 
before Calvin, has never in English been treated with accuracy and 
fullness. ' 

Geneva, with its mass ot contemporary documents in manu 
script and print, presents the material for a fascinating study of the 
genesis of a state, a bit of historical investigation with all the charm 
of biology There are almost daily records of the legislative, judi- 
cial and executive acts of the civil authority, weekly records of 


church discipline, and memoranda of pastors’ meetings.* The ac 
tors in the struggle, the picturesque Bonivard,* “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
the tolerant Syndic Balard,‘ the hot-blooded reformer Fromment,’® 


the Calvinistic secretary of the council Roset,® the graphic nun in 


' No modern and scholarly history of Geneva, even in the time of Calvin, exists in 
The histories of Spon (trans. 1687) and of Lemercier (** Boston, New Eng 
**) are quite out of date Henry's Life of Calvin, still the most scholarly 
wvailable in English (translation from the German ), was finished in 1844, before the pub 
lication of the important documents and secondary works named below, and is distinctly 
favorable to Calvin and inadequate regarding Genevan instituttons. The accounts in 
Baird’s Aeza and in Schatt’s //istery of the Christian Church are modern, but from their 
nature give but little on the history of Geneva. ‘The influence and importance of Geneva 
have been in English more eulogized than traced 
2At the 47 i’ £¢at in the Hotel de Ville, especially useful are: the inval 
uable A’egistres @ from 1409, containing records of meetings of all four councils, 
including discussions, votes, elections, laws, trials; the 5,319 7 Crimin t Infor 
mation indexed }), 1396-1700; the A. VD. 934-1813, con 
taining 5714 indexed numbers ( / s or dossiers), acts, diplomatic documents, et The 
ulmost illegible A’vgrstres beginning Feb. 16, 1542, are at the msistowr 


of Geneva; the carelessly kept memoranda of the Compagyi Pasteurs et Professeur 


with many /acunae, from 1546, at the same building (See H. V. Aubert’s article in 


Bulletin de Soc. a’ Hi et d'Archéol. de Gen., 11. 3, p. 138, tf. (1900).) The first 
ur volumes of the Avg? u Conseil (1409-1461) have been published by E 
tivoire (Geneva, Kiindig, 1900 Extracts, with some documents in full, are printed 
Archi te Geneve, Invent des Decuments Contenus dan 
gu et les Regi sa nseus, 1525 1541, (heneva, 1877 A 

» number of extracts from the A’ tres are to be found in: Grenus, /ragmie 


1815); the appendix (219 pp.) of Revilliod’s ed. of Fr 
1 ten; Rilliet et Dufour, Ze Prem. Cat. Frang. de Ca 
Herminjard, Cor da. Ref.; and the valuable Annales Vs 
he last four with modern accuracy Full titles below. 
3K. Bonivard, Chronigues de Gen to 1531), (Ed. Revilliod, 1867); also his 
Advis et Devis de Incienne et Nou Police de Gen 1560), (1847 rhe place 
of publication is Geneva unless otherwise indicated 
‘J. Balard (Le Syndic), /ourna/ ou Relation des Evénements gui mt passes a 
21531 Vem. et Doc. de t’ Hist., X [ed Chaponniere], 13554. ) 
>A. Fromment, Z d t Gestes Mervetlleux dela Cité de Gensve, et 153 
1530 [ed Revilliod ], 


Michel Roset, Z gues Ed. Henry Fazy, 1894 


/ 
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exile Jeanne de Jussie,’ with their varied points of view, describe 
with dramatic power the scenes they witnessed. The reformers 
their almost daily correspondence give a more personal record 
motives as well as acts.* 

The following preliminary sketch may serve to outline with 
some historical perspective two things 

1. The development of Genevan political independen 1387 
1536) and religious reform (1532-15 36) 

2. The resulting institutions and character before Calvin's arri 
val in August, 1536. 

After the varied fortunes of an ancient Roman and a medieva 
imperial city, Geneva, at the close of the thirteenth century, was 
under the threefold government of bishop, 7vdemne, and commune 
[he bishops, in times of shifting political power, had, by feudal con 
cessions, become the lords (deminus) of the city under the emperor 
as suzerain. The zvzdomne was the bishop's deputy edominus 
for the execution of temporal justice \t the close of the thirteenth 
century, the house of Savoy after long conflict had won the feudal 
office of ztdomne, which it held of the bishop nearly two centuries 
and a half (1290-1525). Lastly, the commune, the body of citizens 


elected its syndics possessing limited administrative powers 


Jeanne de Jussie, Ze Levain du inisme, ou Commencement HHeérésie de 
eneve. (Chambéry, about 1640. With notes by Grivel and Th. Dufour, 1565 
2? Two invaluable pieces of patient scholarshiy Baum, Cunitz, 1 Keuss, Ca/vrn 
pera, §9 quarto vols ( Braunschweig, 1803-1g00 \ XX1., under head 
Annales,’’ contains extracts from Reyisters of Cour nd Consis 
ents; Herminjard, Correspondan Reforr van mea ) vols 
1SS86-1897 Many extracts from d m not 
Some of the most valuable secondary a 
2 vols. in I, 1864 , if n jt 
7 vols., 1870-1883 Ext y to 1568 
J. A. Gautier (Sec. d' Etat, 1684-1695, 1698-17 neve de , 
” loon 1091 5 vols., to 1902 g 
Hist. de Genéve, with s« arly 1 s 
Chas. Borgeaud, //ist néve, 1, L°A e Cals 
1559-1795 
E. isv. Za 7 vat « Jen 1807 , 
> Len j 1g02 
( 4. Cornelius, // { , , | 1\ 
Zur Geschichte Calvins, 1536-1545, pp. 105-557 Leipzig, 15909 
F. W. Kampschulte, Johann Calvin seine un , 
zig, 1869, Vol. 1; Vol. 2, ed. by W. Goetz, 18g, after author's 
Memoir et Documents a , f 27 9 
1840-1901 ), and the of the same Society (1591 and after re 
some f the Aulletis i? \ , 
Both Gabe ] f/f , 
eu Vout / et re for y 
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The commune had sufficiently developed its rights and power 
by 1387, to win from the prince-bishop the ** franchises,’ the Magna 
Charta of Geneva, which gave the dignity of law and written consti 
tution to the existing customs.' These franchises confirmed th 
right of the citizens to elect four syndics and four other citizens, who 
together should have entire cognizance of criminal trials of laymen, 
unless the bishop evoked the cause or pardoned the offense The 
four syndics also possessed police powers of the city by night, with 
watchmen to enforce their orders ; investigated and prosecuted vio- 
lation of the franchise s,and received the oaths of the bishop and his 
officers to respect this charter. The bishop as prince had the 
rights of appeal, pardon, and coining money. His feudal deputy, 
the «zdomne, exercised the temporal functions of guarding and exe 
cuting prisoners and of presiding over an inferior civil court.* 

The communal records of the next century and a half (1387 
1536) show marked skill in municipal housekeeping and in defense 
and extension of rights of self-government. Besides the primary 
assembly of all citizens (consilium gencrale), which elected syndics 
and acted upon treaties, three indirectly representative councils wer 
developed: the little council (comst/ium ordinarium, or petit conseil 
the administrative body ; the council of sixty, for diplomatic affairs ; 
and the council of two hundred established in 1527 on the model 


of that of the new allies, Freiburg and Bern, and gradually re 


placing the sixty Chere is a strong spirit of independence toward 


the aggressive Duke of Savoy and even the bishop. But the 


records also reveal an interesting tendency to concentrate power in 


extant re rds; viz., 1409, py 
sixteen, later of twenty-five, and included the 

sixteen) councillors. 
is established 1457. 

Bonivard, Chron. d. Gen., 
Is see writer's review of Rivoir 


547- 


} 

} 

'The Lat text of t riates, mitates, usu 
msuctudi is printed in pat ] imns with the instructive French translatior { 
1455, with a va troduction by E, Mallet, in Jem. e¢ D 2” Fist. 

Ge ) For a brief résumé, see his ** Coup d’Oecil Histor 
t Descriptif sur ( tor Geneve (B. C. 58-A. D. 1847) in Vol. I]. of Za Sui 
fi we et Pitt als rately 185 
2 Arti I, 5, 11-24, 22, 22, OS Bonivard gives a graphic account of yin 
rigin and methods, and of the *‘ everlasting ”’ pr ss of a peals te bish p,! etropolit 
Vien nd pope d ( Nou Gen 1560). pp. 3, 
22 (ed. 1847 The fran are remarkably liberal d progressive Interest taking 
wast mT l ar | protected in four of these art les granted by a bishop of the Roma 
Church nearly a ntury and a half before Calvin wrote his luminous defense of interest 
taking; art. 34, 35, 39, 77- Calvin's ‘* De usuris”’ is in Cr/vini Opera, X. Part | 
»45-240 
nariu ppea t ear] 
finarium consisted at first of ‘ 
and the four old sy s, the t ‘ 
49, et The council of fiftv (m 
For council 200, s Gautier, / 
lv. C. to For fuller statement 
Registres du Cor , Am. Hist. Rev., April, 1902, p. fam 
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the hands of a smaller number of citizens, a sort of open admini 
trative aristocracy of experience. This tendency was recognize: 
at the time, and occasionally thwarted by the primary assembly 
assertion of its rights. The council of sixty (or fifty), and lat 
that of two hundred replace the general assembly in delicat 
matters.’ In the choice of the councils there is also the san 
tendency to a less direct election and a more complex cooptatior 


For example, the election of the council of fifty is transferred from 


the primary assembly to the little council in 1459 ;° the little counci 


originally chosen by the popularly elected syndics is, from 153 
elected by the two hundred, and the two hundred by the litt! 
council Aristocratic tendencies in Geneva appear not with Calvi 
but during the three generations preceding his arrival 

The first step in the emancipation of Geneva was the struggh 
against Savoy. This ambitious house, already possessing the offic 
of zzdomne, and intriguing throughout the fifteenth century to domi 
nate both bishop and commune, excited the latter's bitter hostility 
in 1519 by the execution of Berthelier, who thus became the early 
martyr for Genevan liberty. After an apparent triumph in 1525 
the Duke of Savoy left the city. In spite of persistent attack and 
intrigue neither he nor any member of his house was to enter 
Geneva again. Against Savoy, Geneva appealed to the Swiss, an 
in 1526 concluded to close political and military alliance with Fret 
burg and Bern. ' 

In 1528, the council refused to accept the zdoemne nominated by 
the duke, instead of by the bishop as prescribed by the /ranchise 


In the absence of any wvdomne, the council of two hundred ; 


‘For fifty see Rivoire, f fu Conseil, 1. 178, 181-187, 217-218, 288 
two hundred, see acts, cited later, and Mallet, in Za Tist. / 552 
2 Rivoire, Aegis lu Con 288 After failing 1458, the tw 
cils succeed in 1469 in nominating syndics for election by primary ass« \ See 


258-259, 262-263, 386, 390 


3H. Fazy, Constitution Geneve, 37-38 Bonivard, 
Ig-22 (1847). For example of election of cour by syn s,s | 
lu Consetl, 1. 49, 108, 265-266 For pr y asse y's ass 1455 
1460, see Rivoire, 255-259, 2603 (me 
@laint 395-396, 493-405, 465 (taxes he t 1515, 1534 3 2 
4 This ” ”? f wing that with Fre g 15! ‘ vith | 
1558, and 1584 (with Ziirich added), was the preliminary to tl nt to the Swi 
Confederation, 1814 lhe Genevan party of independer n 1526 we 
nots in imitation of their Swiss confederates (/ , , | 
Pieces Hist., No. 964; reprinted in Gautier’s ed., Spon (17 3 Pr 
5The decision was taken successively a rding to ¢ t 
matters, by the syndics (May 24), the fifty and t 
primary assembly nN 7 n June 14, 1528 S Rog 
I. 298-299, 301; and Balard, Jour? 1607-1 


AM Isl VOR. 
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D. 
he authority for the exec 
ollowing year the primary assembly (consi/ium 
fomne by a it de justice and four auditeurs.’ 
Chere remained the power of the vacillating and absent prince- 
bishop, who, in 1528, had gone over from the side of the commune 


to that of the 


bishop was to return, but after less than two weeks’ 


ke of Savoy After an absence of six years, the 


residence, and in spite of the earnest request of the syndics to aid 
them in quieting the violent disturbances between Catholics and 


LLutherans,”” he took a hurried departure from the city the night 


pe 
of July 14, 1533, never to return \ month later the syndics denied 


the right of the bishop to appeal from their decision in criminal 
cases, saying “we have no superiors Before the end of the fol- 
wing year, the primary assembly and the two hundred concurred 
in denying the bishop's right of pardon ; the little council declared 
it the close of a theological dispute that “ the sole power was the 
vord of Christ and the sword which he has committed to the 
powers - and the Ss\ ndics and council voted, Oct. 1, 15 34, that the 
CDIs¢ opal sec must be considered vacant 
From the end of July, 1534, Geneva was fighting to maintain, 
wainst the attacks of both duke and bishop, its declarations of inde- 
pendence The task called for great sa rifice and energy Bells 
were melted for cannon, and the suburbs ( fawdourgs) which enabled 
the enemy to approach were destroyed, in spite of repeated objec 
tions of property owners.‘ Men, if we may believe Fromment, went 
to church and worked on the fortifications with arms in their hands. 
lhe duke prohibited all sales to Genevans, and the bishop any com- 
munication with them. The Genevans displayed as keen mettle in 
var as they had in politics, and with the aid of Bern once more 
showed themselves too strong, too capable of self-sacrifice, for duke 


and bishop 


, the Corr: 

23, 1534, two hundred sanctioned ordet 

fl Oct , 1535, indemnity for loss voted 

Vol. XXIX., fol. 33), the two hundred repeated 

to carry off any property fens) to be found De 

d in Feb., 1537 his destruction of property, and the loss of 

trade through the duke’s prohibition entailed much poverty and suffering in Geneva 
Gest Ve tlleax, Ch. 44 

6 Talking or trading with, or serving, favoring or visiting city under pain of excom 
munication and 25 June 13, 1535, Roget, S. e¢ G., Il. 146. This episcopal ex 


ommunication preceded by two months the prohibition of the mass by Geneva 


4 
Ix get, | 203; Ba ra / nai, 173 
14th Nov., 1529 Roget, 1. 341-342 
}Aug. 8-12, 1533; I 8, July 24, Oct. 1, 1534 Roget, Suisse et neve, II 
Gautier, a n., 11. 407; Roget, I]. 103, 110, 125. 
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Up to 1533, the struggle had been political, against the duke 


and bishop as temporal rulers hostile to Genevan chartered rights 
But there was another ground for objecting to the 1 ne of the 
ecclesiastical prince ‘* There were, Says a recent Cath c write! 
on Geneva, “ real and evident abuses to be noted among the Cath 
olics and even among the higher clergy and abovs um 
the monks 

But the records plainly show that it was to her ally and pr 
tector Bern that Geneva owed not only the preaching, but the final 


adoption of the Reformation Bern, which had adopted the reform 


in 1528, naturally sought to increase her influence with her ally by 


introducing it into Geneva. In 1532 the desire for reform already 
] 


existing there was stimulated by the impetuous preaching of Farel 


and Fromment, the former armed with a letter from Bern This 


move was promptly met by complaints by Geneva’s other Swiss but 
than 
be 


two extreme 


Catholic ally, Freiburg, and by the papal nuncio For more 
rst 


three years the skilful councils tried to pursue a middle cou 


tween the demands of the two allies, and between the 


parties within the city. It is one more instructive picture of the im 


possibility of that generation’s remaining neutral. The 
power of the Duke of Savoy might 


mettlesome 


city that had overthrown the 


engage to remain loyal to the Catholic faith,’ might forbid preach 


ing unauthorized by the vicar, or “any 
this matter (* the 


innovations,’ and expel 


preachers ; might even vote that * in holy sacra- 


ments of the church’) each one shall be left in liberty according t 


his conscience,” * but when Geneva had seen her prince-bishop 
Mem Doc. pub, by Académ valéstenne. Tome XIN Annecy, | 
mis d’imprimer, 8 Oct. 1890, Louis, Evéque d’ Annecy 175-17 0 
point, there is substantial agreement between Catholic and Protesta tor ul 
the nun, Jeanne de Jussie, Ze Levain de Calvinism ind Ka ” 
I, gO-91, 169-170) with the accounts in Bonivard, n., |. go the eats 
ym records in appendix to Revilliod’s edition of Fromment, 4 es] 
cV 
2 Herminjard, ¢ pondan il. 4238-42 4 
July 8, 1§32 
’Jind., 11. 382 Letter and embassy of Genes rg July 6, 1532 They 
lisclaim any intention to go over to ** Luthere? or the ‘* nova , It 
find the term Calvinism’ applied to Geneva before Calvin's arrival the 
his /nstitutes, by an ardent contemporary Catholic born in Geneva, Andrea Cor no, 
* Relation Gen arment la wn S25 
” 1624 Archives of Turin (Geneva, Paquet, 14°, No. 7 l é 
temporary term of Jeanne de Jussie and of Catholics in ¢ a and Fre rg 
‘The series of votes is significant June 30, 1532, tl ul ‘ Reg 
him who preaches the gospel, ordered that for the present the : he . 
macgister farum) cease reading the gospels and that the 
requested to order that in all the parishes and convents they preach the gospe i s 
(epfistolam ) of God according to truth, without mingling with it any fal r other 


InvenwuIONS ; 


and that we 


ive 


in 


} 


armony is 


i 
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abandon his post, excommunicate her citizens and send soldiers 
against them, she naturally denied his spiritual ts well as his tem 
poral authority." When the choice was forced upon her by her two 
opposing allies and by the parties fighting within the city, Geneva 
declared against bishop and papal abuses and in favor of Bern 
and the “ Word of God,” two authorities which could be appealed 


to against both ecclesiastical domination and corruption . 


ventions Herminjard, Corr. de Ref, 11. 425, n. 2. Jan. 2, 1§33, after Fromment 


attack on Catholicism and declaration that he ** would obey God rather than man,’’ th 


council of two hundred voted: that noone should preach in public or private without th 
permissions of the syndics and vicar, the syndics to arrest if the vicar neglects his duty 
rhey also voted ‘* because many demanded the word of God’ that a preacher who was 
a Catholic but held evangelical views should preach until Lent (Roget, S. ef G., 11 
36; Kampschulte, Ca/ein, I. 122-123.) Mar. 30, 1533 (after letters from Bern urging 


protection of gospel, Mar. 25, and a street fight between Catholics and Lutherans, Mar 


28), the council of two hundred proclaimed a truce on following conditions: (1) get 


‘ral amnesty ; (2) ‘* live in good peace and union with observation of the command 
ments of God, and as we have lived in the past, without introducing innovations in wor 
or deed, until be generally ordered to live otherwise ’’; (3) ‘*no one shall be so pre 
sumptuous or hardy as to speak against the holy sacraments of the church but in th 
matter each one shall be left in his liberty according to his conscience without reproach 
ing one another, be he ecclesiastic or laic, whatever the subject be’’; (4) preaching 
only by license of the ‘* Superior and Messieurs the Syndics and Council ’’—and the 
preacher shali say nothing which is not proved by “ the Holy Scripture 5) no one 
eat meat Friday or Saturday or do anything to ‘‘ scandalize’’; (6) no partizan songs 
touching faith and law ; (7) oath to obey regulations under penalty of fine, with adde« 
imprisonment and banishment for repeated offenses; (8) no renewal of quarrels; (9 
wives and children were to be notified and hostages were exchanged.— A’egistres du Cor 
et/, Vol. XXVL., fol. §2 (it is in French though A’egis/res were in Latin then). Quoted 
in Roget, S. ef G., 63, and in extracts in appendix to Revilliod’s ed. Fromment, 
fets et Gestes, pp. XXi-Xxxii But a month later (May 4) in an armed conflict, a synd 
was wounded and a canon ( Werly) killed ( Kampschulte, I. 130-134) 
'See above, p. 222 and note 3 
2 The following summary will suggest the way in which Geneva was forced to tak 

sides with the strongest : Freiburg threatened rupture of the treaty of 1526 if Geneva aban 
doned old faith and law; tothis Claude ‘Salomon (and others) replied Jan. 8, 1534, ‘‘h 
would live according to the Gospel and the Word of God and not the will of man”’ (‘* 

tum evangelicum el juxtaverbum dominicum non ad dictum hominum’’), Registre 
Conseil, Vol. XXVI., fol. 182"°. (Salomon was important enough to be appointed th 
first hospitaller, Nov. 14, 1535; Roget, II. to1.) After Geneva’s denial of bishop’s right 
of pardon (Aug., 1533, and Feb. and Mar., 1534), and Farel’s seizure of a church and 


preaching therein the ‘‘ new law,’’ Mar. I, 1534, Freiburg broke the alliance May 15, 
1534 Bern had sent Farel with letters Oct., 1532; sent ambassadors with him Dex 

1533, and then, and in Feb., 1534, demanded permission for gospel to be preached and 
complained of insults to herself and her religion by Catholics. Bern met Freiburg 

threat of breaking alliance with a similar threat, supported by the powerful argument of 
a demand for 9,900 écus, due for war expenses in defense of Geneva. Under pressure of 
Bern, council declared (22 Feb., 1534) it could neither grant pulpit nor hinder, ‘ 

them do as they find best.’’ (Roget, II. 99 Farel preached publicly in seized churcl 
Mar. 1, and baptized and married in Apr., 1534. See Jeanne de Jussie, p. 90.) Images 
were broken May 23, and thereafter, and the council declared such images should be 
destroyed according to the law of God, although it punished the urauthorized act of pri 


vate persons (26th July rhe little council declared ‘* The sole power was the Word 
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The decision forced upon the councils by the riotous image 
breaking, in August, 1535, was negative rather than positive, a cau 
tious temporary abolition of the mass without “innovations” or 
adoption of the reformed faith or worship, but with striking defer 
ence to the wishes of Bern. After an appeal by Farel formally to 
abolish the papal system, the ‘‘ grand council”’ of two hundred by 
i majority vote, and after long discussion, decided: (1) that the 
priests be called to see if they could justify the use of images and 
mass ; (2) that the destruction of images cease and those pulled 


down be restored; (3) ‘*‘intheinterim . . mass should not be cel 


brated until further notice ;"’ (4) ‘‘ and that the foregoing be written 


> 


1 more 


to the Lords of Bern that upon their response we may proceec: 
safely.””' The monks when summoned to justify images and mass 
said “they were simple men who had lived according to tradition 
and had never investigated such questions”"’; and the secular clergy, 
in accordance with the bishop's prohibition, refused all discussion 


The next day, in the little council, “‘ discussion was held as to find 


ing means to set affairs in good order, especially in the matter of 
the mass, which many ask to have permitted. Whereupon many 
say that for the present it is better to postpone the matter a little, 
than to make haste regarding the said mass, since it would be fat 


better to await the will of the Lords of Bern who understand the 


of Christ and the sword which he has committed to the powers’” (July 24 rhe | O} 


waged open war on Geneva { July 30, Roget, II. 155; Kampschulte, I. 154); the cour 
cil voted, Oct. 1, 1534, the episcopal see must be considered vacant. 1535 adispute was 
held by order of the council between the Reformers and two priests, who went over 
Protestantism (June Ihe bishop forbade any communication with Geneva ( June 
Farel seized church of Madeleine July 23d ; and July 30th he replied to council that 
‘*must obey God rather than man,’’ and asked for a session of council of sixty or twe 
vundred, The council refused council and replied to ‘* said Farel and his a 
that they should henceforth content themselves with preaching in the Convent de | 
and church of St. Germain, eo” account of fain cooland pectable f ns W 
this upon ( ** proffer rios bones Respectabiles n rd monent 
nseil, Vol. XXVIII., fol. 98, 30 Iuly. 1535. This is an evider ft pl 
iaracteristic influence of the conservative element in Geneva. Haller in a letter to B 
Sept. 22, 1534, had estimated that two-thirds of Geneva were favorable t 
luke ( Herminjard, ¢ de Ref., 111. 200 Malbuisson was bel r making 
ommon cause with enemies of city, and a servant ex ited on « re " 
soning of the reformer Viret ( July Aug. 8, Farel seized and preached in St. P 
riotous scenes of image-breaking followed next day, and Aug. Il ‘ 
dred temporarily suspended the mass A lu Con \ XNVITL., f 104 
For other points in this note without specific references, sec 
the Aevistr tu Const in Roget, Su t Gen , Il. 27, 76, 81 ff , 103, 107-0 
125, 154, 160; also Gautier, //ist. Gen., Il. 407, 412 The tat s of I 
en constantly verified and, save for dates, found almost invariably trustw 


'R f tu Conseil, Vol. XXVIII, fol. 104, 1toth Aug., 1535 


uilertus non dirruatur n i nN nit 


2h lu nseil, 12 Aug., 1535, quote n Kam I. 167-1608 
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ly Wherefore it was decided that for the present 


matter more ful 
it be given up for a little ; and that measures be taken to assembk 
the consilium ordinarium, and mature action be taken in the matter, 
since it seems better for the present to suspend the saying of the 
mass than to say mass, whence scandal might arise To Peter 
Lullin, who requested “that it might be permitted to say mass, as 
heretofore in this city mass was said, because there are many who 
wish to have the mass,”’ the council gave a similar temporizing 
reply, S« m..2: ™ As to this, it was decided that news be awaited 
from the Lords of Bern that it may be seen in what way it is bette1 
to proceed 

Che acts and the manner of procedure of the magistrates and 
councils from August, 1533, to August, 1535, in denying th« 
authority of the bishop and avoiding the Scylla and Charybdis of 
both mass and image-breaking, are clearly the expression of a politi 
cal policy, and not of a profound religious conviction. It is the 
policy of independence, of safeguarding of rights. The council 
gradually yielded to the strongest and most logical combination 


against bishop and duke,—Bern and the determined and aggressive 


party of reform and independence. The Puritan spirit of unflinch- 


ing enforcement of the word of God was quite absent from the state, 
which was not yet even formally Protestant in 1535. But though 
the state, acting through its semi-representative councils, was con 
cerned rather with self-preservation and public order than with 
religious reform, there was a considerable party with vigorous lead- 
ers like Farel and Porral, who had convictions and intended to accept 
no half-way measures.* 

The Vicar-General and the few remaining canons, and the Sisters 
of St. Clara and many of the monks and parish clergy recognized 
that the papal system was doomed and left the city soon after the 


mass was abolished.’ 


Cum te melis expectare luntatem dominorum Bernatium qui 
intellicun? Regist) 1 Vol. XXVIII., fol. Friday, Aug 
Only 12 names out of the full number of 25 are recorded as present. 

2 Registres du Consetl, Vol. XX1X., fol. 120 

* Evidence of this is naturally found rather in the correspondence of the reformers 
than in the acts of the council; but it is also shown by the successes of Farel in the suc 
cessive seizures of churches and triumph over the orders of the little council and in the 
image breaking. But Protestants were probably still in the minority in August, 1535 

‘The nun Jeanne de Jussie’s account (Ze Levain de Calvinisme) of the depar 
ture of the sisters (Aug. 29, 1§35) is written clearly and vigorously, and throws much 
light on the condition of affairs, frankly admitting abuses in the church. Many of the 
canons had withdrawn before. On the condition, especially of the cathedral clergy, see 
articles on history of the chapter by a member of the present Catholic chapter at Annecy 


in Mem. et Doc. pub. p. 1’ Acad. Salésienne, X1V. See above, p. 223, note 1. 
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The two councils at once assumed the laps , 
the bishop and chapter The co f t 
day that it suspended the mass, took action t 
ecclesiastical property, which it feared t] 
The two hundred established a hospital end vith 1 rt 
of churches and monasteries, and the primary 
the administrative measures taken by t litt t 
hospitaller, prohibited begging, and ordered special wat 
compel beggars to go to the hospital The cor tion of th 
two prisons was ordered; and the two councils ass 
copal privilege of coining money, establishi 


officers and criticizing the money struc 


In 1536, the councils undertook wider tunct 
religious reorganization of territory lying outside t t 
merly subject to the ecclesiastical or ducal authorit I} 


ments of Thiez and Gaillard offered fidelity to G 

were made in the customs or the church (Feb. 11 1] 
tion of the reformation into the outlying and new! 
was taken in hand by the council under pressure from | 


council provided preachers and church bells, and ordered pr 


tions like those in the city, concerning obedict idulters 
blasphemy.' The procure: and priests of the rural mmunit 
were exhorted by Farel, and oven by the coun 1 mont t 


the gospels and decide whether the evangelical doctri ts 
was the true doctrine The p were commane t 

all parishioners to go to sermon, and the mass was forbidden by t 
council he council even went so far in its assumpt 

astical powers as to reassure excommunicated parishioners that 


held them absolved Che organization of justice 


nv r\ lur et | 
ip] for S Peter's r 
hurcl 


*Mar. 10, 15 36 Mar. 24, bell to Satig i ¢ 
for act n these and € i ~ € t V e ¢ s 
and other documents, in the ** Annales ontaine 
Reuss edition of , ANI. 197-105 

Con Apr 1535 ( 

R 4 Apr., 153¢ Her } 
garding the report by our nol 
presenting themselves church at t 
excommunication which have been issued against some, for w they re 
of absolution Resolved. that there be written a patent he 
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in a vote of the two hundred ordering the new subjects to choose 
in each chatelerte a leut.nant du chatelain and auditeurs to hear 
causes and to conduct the frecés in the common tongue.' Evi 
dently the two councils, the ‘ government,”’ regarded themselves in 
general as the heirs of the powers of bishop and czdomue, subject to 
the franchises and the ultimate decision of the primary assembly.’ 
But the civil and ecclesiastical government of the new possessions 
they proposed to administer as the lords (se¢gneurie) of the land, 
unbound by the franchises, and without seeking the sanction of the 
primary assembly or establishing democratic institutions or local 
self-government. The dependent villages were administered by 
six chatelains chosen from the members of the little council. 

But these new possessions caused bloody conflicts of parties 
within the city, and years of stnfe between Geneva and Bern.' 
Feb. 5, 1536, the chiefs of the Bernese army which was then at 
Geneva, fighting once more against Savoy, asked the syndics for the 
old rights of the bishop and the functions of the zzdomne. The pro- 
tector desired to become the suzerain. At this the old mettlesome 
spirit of Geneva blazed out. The syndics promptly refused and 
were supported with ardor by the councils. ‘* We have endured 
war against both the Duke of Savoy and the bishops, for seventeen 
to twenty years . . . not because we had the intention of making the 


'May 13, Roget, ¢ G., 11. 233. The provision for use of common tongue fol 
» similar oO on for court of vidomne or his lieutenant in the Genevan fran 
of 1387, Art. I French began to replace Latin in the A’egistres du Conseil Feb 
, 1§ 36, though a considerable number of records in Latin occur during the year 
2 Additional proof of this increase of powers of the two councils and of a consequent 
aristocratic tendency in government (as councils were chosen by coéptation) will be 
found in actions of councils cited later. The very primary assembly that nullified bishop's 
right of pardon also renewed and confirmed the fullest powers (omntmoda fotestas) to the 
council of two hundred Feb. 8, 1534 Registres du Conseil, Vol. XXV1., fol. 210" 
and 210>'* 
}Gautier, II. 501 The new subjects were granted right to choose eufenan/ and 
udtteurs, for the inferior court, but from this the final appeal came to the little council, 
the seigneurte. This oligarchic or aristocratic policy is carried out later, and laws are 
passed, officers and preachers ay pointed by the Genevan councils, in none of which did 
the outlying territory have representatives Nor did the councils even refer decisions t 
the primary assembly of Geneva, See the interesting proclamations for the mandement 
of Jussie made by ‘‘ Messieurs’’ (7, ¢., the little council) and published by the ‘* cha 


yin,’’ J. Lambert, 22 Sept , 1539 (archives; Piéces Hist. No. 1221, printed in Tur 


rettini et Grivel, 4 s de Geneve, pp. 235-238) ‘* containing ordinances moral, civil 
‘ 


ind religious in 24 articles.’’ See also the ** ordinances as to the ‘ fo/ice’ of the churches 
depending on the Seigneurie of Gene va,’’ Feb. 3, 1547, in Ca‘vini Opera, X. §1 ff.; also 
acts of Feb. 18, 21, Apr. 4, 7, May 12, 13, 22, Mar. 21, Oct. 6, Dec. 19, 1544, Caé 
Op., XXI, under these dates 

‘The articulans or artichauds of 1539-1540, and the executions and banishments of 
1540. Cf. also the feeling toward the *‘ quitters’’ ( Quitanciers\ who signed treaty of 


1544 Feb. 15 


| 
| 228 
a 
| | 
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city subject to any power, but because we wished the poor city which 


had so much warred and suffered to have its liberty fp 


iberté), was the characteristic reply of the little council Bern was 


eventually obliged to yield to the stubborn determination of Geneva 


to be independent in the administration of the city and the newly 


acquired villages. August 7, 1536, by a treaty so vaguely formed 


as to lead to eight years of conflict, Bern acknowledged the right of 


va to exercise the powers of bishop and duke, and to possess 


lands formerly dependent on the bishop, the cathedral chapt 


pter 
id the priory of St. Victor. Geneva had won independence from 


vemies and friends. It was not merely a city but an acknowledged 
independent republic with nearly thirty dependent villages.* August 
%, Geneva received the joyful news *‘ that we are princes 

By 1536, and before Calvin's arrival, the councils had also 


assumed the entire control of morals and religion which they had 


formerly shared with the ecclesiastical authorities. Even before ' 


the formal suspension of the mass, the council had at the exhorta 


tion of Farel prohibited the dances called 7v7relet.' Phe pro lama 


tion passed by the two hundred Feb 235, 1520, especially for the 


regulation of taverns—a very vital question after the suppression of 


the monasteries—was afterwards regarded as a sort of outline of 


' Registres du Conseil, XX1X. fol. 12. Compare Roget, . G., Il. 214-217 a 
Gautier, I]. 496-498. Syndics Feb. 5; little council Feb. 15; tw " ke 17 
1536. Roget, I]. 215, is in error in assigning action of Feb. 15 to two hundred l 
vas in the after-dinner session of the little council n ‘ , 

nseil, Nol. XXIX., fol. 12° and ef. fo. 11" 

2In 1544, preachers were sent to 26 villages. See list in f 

u Livre des Spectables Pasteu urs, | 16-48 (1861 L. M t nan 


28 villages subject to Genevain 1536; viz., 12 formerly subject to | 


lussy (to N. I and Peney (W.); 2 to ** chapter’’; § to Priory of St. Victor 


nandement of Gaillard ( Duke of Savoy, S. E. ‘“* Eatra fait 
Ext. d. R far Flourn MSS. in Bib. Publique de Genéve This 

made by Mallet from A’eeist **St. Victor and ¢ pter s phi e 
scribe the lands later in dispute Geneva, however, was « ged t vret I)t 1 
10,000 écus, the balance due Bern for military defense; (2) to mak with 
the consent of Bern; (3) to grant to Bern, Gaillard and dependen , Cor t be 
rive, Cholex and all territories lying outside the city, juered by Be f r 
longing to Savoy or granted to church by Savoy Bern agree to ¢ ( " 
boundaries in the direction of Gaillard and Gex. Gautier, II, 520, names 7 v ¢ . 
ncluded. It was during this war that Chillon was captured by Bern and Geneva, Ma 
29, 1536, and Bonivard released. The treaty (original with s¢ 2 

Archives, Piéces Hist., No. 1157; reprinted in Gautier’s Spor , 

no, 61 (17% —(See also Roset, Ch? omigu L. 7 
Gautier, //ist. de Gen., 11. 517-520; Roget, S. e¢ G., Il. 237-235 It 
ambiguous reservation by Bern (Art. 1V., Pt. II.) of ** appeals \ 


found to have gone before the Duke and his cour 
3 Roget, S. G, IL. 238 


*Apr. 13, 1535. Roget, Hist. du Peuple de Geneve, 1. § 


| 
; 
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police regulations of the state." The printed placard prohibited 
blasphemy ; profane oaths; playing at cards or dice ; protection 
adulterers, thieves, vagabonds and spendthrifts ; excessive drinking 
giving drink to anyone during sermon, and especially on Sunday 
(unless to strangers), or after nine in the evening ; entertainin, 
strangers more than one night without notification to captain o1 
tithing men (d7senzers) ; selling bread or wine save at reasonablk 
established prices; and unauthorized holding of taverns.” Th 
council forbade the observance of any holiday (/fes/a) save Sunday 
ordered all inhabitants to attend sermon, quoting the fourth com 
mandment and laying down a penalty of three so/s'; forbade brides 
to come to weddings with head uncovered, on the complaint of a 
preacher that it was contrary to holy scripture forback 
private persons to baptize or perform the marriage ceremony and 
punished several offenders.” The tithing men (d?scners) wer 
ordered to forbid anyone's hearing mass or performing papal sacra 
ment ‘tas contrary to the ordinance of God”’* within or without the 
city ; and those who did so were to be considered enemies.” Several 


priests who said the mass contrary to the order were released trom 


f primary assembly, Ju 


im 


, Vol. XXXIV., fol. 308 ; 


2The vote in the A’egisi fu Con 
the printed broadsid 20 x 30 Arch Port le Pieces Hist 
‘Ce que les Hostes ou ho obseruerot et feront obseruer che eulx sur | 
tenue en la Crie faicte le dernier Iour de Feburer, Lan Mil ccccer 

in the / istres begins with the ohibition of unauthorized kee ping o 
contain specif onibi 1 Of protection of aduiterers and thiev ind 


loes not 
thrifts (simply ‘* estrangiers 1 agabundes , or of excessive drinking l 
‘edited’’ revision, in putting the prohibition of blasphemy, etc., first, and adding 
ibove prohibitions, emphasizes the moral features of the law. ‘The penalties for lodging 
‘*strangers or vagabonds*’ without notification were 5 se/s and loss of bread and wit 


or first offense, 60 or second, and ten florins and loss of right of keeping taver: 
third offense 
‘ June 13, 1536 
June 16 Roget, .S G., II. 235 

ist Conset/, Vol. XXIX., fol. 92; 28 Apr., 1536. In Cafzint Of 
XXI. 200 The complaint was made by the preacher * Cristoffle’ (Libertet), wh 
refused to marry ‘* save as the holy scripture prescribes.’’ This interpretation of scri 
ture was reversed after Calvin's exile Calvint Opera, XX1. 227, Apr. 1535 

®Six cases are recorded in the month of Feb., 1536 Registre ? 
XXIX., fol. 26, 23 Feb., 1536 :—two marriages; also one baptism by a1 
trv cook; another by a midwife tetri ; voted to summon and punish the baptizers 
Registres du Conseil, Vol. XXIX., fol. 31, Feb. 25, parents confer baptism, ‘* not thin 
ing to do harm’’; no punishment recorded Registres du Consetl, Vol, XX1X., fol. 32 
26 Feb., a ‘* Dom(inus)'’ under detention ‘‘ swore not to baptize, marry ot 
other sacrament without commandment of ‘ Messrs. the syndics and council.’ 

7 Registre iu Conseil, Vol. XXIX., fols. 61, 65, quoted in Ca/vin: 


XXI., pp. 197-198, Mar 


| 
/ vote 0 117. 15.40, refusing increased penalties and 
leclaring the p mmation of t ust dav of Feb., 1536, sufficient if entor 1 
tre XX1. pp. 255-259 
| 
rr an 
24, Apr. 3, 1536 
§ Roget, S. ef G., I]. 22, Mar. 24, 1536 
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prison only under the provisos that they nul nfess the 
misdeed before everyone at the Sunday sermor t t thei 
property should be returned to them, save their arn | from 
thenceforth they should live according to God But 
a priest, who confessed he had celebrated mass several times after 
swearing not to, asked pardon in vain and was ordered t 
‘Girardin de la Rive, having had his infant baptized at rnier by 
a priest, was condemned by reason of the offense whic} ha 
made against God and the proclamations to be banished to the plac 
where he desires to do such things ‘ Blue laws,” or interferit 
regulations concerning religion and morals were not an invent 
Calvin nor of the Puritan state Phe were rather t ? if 


the Middle Ages. They are the attempts of the new Protestant 


Supervision cNnercised Dy t 


state to take over the persona 
church, state and gild.' 

here was no tolerance even for such a patriotic and bri ' 
minded Catholic as the former syndic Jean Bal: 
by the council (at the instigation of Farel) why he refused to | 
the word of God, * replied he believes in God who teaches by _ his 


own spirit but he cannot believe our preachers He said w innot 


compel him to go to sermon against 


s conscience sim 


Registres du Consetl, Vol. XX1IN., fols. 105, 107, May 12, 16, 15 
A tres du asetl, Vol. XNXN.,, fol. 27, Julv 23, 15 3¢ ] 


tres du Conseil, Vol. XXX., fol, 16, 17th June, 153 
stern logic of this vote was not carried out, and de la Rive appea: 15360-1537, an 
the ‘* opposition ’’ to the clerical party 

4In Geneva, such legislation antedated not y ( n but the Ref ) 
1481, disguising or making Jan., 1492, neces ther ar 
instruments without permission of justi Aug 11, 15 \ 


bowls, cards (proclamation by permission of vicar); Feb. 23, 1515, 


19 Ay r., 1524, ** fou 1 Va} and pu lances; Aug. 7, 152 

ons déshonnét satirigu per y of imprisonmer 

council (consilium ordinariur See ** Extraits d. Edit. Reg Wages, 13 172 
in Arch of Geneva, pp. 18, 28, 31, 35, 30 May 27, 1524 5 | 


without profession or not exercising them to leave the city 


Mar. 14, 1430, ‘“‘no one to play before celebration of n It 

ad cisionem panis,’ Ree. du Con ed. Rivoire, 1. 133 Nov. 3 14 

in public places during divine service and no /w mu) Mar § 
1530, no blas} hemy of name of God and His glorious 

public places at cards or bowls during sermon and divine service ! | 
Hist. d. Peuple de Gen., 1. 6 Che proclamation against 

again in 1507-1508 | A’ fu Conseil, XN The fre nt proh 

ous favorite amusements (eleven) cited above, suggests t 

Genevans. They occasioned much legislatior wing the Reformat 

were regularly settled in November meeting of 

times, and regulations regarding food and hours of sales were often } ser 
tres du Conseil, Rivoire, 1. 74, 117, 120, 268, 306 For such legislat é “ 


]. M. Vincent, European Blue Law n dan. Rep, Ame ist. A 1S sf 


X XI. 202 

g 
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said ourselves at the beginning of these affairs that no one could 
dominate our conscience.”’' His interesting creed which he then 
repeated still exists in his own hand, ona scrap of paper, sewn with 
a faded red thread to the records of that day. “ I desire to live ac 
‘ yrding to God's gospel, but I do not wish to follow it according 
to the interpretation of any private persons, but according to the 
interpretation of the Holy Spint through the holy church uni 
versal in which I believe. Balard.’’* ‘* Asked to say whether he is 
not willing to go to sermon, he replies that his conscience does not 
allow him to go there, and he does not wish to do anything con 
trary to that, for this reason, — because he is taught by a higher 
power than such preachers. Having heard all this it was ordered that 
if he did not obey the proclamations and go to the sermons, he must 
leave the city within the next ten days.’’ The council voted three 
weeks later, “ that if John Balard refused to go to hear the sermon 
he should be imprisoned and every day conducted to sermon ; and 
that the like be done in case of all others’ ;* it recorded further 
complaints against him and five others, September 4.‘ Although 
in his patriotic desire that his * body be united with the body ol 
the city as a loyal citizen should be,” * Balard evidently yielded later 
and held important offices, he was in 1539 again ordered to leave 
the city in ten days for refusing to say the mass was bad. He gave 
the quaint and pathetic reply “that he is unable to judge but that 
since it is the will of the Little and Grand Council that he should 
say the mass is bad he says the mass is bad and that he is worse 
to judge boldly of that of which he is ignorant and he cries to God 
1An allusion probably to the vote of Mar. 30, 1533; see above, p. 223, n. 4, art 
three of this vote. 
Pasi n linterpretacion daucuns 
rit pa sainct eglis miuersedle en 
——-—— Balard.’’ —This is 


punctuatuatim copy, from the Aegistres du Conset/, Vol, XXX., 


4, 15 36 It is to be wished that the secretaries had written as good French 


d as clear a hand The records for this session, ¢. g., are partly in bad Latin, partly 
n bad French. The Registers of the council have no punctuation or accentuation, and 
g 
no system of capitalization whatever. The editors of the Ca/vint Opera ( Baum, Cunitz, 


Reuss) change the capitalization, and add punctuation ; Herminjard ( Corr. d@. Ref.). 


Rilliet et Dufour ( Premier Cathéchisme), the editors of Gautier ( //ist. de Gen.), and M 


lufour-Vernes, the present archivist of Geneva, add also accents. All write out the con 


stant abbreviations 
Regist tu Conseil, Vol. XXX., fol. 40, August 15, 1536. Reaffirmed by 
ouncil sixty, next day. 

§ Registres du Conseil, Vol. XX1X., fol. §3. P. Lullin, J. Philippe, J. Balard, Cl 
Richardet, J. Malbuisson, B. Offischer The first four of these failed of re-election to the 
council in following year. But Richardet and Philippe were leaders of the ‘* opposition,’ 
and were elected syndics and aided the exile of Calvin and Farel, 1538. Richardet 
pled for tolerance Sept. 4, 1536; and two months later was elected eutenant de justice 


5 Dec, 22, 1539. See note I, p 
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7 
for mercy and renounces Satan and all his w 
even with this, the council finally wrested ft 
“affirmative or negative answer,” ‘‘ The mass is 
It is a sadly significant picture —an honored 
and not a fanatic, nobly pleading for broad toler 
conscience, but compelled to submit his reli 
apparent political necessities of his day \s pat 
erant, the statesman sacrificed his theology to 
remained to serve his state. The sto: f Ba 
itself, is still more significant because of its dat 
tion, in July, 1536, occurred before Calvin set 
final one, in 1539, during Calvin's exile when hi 
nents were in power. Calvin found Geneva an 
he did not make them so 
The councils, though exercising pow 
morals, consulted the “ preachers They s 
latter's advice regarding such matters as brides 
riage Causes *‘ necessitating consultation of the 
duction of the reform into the new possessions 
and improvement of faith, education and morals 
to ** feed, clothe and support ° the pre hers 
the parishes ‘‘ both of the city and of our land 
The increased judicial functions of the lit 
supreme court, after the abolition of the bis! 
A Cor Vol. XXXIIL., f 401 
Parts of the process are to be found ;, XXI 
extracts, is correctly give Roget II. 243-24 
Gen., 1, 158-160. ‘The passages are 1 
mtrod. to Journal du Syndtc jean B > Pl x 
Hi Gen., (1854 t III 
oun sr nsistet r ly 
led » error of attributing tolerar to th se 
XXXIII., fol. ** Pu 
reaffirmation Ds 26, b fore tw j 
1. Balard, t 1 rof Jour 1525-1531 
1s? Jou x XXXV 
Gen \ \ He w f war 1s 
vu nundred regu y 
13 Sept. 1541 x 
epnut 
~ee a | 22 5 
‘Ke Co Vol. XNIX 113, M 
pour 
le es pr 
il 227 4 
\X I I I 
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| 
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1534, gives further evidence of the wide range of powers which 


In this council of twenty-five 


were concentrating in a small body. 


men, only five were ever chosen in any one year by the people, and 


sixteen were elected by a council of their own nominees, the two 
hundred The court records indicate that the conditions of the in 


troduction of the Reformation in 1535-15 36—the cessation of the 


old system of religious authority, and the sudden plunge of monks 


and priests out of religious establishments into a new social order 
threatened Geneva within with a difficult social problem, at the time 


when she was fighting outside with weapons and diplomacy to solve 


her political problem 
For the formal adoption of the religious reform, the action of 


bileil 


the primary assembly, the conse: géncral, was regarded as neces- 


May 19, 1536, Farel exhorted the council upon the coldness 
need of setting schools in order, and the 


of the peopl s faith, the 


songs, dances and blas 


presence of dissoluteness, ‘* mummeries,”’ 
The little council replied by advising the two hundred of 
non 


phemy 
Che two hundred called this primary 


the need of a 


or the vear 1535, and six for the year 15 36, in 
but these are only the graver cases he little 
eir ordinary sessions recorded he Aegists 


also record general conditions (¢. g., songs sung 


d proclamations ( prohibition of vain songs and fornication, 
an adulterer was put three days in the dungeon ef 
the adulteress wa anished ( R« get, o . p. 235 The deutenant 
himself, Jean Curtet, t udicial officer of the state, was convicted of fornication, 
days on bread and water, degraded from office and compelled to seek 


. He was six months later elected first syndic, Feb. 4, 1537, 
lu Consetl, Vol. XXX., fol. 164°. Cf. Gautier, A/is¢. Gen., 
May I9 and Sept. 8), the accounts 


two hun 


ints of Farel before the council 
probably exaggerated, Fromment’s own life and descriptions, the 


mment, thoug 
| considerable, 


y men as Curtet, Goulaz, Bonivard, suggest a 


ling 
umount of dissoluteness and vice Cf. Kampschulte, Ca/vin, I 


not surprising, 
rhe natural tendency of eulogists of Prot- 


07, w. Roget, 
system has been to exaggerate the evil life in Geneva before 


rhe 


riminel may be given for what they are worth : 


estantism or the Calvinistic 
Calvin's arrival. Such Genevans as the two Galiffes are partizans of the other sort 
number of cases recorded in the ( 

1539, 13; 1540, 21; 1541,0; 1542, 5; 1543, 


ten years, 34, 18, 12, 4, 7, 5, 6, 10, 15, 20, respectively 

with a remarkable increase for ten last years of Calvin’s rule; viz., 43, 
1564 This gives an average for the first 

; for the second (1545-1554) 12.4, and for 

ases recorded in the Procés Crimine/ per year! 

rhis increase of over eigl might indicate either more crime or more rigid prosecu 


tion ( probably the latter third decade when the Calvinistic, puritan, conception 


The number decreased strikingly in the time of Beza 
1564-1605); viz., 43.5 for the first, 5.3 for the second, 5.2 for the third, and 6.4 for 
records were accurately kept; no entries occur for 1574-1579, 


had won its decisive victory 


the fourth decade, if the 


1590-1594, 1590-1599 


4a 
| 
| 
i 
Sixteen crimit trials are 1 rded 
the ‘* Procés Crimit et Informations, 
incil frequently d t w in t 
DY 
Sept 
mp! 
pardon of the mammhbundred 
trary to law 
Il. 526 Phe mpla 
yndu 
though 
20 2 
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ssembly for Sunday The taking of the s mi it t 


ording to the Gospel and the Word of God,” “ sworn before | 


lone by the whole body of citizens with uplifted ha tr 
scene, significant in the history of democracy and 1 s libert 
~ \ \] 
lhe ¢ Geénera/ in the cloister | St. Peter 
Accordiny to the resolution of the Little ( 
the Conset/ Général was assembled by customary sound ‘ 
pet And by the voice of M" Claude Savoy, first svwndic. wer 
the resolutions of the NS l wre and of the Coun of Two Hund: 
ouching the manner of living ‘ to live accore ' Gos- 
1M ind the Word ot God as ha een s ¢ ‘ ) { ‘ 

\ug 32, 1535] and S now preached iiways imong wit 
further desire or wish for masses, images, idols or other p ‘ 
whatever Whereupon, without any dissenting voice, it was generally 
oted, and with hands raised in ait resolved and promised wo t 
fore God, that we all by the aid of God desire to live yan 
this holy evangelical law and Word of God, as it has been announced to 
s, desiring to abandon all masse 5, Images, idols, and all that which 1 lay 
pertain thereto, to live n union and obedience to tics Also 
voted to try to secure a competent man for the school, with thcient 
salary to enable him to maintain and teach ( , the 
poor tree and that every one be bound to send his children to the 
school and have them learn; and all pupils and teachers , 

WSSi PEAALOLECS be bound to yo into residence tller fa 1? 
at the great school where the Rector and his Bachelors sha ”. 


Taken in the order of their historic deve lopment (1528-1536 
here are four principles in the Genevan Protestant stat 


vyovernment 


1. Obedience to the independent, civil 
2. Rejection of “ papal abuses 
3. Adoption of the “Word of God,” “as preached is the 
standard of life 
j. Establishment of universal, primary education, free to th 
To transform this Protestant into a Puritan state, it was neces 
sary to add 
1. Establishment ot the Church as a distinct organism with 


o-ordinate and constitutional nghts with the State (1541), thus lim 
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iting the latter's ecclesiastical power and preventing absorption ot 
Church by State (‘* caesaropapism 

2. Definite organization of creed and religious training including 
catechism (1537); discipline and supervision of morals (1541); in 
cluding substitution of new marriage laws for old canon law (1561) 

3. Unflinching enforcement of the ‘‘ Word of God’’ in all mat 
ters of daily life— moral and social, private and public, and upon 
all inhabitants (1555). 

4. University education, to train for Church and State (1559). 


5. A different temper and fibre — conscientious, unyielding, un- 


flinching, austere (1555). 


By August, 1536, before she came under Calvin's influence, G« 
neva had won her independence against her enemies, duke and bishop, 
after nearly twenty years of warfare, and against the ‘salvage’ 
claims of her ally Bern. In the process, the state, or more accu 
rately its civil magistrates, had taken over the following large ex 
ecutive, legislative and judicial powers — military, diplomatic and 
religious: the trial and execution or pardon of criminals; declar- 
ation and conduct of offensive and defensive warfare ; making and 
breaking of alliances; the conquest, and civil and religious admin 
istration of subject territory ; coining money ; acquisition of church 
property and diversion to new ends; regulation of religion — in- 
cluding certain articles of creed and worship, appointment of minis- 
ters and even pronouncing of absolution; regulation of private 
morals ; and establishment of compulsory primary education. But 
it was rather the two councils than the commune itself that gained 
and exercised these powers. The primary assembly, it is true, had 
decided on alliances, and formally sanctioned the reformation and 
compulsory primary education. It also elected four syndics, a 
treasurer and secretary, and a lieutenant of justice with inferior 
jurisdiction. But all the other newly acquired powers enumerated 


above had been exercised by two councils which elected each other 


1 After 1530, the two hundred elected the little council; the little council the: 
elected the two hundred, 7. ¢., 175 members besides themselves. These elections usually 
occurred respectively on the Monday and Tuesday following election of syndics, Ist 
Sunday in February rhe four syndics of the previous year remained as members of t! 
little council ; the treasurer and four new syndics were elected by the primary assembly, 
leaving sixteen to be elected by the two hundred. As the council of sixty elected 
the little council acted so very rarely, it has seemed much simpler to follow actual cond 
tions and speak regularly of the two active councils (twenty-five and two hundred 
Che functions of the state (though not then distinguished) may be analyzed as follows 

1) Executive ; syndics and little council (2) Legislative, usually the little counci 
rdinaire); in dithcult or important cases, the two hundred ; elections of chief officers 
by primary assembly nseil général ) 3) The judicial arrangements were as follows 


in 1536: (a) Supreme court in criminal cases, syndics and little council nsewl ord 
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aristocracy " and democracy, the system advocated by Calvin after 


seven years’ experience, and by John Winthrop in Massachusetts 


Bay, a century later It had its efficiency. But it also had its 
dangers Phe latter were averted in Geneva in part by the mettle- 
some spirit of the “ commung peuple,’ who asserted their somewhat 
le stormy years, 1537-1541; and in 


tumultuous sovereignty in tl 
part by the influence of the ‘‘ preachers’’ and the church in the 


endeavor to maintain their rights and prevent the absorption of all 
It is noteworthy that in the seventeenth 


power by the magistrates. 


and early eighteenth centuries, when both Calvin and Beza_ were 
] 


and there were no ministers strong enough to check the oli 


garchic tendency, the power of the magistrates and of the citizens 


rOnC, 


with exclusive privileges, developed into a dangerous political 
and social aristocracy, which was attacked in the three revolutions 


1735-1738, and 1782, antedating the French Revolution 


/ 


| things, it is well to note, Geneva had wot adopted befor 


Several] 
Calvin. She had not adopted democracy. She had distinctly re 


pudiated the noble plea of honest and loyal Jean Balard for freedom 


of conscience. She had refused her inhabitants liberty in matters 
of worship even outside the city —saying to her old and honored 
families, conform or “ go where you can do these things.’ She 
had not adopted personal liberty, but had continued to pass restric 
tive legislation regulating prices, amusements, hair-dressing, hours 
and amount of drinking, attendance on sermons, non-observance of 
holidays. The Genevan church as an organism cannot be said to 


have existed before Calvin. It had neither formal creed nor system 


Calvin's utes, ed. 1543, ch. XX., sec. 7, Cale. Of., 1. 1105; Winthrop, 
n 1644 x. nthrop, Lif f John Winthrop, Il. 440-458 fed 
1509 | 

lor the comparatively unknown period of Beza, see the recent careful study from 

the sources, by Eugéne Choisy, Z’ £¢at C/ n Calviniste @ Geneve au Temps de Th 
B 1902 To M. Choisy and to Professor Chas. Borgeaud ot the University 
of Geneva I am indebted for suggestions on this later aristocratic development and on 
many other points. Professor Borgeaud has emphasized the democratic tendencies of 
the Reformation in his suggestiv y t Modern Democracy in Old and New Eng 
Jand (1894), and his monumental niversité de Geneve, L’ Academic 
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In August, 1536, there settled in Geneva a young French theo 


logian and jurist, then in his twenty-eighth year, possessed of thi 


attributes needed by Geneva— unflinching moral conviction and 
systematic programme. The next twenty-eight years, the second 
half of Calvin's life, were devoted to systematizing Genevan institu 
tions and tempering her citizens.' The new generation of Genevese, 
bred on Calvin's catechism, disciplined by his consistory, and re- 
cruited by the exiles from other lands, was a new folk. Hardened 
by war, they were still more finely tempered by conviction and 
moral discipline. Their state was definitely organized and their 
institutions were crystallized into written codes. In 1564, within a 
year from the time when the Council of Trent had completed its 
programme of Catholicism, Calvin had finished his career and Gen- 
eva had become the living exemplar of the new fighting creed of 
Protestantism. Geneva and Calvin together accomplished what 
neither could have done alone; they produced a new force in the 
world. ‘The little Protestant state, reorganized on the basis of Cal 
vin's ideas, became a Biblical commonwealth, ruthlessly consci- 
entious, intellectual, independent, business-like and successful —in 
a word, a Puritan state. 

HERBERT DARLING Foster. 


1m ucy) and devoted to the 


Otherwise, they were for the most part thoughtless 
1e reformation of religion, voluntarily, withdrew 


th 


pleasures ; but the war, necessarily, 


them therefrom . Many pleasant buildings (which) were destroyed, both to ensure 
the city from its enemies and to remove papal superstitions ; in such wise that its beauty 
has been lessened to augment its force.’’ The value of this frank characterization is not 
lessened by the fact that Calvin and Geneva found Bonivard’s Chronicle too rude to publish 
Bonivard, Chronigu Geneve, Revilliod’s ed. (Gen., 1867), p. 35. Cf. the unknowr 


author quoted by Rogert, S. e¢ G., I]. 121, **1I did not prefer beauty to honesty,—I 
ruined my beauty to save my honor and instead of Geneva the beautiful became Geneva 
the valiant’’ pulchra fortis facta Gen : 
' Even during the three years of exile (1538-1541), Calvin devoted much time to 
larger relations which involved Geneva. 


Genevan conditions and the 


THE CONSTITUTION AND FINANCE OF THI 
AFRICAN COMPANY OF ENGLAND I 
ITS FOUNDATION TILL 172 


Tue early history of the Royal African Company 
has an interest of its own in view of the peculiarities of 
methods. Towards the close of the seventeenth centur 


stock organism was adapting itself to its environment; and of a 


the different forms of adaptation that of the African Company pr 
sents the most marked characteristics. From the point of view 


} 


economic history it is important to be able to make some estimat 
of the amount of capital employed in early trading undertakings 
the mode of their finance. Fortunately it is possible to obtain 
information in the case of the African Company and also to ! 
the different steps by which the capital of the company had expat 
or contracted according to the needs of the trade and the st 
the privileges of the undertaking. ' 

Prior to the incorporation of the Royal African Company 


lish traders had sent intermittent voyages to the coast of Guinea 


for over a century. Sieur de Guerchy, writing to the Duc de 


Praslin in 1767, dates the foundation of the English trade to Africa 


as early as 1536." Hakluyt mentions five voyages as undertaken 


in each of the years from 1553 to 1557.° In 1563 Queen Eliza- 
beth was a partner in an expedition, commanded by John Hawkins, 
which yielded a satisfactory profit.!. In 1588 the first African Com- 


lhe chief source for this important information is a collect r to 


the company, which is preserved amongst the ‘* Treasury Papers 
Office, London These documents are entered under the gener 
African Company’’ in a separate MS 
** Home Journals,’’ ‘* Minute Books of 
Transfer Books,”’ Accounts, Letters, ¢ 
no ** Minute Book of the General Court and sever 

the Court of Assistants’’ are missing. Many of the 
vellum, with the elephant (taken from the arms of the 
gold. Many points of interest might be noticed as arisit 
of these papers. It may be mentioned that James I] 
After the Revolution it was decided that this stock must 
Mary. ‘The original transfer from James II. to 


is bound up in one of the minute-books 


August 20, 1691, James is still entitle 

King James 
2 Bonnassieux, Pierre, Z¢ 
3 Voyages (Ed. 1809), II. 464, 470, 480, 496, 504 
‘ Calendar State Papers, Dom., 1547-1580, p 


MacPherson, II. 136-137 
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pany, incorporated by letters patent, was founded' and anothe: 
similar company in 1618.7 In 1631 a third chartered undertaking 
was formed ;* but, like its predecessors, it was unable to hold its 
ground, and in 1651 a temporary charter was granted the Fast 
India Company.‘ 

After the Restoration a new company was formed, which was 
the direct predecessor of the Royal African Company. On Jan 
10, 1662, Charles II. incorporated a number of persons under the 
title of the ‘‘ Governor and Company of the Royal Adventurers of 
England trading into Africa."’ The charter, besides granting the 
usual rights of a corporation, conveyed in addition the privilege of 
exclusive trade from Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope.’ This 
company started under distinguished patronage. Prince Rupert 
was the first governor and amongst the thirty-six assistants there 
were several noblemen and merchants of good standing. At first 
the operations of the company promised to be very successful but 
its officials involved it with the Dutch by attacking their forts in 
Africa. This led to reprisals, and the English forts, ships and goods 
on the coast of Guinea were seized by the Dutch in 1665. The 
remainder of the short history of this company is one of financial 
distress. As in the case of the previous Guinea Company attempts 
were made to farm its privileges to persons who were not members 
In 1668 an offer was made of £1,000 a year for seven years for the 
right to trade to the north coast of Africa." The rents obtainable 
for the lease of the company’s privileges were insufficient to liqui- 
date the debt already contracted ; and, in 1672, the charter was 
surrendered to carry out a scheme of arrangement with the creditors 

The method of satisfying the claims against the company was 
both drastic and original. To ascertain how the situation was faced 
it is necessary to examine in some detail the finance of the adven- 
turers. The capital subscribed at the formation of the company 
amounted to £122,000 in 305 shares of £400 each, divisible into 
half shares of £200 each. The qualification of the governor was 
one share, or £400.’ Out of the £122,000 subscribed, it was 


agreed that £20,000 should be paid to the representatives of Sir 


Nicholas Crisp (who had been a prominent member of the previous 

f/akluyt’s Voyages, IT. 610. 

2State Papers, Grant Book Dom. Jac. I., p. 268 

Rhymer’s Foedera, 370 

4 Annals of Commerce, 11. 370 

3 Charter of the Royal African Co., Treasury Records ( Public Record Office), Royal 
African Co., No. 1390, f. 3. 

6 Treasury Records, Royal African Co.—Court Book of the Assistants of the Com 
pany, 16603-1070, f. 32. 
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company ) for the forts and factories in Africa This debt was nev 
discharged by the Company of Royal Adventurers and was sti 


owing in 1709." 


As early as 1664 fresh capital was required and * 2 per cent 
above the ordinary interest" was offered for loans from the shat 
holders at par. Subscriptions were invited for £25 yut t 
side the assistants, very little was raised Later in the same yea 
a fresh endeavor was made to raise capital, and, on this ox , 
the bonds were to be issued at a discount. On Nov. 4, 1665, t 
King wrote that considering “the greatness of the Company's di 
and the heavy interest under which the Company's stock nm 
labours,” all money realized by home-coming ships should be used 
in paying debts not in new ventures \t this date loans could only 


be effected on the personal security of the assistants." In 1667 
another attempt was made to float a loan but with small succes 
though in some cases creditors were induced to accept bonds unde1 


the company’s seal in satisfaction of their « 


l'rom 1667 to 1671 the position of the company 


bad to worse and at the latter date the undertaking was insolvent 


The debts were estimated to amount to £57,000 and beyond the 
privileges of the charter the assets were of little if any value r} 


company and its creditors were therefore in the dilemma that the: 


were few if any assets except the charter, and if the charter wet 
to be of any value working capital was required In the existin 
state of the company’s finances, there being no credit, capital coul 
not be obtained until the creditors had been satisfied It was ther 


fore to the interest of both shareholders and creditors that tl 
company should be reconstructed even at considerable sacrifice, ai 


in 1671 a scheme was drawn up and accepted which provided for 


winding up the company and for the formation of a new one while 
giving some compensation to members and bondholders Phe f 
lowing was the reconstruction-scheme adopted, which provided 


the formation of a new company with a capital of £100,000 


Table A Reconstruct Scheme 


lhe existing capital ot £,122,000 to be written down ‘ 

Creditors for debt of 4 57,000 to receive two-thirds, or / 38 

200 in stock of the old company This £ 38, stock 

was to be likewise written down by 90 “% and exchanged 

for stock of new 3,0 


' Journals of the House of Commons, XV1. 18 
2 Court Book, 1663-1670, f. ¢ 

Court Book, 1663-1670, f. 3 
Joid., 38 
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n Reconstruct 
there was paid in cash one-third, / 
debt converted into stock of 
pany for the same amount. This was trans- 
ferred to stock of the new company at 10% of its nomi 
the equivalent of the remaining 


i 


13. 4 stock of the new 


Conditional on stock selling at par. 

In order to carry out this scheme of rearrangement of capital 
the charter was surrendered, as otherwise it was held that the new 
capital to be raised might have been claimed by the creditors of the 
old company On the cancellation of the charter, Charles IT. 
incorporated the creditors and shareholders, who assented to the 
reconstruction scheme, as the ‘** Royal African Company of Eng- 
land” i As it will be found that two distinct series of 


events, namely the state of the finances of the company and opposi- 


tion to the monopoly, were frequently interacting and influencing its 


fortunes, it will be conducive to a clearer understanding of the 
transactions of an eventful fifty years to trace the history of each 
separate ly 
Tue Royar Arrican Company or ENGLAND—ITs PRIVILEGEs. 
Under the charter of 1672 the usual privileges of incorporation 
are granted as well as “the whole entire and only trade’’ from 
Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope and the adjacent islands.” The 
company had the right of acquiring lands within these limits (pro- 
vided such lands were not owned by any Christian prince) “ to have 
and to hold for 1,000 years, subject to the payment of two ele- 
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‘Mr. Edward Seymour is very bitter, because in the former stock 
he lost near £400 and is unconcerned in this. He wasa subscriber 
but never paid his money so he envies us, and I believe we far 
never the better at this time by having the Duke of York as our 
Governor Later in the year the same writer says that if the 
King wants money the company was not in a position to lend it, 
“ for that’s as poor asa Courtier . . . we go on paying off our debts 
that if the company be broke nobody may be sufferers but those that 
be in it..’* The pessimistic prognostication of the last sentence was 
not borne out by events; for in the thirteen years from 1680 to 
1692 eight dividends were paid and apparently a substantial reserve 
fund was formed. In 1691 the amount of each proprietor’s stock 
was quadrupled without payment. This operation, like the doubling 
of the East India Company's shares in 1681, seems to have brought 
bad luck; for from 1691 to 1697 a series of disasters were encoun 
tered partly through the war and partly by disorganization of trade 
by persons who infringed the exclusive privileges of the company 
After the India Company had passed through the ordeal of an 
organized attack on its monopoly from 1692 to 1694, the opponents 
of exclusive grants turned their attention to the Royal African Com 
pany. The position of the company both financially and legally was 
comparatively weak and the assistants with some strategic ability 
petitioned Parliament in 1694 for leave to bring in a bill to establish 
the company rather than wait for the expected request for the 
formation of a regulated company. They alleged that the African 
trade was impossible unless carried on by a joint-stock company 
with exclusive privileges. Che cost of the up-keep of the forts was 
£20,000 a year, and a regulated company could not find so larg: 
sum. They also claimed consideration on the ground of the large 
losses of the company during the war, which were estimated at 
£400,000. Davenant, who wrote in favor of the company, urged 
that it was the policy of its opponents to depreciate the value of the 
forts and factories, so that they should be transferred to the pro 
posed regulated company at a nominal price.‘ Precedent was in 
favor of a joint-stock company for the African trade, for all other 
countries managed it en that basis,* and in no case by a regulated 
company —the reason being that in dealing with savages, forts and 
an armed force were necessary and the consequent charges could 


only be raised equitably from a joint stock. Further in dealing 
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it was alieged that th company nad m l 
in its charter, under which all goods import vere 1 : 
**inch of candle, DV publi lr t 
sales had been made privately to some thre r 7 ria I per 
sons. with the result that this commodity was eng! t 
+ + } } 
price of it was three times what it had been former 
The first result of the e1 iry was t t ti jal I ntar 
committee recommended that the tra sn lf ! t 
joint-stock basis and the company received leave t rit na 
[his decision gave rise to further opposition ar fy petition 
> 1] - } +) 4 
against the company Finally in 169 v the Act 9 
+4 ae ‘ 
III] c. 26 a compromise effected The com; 
the separate traders, who were to pay the llow 
company to aid in the maintenance of the forts 
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[his settlement was to last for thirteen years at least, and the 
separate traders had the right of establishing factories if they wished 
to do so Che effect of this arrangement was to render the African 
trade open to all who would pay the specified charges. 
pany discharged the duties of a regulated company without the 
privileges that accompanied them. 

Though the separate traders had represented at the enquiry 
that, failing the formation of a regulated company, they were pre- 
pared to pay 5 to 10 per cent. for licenses, they now procec ded to 
undermine the position of the existing company. After the passing 
of the act, while the company was raising nearly half a million of 
nominal capital to equip expeditions, the first ships of the separate 
traders to reach Africa spread reports that the company was bank- 
rupt and that the assistants were threatened with imprisonment for 
attempting to sell the forts to the Dutch. They seized several 
chiefs to ensure larger consignments of slaves for shipment to the 
plantations. The factors employed by the company were in many 
instances induced to enter the service of separate traders, and others 
who did not change masters engaged in private trade.' 

Under such circumstances the trade could not be profitable to 
the company, and an even greater disadvantage than the hostility of 
the separate traders arose from the erroneous financial methods of 
the company which will be explained below.’ Having issued stock 
at as low a price as 12 per £100 in 1097, further capital was 
obtained subsequently by the issue of bonds—at first from the public 
and later by an assessment on stock-holders for which scrip was 
given. Not only so but out of this money borrowed on bond divi- 
dends were paid as an “ encouragement’’ to induce members to 
make further payments. The result was that the amount borrowed 
on bond, while only one-fourth of the xomenal capital, actually 
exceeded the sums paid for that capital at the average of the various 
prices of issu raking into account the unsatisfactory condition 
of the trade, the inevitable result of such vicious finance followed in 
1708, when interest on the bonds could no longer be paid 

Asa last resort application was made to Parliament at first in 
1707 and again in 1709. In the latter year, in view of the near- 
ness of the expiration of the thirteen years mentioned in the Act of 
g and 10 William III., the company petitioned for a fresh settle- 
ment on the ground that an open trade had depressed the price of 


English goods in Africa and raised the price of negroes in America.* 


| 
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This argument (which was similar to that advan vt ast 
India Company in 1656-1657) was supported by the planters 
gave as reasons for the enhancement of th: s, first 
that there was excessive competition amongst the rs \ 
and that therefore the cost price at the port was higher and sec« 
that owing to the want of skill of the new traders the mort 
the voyage was greater, with the result that the pri ‘ 
the West Indies was double what it had been before the t 
open.' The company, with the optimism of a suitor before a Pat 
liamentary committee, stated that the stock-holders “ were wi 
to advance more sums on their joint-stock.’* The other sid 
deavored to show that the company, owing to its fir nbat 
rassment, was in no position to maintain the present forts or to rais 
capital to build new ones.” During the season 170G—1710 th n 
pany’s trade was only about one-thirteenth of that of the separat 
traders, as is shown by the following table. i 
n 7 ‘ 
Nu 5 
Company, 3 2. 304 
Se] ite Traders 14 50,C05, 12 5 11 
Altogether the company’s case did not appear to advantag« 
on March 31, 1712, it was resolved by a committee of the Ho 
of Commons that: (1) The African trade should be open to 
British subjects under the management of a regulated company 
(2) The forts were to be maintained and enlarged 2) The cost of 
such maintenance should be defrayed by a charge on the trade 
(4) The plantations should be supplied with negroes at a cheap 
rate. (5) A considerable stock was needed for carrying on thi 
trade to the best advantage 4 6) At least £100,000 value of | 
lish goods should be exported annually to Africa 
Naturally the company petitioned against these resolutions 
which were intended to form the basis of a fresh bill The as- 
sistants urged that the company had a legal right to their forts 
if this right were denied they claimed the same trial at law \ 
other corporation to defend their freehold.” After considerabl 
debate the matter dropped ; and, as far asthe legal position of the 
company was concerned, no change was mad \n act, howeve 
was passed, December 20, 1712, to « nable the company t m 
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settlement with its creditors, which legalized the arrangement ex 


plained below. On April 13, 1713, the House of Commons again 
resolved that the trade should be open, subject to charges for the 
maintenance of torts, and a bill was brought in to give effect to this 
resolution, which, after passing the Commons, was rejected by the 
House of Lords 

[hus the respective rights of the company and the separate 
traders remained undetermined. On several occasions Parliament 
endeavored to effect some improvement, but without success. In 
1750 the joint-stock company was dissolved after many further 
changes of capital, and in forts were transferred from the 


recently created regulated company to the Crown 


Tue Finance oF THE Arrican Company 

In the foregoing account of the contest against the exclusive 
privileges of the company it has been necessary to postpone the 
consideration of the financial operations of the assistants owing to 
the complicated nature of the capital account. Going back to the 
formation of the company in 2, the preamble or prospectus for 
subscriptions had mentioned £100,000 as the amount of the pro- 
posed capital, but by 1676 the total stock issued was £111,100, at 
which figure it remained, during the successful years of the com 
pany’s history, till 1691, when by order of a General Court held on 
July 30th it was resolved to give a bonus in stock of 300 per cent 
to each stock-holder. There is reason to believe that the company 

accumulated a considerable reserve out of profits over and 

ve the 10 or 2 uineas per cent. paid annually as dividend 
rhe assistants in speaking of these early years mention 
and extraordinary success with which the trade had been carried 
on Houghton, too, stated in 1682 that “the Guinea Company 
was as safe as the East India Company.’’® The wording of the 
resolution for the bonus addition of capital confirms this view of the 
company’s finances at the time. It is expressed in the following 
terms : ‘‘ voted, by reason of the great improvements that have been 
made on the Company's Stock of £111,100 that every £100 adven- 
tured be made £400 and that the members have credit given them 
accordingly.’ 


After the date of this resolution the capital stood at £444,400, 
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of which only about £8 » had been paid | i part of tl 
stock having been reserved for members a1 t f t 
mpany 
rhe time for quadrup the st t 
itbreak of the war immediately afterwards t t 
reat losses In 160902, Cap l was re ed t I t t 
nd, on March 27th, an issue of 180,850 of st t 
40 for the share of £100, bringing in £72,34 [) 
it a time when the price of the stock be t 
quotation had varied from 52 to 44. In th . t 
of the issue—during the month of January it 17 | 


afterwards it fell 


was 44 { 

rice gave a very small bonus to applicants 

t 41 during the months of Apr May. Withat tem 

coveries it fell to 36 at the end of Septeml re > ear 
October, the lowest point of the year. Shortly afte s ther 
very to 34, which was maintai: 

The evidence of the Parliamentary « Vy of if j mb 

tion with other unfavorable circumstances, st rt the 
market value of the stock—th vest ears 4 
696 and 1697 being 20, 18, 17 an respect D t 
vears the company had become considerably 1 ter 


ot sé nding ships to Africa, it had lic ensed meri hat ts not 


company at a high royalty \fter the mpromis t 

97, which, while not providing a satisfactory sett t 

] ] tran + + ++ 
company's legal position, at least sett matt 

ttempt was made to raise pital to disci t t 

iabilities and to despatch ships The gover ssist 
cided to make a fresh issue of capita In 1697 t t 


ock had fallen as low as 13 for cash ar 1¢ rp t 
notes. It was resolved on October 7 t t t 
Of £025,25 _ the new issue being offered at 12 pet 
able by installments of 4 7 presently 3 \] 
{2 on October 7, 1698. Although the issue-p1 
nearly 10 per cent. only £475,800 stock was ta D 
ized £57,096. Thus the total capital after Oct 1697, st 
it 41,101,050 
In 1698, according to a report of t Bi t 
ance in favor of the company, including s st bts 
some of the latter being admitte: tg t 
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bilities amounted to £1809,912.5 It is a somewhat curious coin 
cidence that the middle market price of the year, 16, gave a valua 
tion of £176,168 for the £1,101,050 nominal capital, and the high 
est price, 17, a valuation of £187,178.10 


It will thus be seen that the history of the capitalization of the 


company is slightly complicated, and from the fact that stock was 


issued as low as 12 it might be concluded that the shareholders 


had suffered severely by the reduction of the value of their holdings 


It is to be remembered, however, that the total capital of £1,101, 


050 represented cash payments of £240,536 only (ranking the 
amount of stock handed over to creditors and shareholders of the 
old company as cash).° Now taking the four years 1698-1701 — 
being the period intervening between the last issue of share capital 
and the first floatation of bonds which latter event affected quo- 
tations —the mean price was 163g and, therefore, the valuation of 
the 41,101,050 stock was £180,297. Therefore, at this price, the 
total investment of £240,536 was valued at £180,297, the loss 
being £60,239 or only about 25 per cent., while at the highest 
price for the four years, 24, the market price showed a profit of 
nearly 10 per cent. The same facts may be expressed in another 
form. The original £100 stock was converted into £400 stock, 
without fresh capital being brought in —in other words by the re- 
arrangement of 1691 £25 of the original subscription commanded 
£100 of stock —the issues of 1693 and 1697 were made at 40 and 
12 respectively, so that taking into account the different amounts 
subscribed the average issue-price of each £100 stock was about 
21.85. The following table shows the position of the stock-holder 


at this average with some representative quotations : 


Stock } 
ockK exchange 


Average amount 
g 


In 1702, the company being still in want of money, a new 
method of finance was adopted. At a General Court held on 
December 15th it was resolved that a call should be made of £6 
per cent. on all stock-holders and bonds were to be given for the 
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Average of Average of 
the High and | Price, the Highest 
Low s of r¢ 1701 and the Low 

(uotations 1634 24 12 18 
paid per £100 stock 21% 2134 213 2134 
Gain or loss per £100 stock . 53 2% 94 3% 
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amounts paid in response to this assessment. This call represented 
nearly 50 per cent. of the price paid by persons who had recently 
purchased stock. Following the same method £7 was called in 17 


£4 in 1707 and £4 in 1708. These calls should have brought 
about £230,000 but only £207,098 was paid. By one of the mar 
coincidences in the finance of this company, the total amount 
calls (21 per cent.) almost exactly equalled the average issue-price 
of the stock. Besides these bonds accepted by stock-holde: indel : 
compulsion, there was due to outsiders, also on bond, over 
000, making the total debt about £300,000. Thus in 1706 t 
capital of the company was as follows 

Some of the bonds had been issued at a discount of 2 per nt 


so that it is probable the actual amount received in cash for t 


bonds was but little in excess of the amount of capital act . 
scribed, the amounts being approximately as beloy 
Amount realized by issues of bonds, say, . £280, 
capital stock . 240, 5 3! 


So far the history of the company had been on the whok 
fortunate ; it now became little short of dishonest As an “encour 


agement "’ for shareholders to pay these assessments, dividends wer 


declared, and made out of « apital In this wav seven dividends we 
paid from 1702 to 1707 amounting to 4'. per cent. or about 
£47,500,7 so that the assessed stock holders, while receivit ba 


nearly one-quarter of the principal lent (in the form of diy 

their ordinary stock), were be ing paid interest on tl! whole of 
Probably the interest on these bonds was also paid out of capita 
that the stock-holders who advanced money were able to rank 
preferred creditors for the whole amount of their bonds after 
some cases, half of the amount had been repaid in the form of inter 
est and dividends ! 

[his mode of finance as well as the pressure of loans genera 
on the company at a critical period of its history was a more seri 
hindrance to its prosperity than the losses of the war or the mp 
tition of the separate traders. If the increment of capital fr 


divided profits in 1691 was éexa fide it had confessedly been lost 
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thus the real capital of the company was actually less than the loans 
or which it was pledged. In 1710 the company presented a valu 
ition of their assets to Parliament in which its quick stock (includ 


ing debts due, apparently both good and bad) negroes and stock 


mly amounted to £279,555. It is true that the total was swelled 
to £517,749 by an exaggerated estimate of the dead stock (forts, 
etc.) at £238,194; ' but whatever may have been the value of the 


atter, it is obvious that the bonds were ill-secured both as to prin 
cipal and interest Karly in 1708 bonds were sold at 84,° and late 
in the year when interest could no longegbe paid, according to one 
the price was as low as 30 The embarrassment of the 
ompany was reflected in the price of the stock which touched 4 7, 
'Y 1708 and fell as low as 2 >'4, 2'g, 2'4 in the years 1709, 


1710, 1711, 1712 respectively—thus at the lowest price the million 
capital was valued at no more than £21,500. 

Obviously the time for reconstruction had come, indeed the reat 
ingement of the capital account had been too long delayed. In 
January, 1709, the governor and assistants had petitioned Parlia- 
ment for the restoration of the privilege of exclusive trade, and 
for the next two years this question was under the consideration 
of the House.’ At first there was some difficulty in arranging a 
reconstruction owing to the necessity of providing fresh capital in a 
way that would be acceptable to the creditors, who were not willing 
to take new stock for their debts. The company professed itself 
ready to raise £500,000 as an additional stock and undertook to 
write down the existing capital to its present estimated value.” 

According to an estimate made by the company, the capital 
required was £1,238,194, of which £238,194 represented the 
previous value of the dead stock, and the remaining 41,000,000 the 
existing quick stock augmented by the proposed new subscription.” 
Under this scheme the valuation of the existing capital would have 
been much beyond its market price and therefore both the creditors 
ind new subscribers would have been under a distinct disadvantage. 
\nother scheme, about 1710, proposed the formation of a new or 
reorganized company, consisting of the members of the old, its 
creditors and new subscribers Che dead stock was to be valued at 


150,000 (little more than half the former estimate), and the other 
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asscts were to be taken at th pri vl 1 they m t b ted 
to fetch in the open market Che total estimat ts 
on this basis was to be divided ¢ uly between t t st 
holders and the creditors Under this Sal it ) that 
the creditors would not have been t t 
the amount of their debts and for this and other 1 
heard of this scheme A further obstacle to a n 
struction arose trom the speculation that had e1 
of the company since the Suspension of interest iy ; her 
were thus thre« classes of bondholders t ) t st 
who in the successful years of th trade |} ) 
nvestment : members of th mpan\ by 1 t h 
memb« rship had received bonds either at discount i 
subscribed at pat had received bach i part of the m t thie 
orm of dividends on their s sper it ‘ t 
bonds as low as 30 on the « in Or pa lent Db 8 ( { ! 
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: 
deserved little sympathy but their posit Vas t )\ 
the tact that a proportion of the b rt st 
members of the company. who by their votin ts w rt 
pan) 
t large influence on the terms of reconstruct 
Meanwhile the condition o the « mpany's f S ( ne 
trom bad to worse rhe assistants in 1712 spoke of its ff tic 
as being without precedent o1 paral le It ha t ! t 
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of new stock distributed amongst the members and the rate of the 
assessment. In the ten years since 1702 there had been a reduc- 
tion in the capital from £1,101,050 to £1,009,000 through for- 
feitures for non-payment of calls. This capital of £1,009,000 was 
exchangeable for new stock at 10 per cent. of its face value. An 
assessment of 5 per cent. on the old capital or 50 per cent. on 
the new was made and in this way £50,450 working capital was 
provided. Thus the total amount of new capital available for the 
old stock-holders was £151,350.' The following are the details in 
tabular form showing the total capital after reorganization : 
Capital Reorganization of 1712. 


Old capital of £1,009,000 written down by go per 


cent... £100,900 

Assessment of 50 per cent. thereon, 50,450 
New stock alloted to proprietors, £151,350 
Stock given in exchange for bonds, (about) 300,000 
lotal capital after reorganization, £.451,350 


Previous to the reconstruction the sum of £240,536 actually 
subscribed for the nominal capital was, at the middle price of Janu- 
ary in 1713, 2. ¢., 4" ,«, valued at no more than £40,990 or less than 
20 per cent. of the total original subscriptions —in other words the 
£100 of stock, which cost at average issue-prices 213,, could 
now be purchased at from 41'{ to 37g. To compare these quota- 
tions with those prevailing after the reconstruction it is necessary to 
take account of the estimated amount of the assessment, and, mak- 
ing this allowance, the following comparative results are obtained : 


Market value of stock 


prior to reconstruc- 


tion as above, £40,990 
Assessment paid in cash, 50,450 Converted into new 
£91,440 stock amounting 


to £151,350 
which was worth at 


60%, go, 8Ic 


It therefore follows that the first price quoted after the recon- 
struction, viz., 60, was practically equivalent to the previous one, 
taking account of the assessment. The middle price of the year 
1713, 2. €., 5234, showed a decline and the lowest (45 '4) a further 
decrease. In the next year, 1714, the quotation continued to 
recede, owing to a further call of 25 per cent., for which neither 
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stock nor bonds was given.’ At this date 
reduced to £402,950, probably through fort 


of the call at the reorganization \ccordin 


at the court meeting when this call was sancti: 


stood at £405,519. 


From 1715 to 1718 the company continued 


[he lowest price of each of the four years w 


the reduced capital, thus repeating those 
old. <A further instance of the ill-luck « 


1720 when an issue of capital, known as the 


made at a low price, and within a few months 
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THE PLANTATION TYPE OF COLONY 


INASMUCH as the various colonial governments in America 


were different in form and appearance, and inasmuch as the govern- 
ment of any one colony sometimes altered in form as time went on, 
writers and teachers have shown a tendency to dwell upon these 
dissimilarities and to emphasize their presence as throwing light 
on the evolution of the American state. Whether this manner of 


treating our history, if fairly done, be right or wrong, it certainly 


brings difficulties to the student who takes up the constitutional side 


of colonial development, for it obscures as well as illumines. More 


crateful, sometimes, is the discovery of similar institutions and con- 


ditions. Approaching the subject from this side, the effort must be 


to emphasize the features that are common. If, for example, it be 


possible to show that the earliest settlements in Virginia, New 
England and New Netherland had common, but distinctive, features 


which mark them as different from later colonial forms, then it is 


permissible to use these features as descriptive of a form of com- 


munity that may be called typical. This form would stand as the 


earliest practical model of colonial effort. Such a type would con- 


veniently aid analysis and comparison at the beginning of colonial 


history. If, with this step taken, it be possible to go still further 


and to point out that this special type reproduced itself all through 


colonial history, even though in modified forms, then another step 


has been taken and the original type stands forth as a concept that 


touches the whole colonial period. Like the biologist’s concept of 


a “genus” it may be a standard for testing and grouping allied 


forms. 
Che conditions at Jamestown from 1610 onward give the earliest 


illustration of a colonial community which can be used as the type 


of a persistent form. The English setthements at Jamestown and 


Sagadahoc before 1610 were both tentative and undisciplined efforts 


ending in abandonment. But when Lord Delaware turned back 


the fugitives who had fled from Jamestown in 1610 and re-established 


the colony, he began a period marked by better management and 


more definite aims. The Jamestown colony, as maintained by 


Delaware and his deputies, had the following characteristics ; absence 


of private property, agriculture as industrial basis, union of pro- 
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prietorship with jurisdiction, government for economic ends chiefly, 


and discretionary administration. The absence of private property 


i 


is the most striking feature, perhaps, of this colony. Under th 
charter the soil of Virginia was given by the crown to the Virginia 
Company and held by the company at its own disposal. Houses 


were built upon the soil, and garden-plots were assigned’ to col 

nists, but there was nothing of permanence in the possession s vel 

and private property in land was thus absent. The labor of th 
colonists was pledged to the company for a term of years, bei 

the disposal of the company’s governor in return for maintenanc« 

and future dividends.” While the word “ servant”’ is seldom ap 

plied to the company’s colonists, probably because they were tech 


nically stock-holders, nevertheless they were really hired employees 


and treated as such. It is true, then, that private property in labs 


was absent. Cattle were constantly sent to Virginia by the com 
pany.* Necessarily they were cared for by colonists, but they seem 
to have remained company property.’ Sandys calls them happily 
“the goods of the Company, for the service of the public Thi 
produce of the colonists’ labor, when exported, was the property 
of the company and sold for its benefit. Economic condit 

indicate the colony as like a private estate. Two other facts are 


pertinent ; colonists had no right to export for themselves,” they 
had no right of residence if the colonial governor thought fit to 
deport them, nor right to depart if the governor were unwill 


that they should do so.’ 


Agriculture was the basic industry of colonial life, because no 
other source of food supply was as convenient and reliable as that 
of the tilled field. The other sources of supply were Indian t 
fishing and English aid, but none of these was as important as ag 
culture. The historical importance of agriculture lies in its m 
ing influence upon colonial life. In Virginia especially, the rise of 
tobacco-culture was notable, but even before the first tobacco-cr 


the value of land as a means for agricultural effort was leading th 


colonists on to progressive steps of great significané The tilla 


' Force, 7racts, 1. ** New Life of Virginia,’’ p. 14 


2For terms given colonists: Force, 7racts, I. ** Nova Br 
Brown, Genes f th United States, 1. 249, 253, 426 I 
Force, 7racts, III. ** True Declaration,” p. 20, and ** vs | p. 15-16 
Brown, Genesis, 1. 491-493 
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‘Force, 7racts, III. Laws Divine,’’ p. 15, shows 
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done in Virginia before 1610 seems to have been unsystemati: 


[he union of economic proprietorship and political jurisdiction was 
the third characteristic feature of Jamestown colony. The com 


pany held both political and economic control over the colony and 


exercised both without separation, by giving them into the hands ot 


the governor whom it set over the colony. But while the company 
possessed both political and economic powers, its chief interest | 


with the latter. The fact that government was for economic ends 


ay 


chiefly is another characteristic. That there were altruistic ideas 
like conversion of savages and relief of paupers attached to dreams of 
development need not be forgotten, but the practical ruling motiv: 
of action is plainly commercial. Hence the contrast between th« 
early colony and its later form rhe proprietors worked and hoped 
for returning cargoes of marketable products, while the colonia! 
governor busied himself to plant crops, control his workmen, buy 
furs, husband supplies and scheme for new sources of wealth The 
earliest colonial history is distinctly economic. Discretionary ad 
ministration was also characteristic of the earliest colonies. Give 
a body of men needing to be held sternly to uncongenial work, and 
the necessity of a strong hand in control is apparent. At James 
town the governor had absolute power.” Nominally the colonists 
had a right to vote as stock-holders at company meetings, but there 

is no record of proxies from them, and by neither royal charter no1 
company grant were they given any power against the company's 
governor. This gave the governor full discretionary power, exe: 

cised with the advice of a council chosen by himself. 

At New Plymouth colony conditions similar to those at James 
town existed. The colonists here were offered, and, after hesitation, 
accepted terms like those of the Virginia colonists. The lands of 
the colony belonged undividedly to a group of persons vaguely de- 


scribed as “ John Pierce and his associates,’’ under which term wer: 


included some London merchants and also such colonists as might 
be duly enrolled with them as partners. Unlike the Virginia Com- 
pany, they held no charter although organized as a joint-stock 
company. Under the terms given the colonists, the latter were to 
settle on the land which the partners held from the New England 
Council, pledging their labor for a term of years, receiving mean 
while, from the common treasury, houses, food and clothing, and in 
return sending the London men such products as they could.” Ob 


viously, these conditions left no room for individual property. In this 


' Brown, Genesis, 1. 3385, 415, 491-493 
I. 376-383, also IT. 8or. 
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colony agriculture took its place as the i sti 
depended most. Fishing and fur-trad t but 
to the colonists themselves the importa ind 1 tv of t 


were clear,’ and their earliest disagreement with the London par 
was caused by their demand for land of their ow: Union of 
diction with proprietorship existed at New Plymouth a 

of the patent from the New England Cour Phe vas : 
tion of the two in colonial administratio: Ci ial ¢ ! 
was carried on for economic purposes, the governor b 
ble to the London partners and occupied in overs« 
supplies.‘ The last feature of those enumerated was pres 


not in the absolute form adopted in Virginia \t New Plymout 


the governor, although an officer charged with t terest 
European investors, was nevertheless elected to his pl ice \ 
colonists His elective tenure seems not, however, t 

vented him from wielding discretionary power,’ unc] ed by ! 


statutes or immunities of any sort 
New Netherland was first settled with posts of fur-t: 


but until 1624 there is ne evidence of family life or of sy 


agriculture in the colony and, therefore, no hint permanent s 
tlement. After 1624, when the West India Company sent 

' actual agricultural colonists, the history of New Nether s 
some likeness to that of the English colonies The details 
first ten years after 1624 are very obscure, but such positive 
negative evidence as exists points clearly to a type of 
that of Jamestown in its essential characteristics \s ti 
ownership, it is clear that the company b ht M tt ] 
for itself in 1626 and removed to it the scattered colonists pre 
sent over, that six farms were laid out, which seem t 
company property at first and were certainly so some years lat 
and that there is no reference to private land holdi: n Ma tt 
before 16236.° As to labor, it is certain that a nsiderable part 
the colonists were employees of the company There is no definit 
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| statement extant as to the terms given colonists, but various hints 
1 show that they were transported by the company, paid wages after 
1 their arrival, and furnished with some amount of supplies. These 
hired colonists were not members of the West India Company.’ 


The company also sent over cattle, which were cared for by colo- 


nists, and yet, apparently, remained the property of the company.* 


economic unity, based upon agriculture, under an exclusive local 


government which combined political jurisdiction with the powers 


measurement for classification, it is not essential that it should ac- 
tually exist, but the plantation type as here described did exist at 
two, probably three, separated points. 

rhe plantation type had but a short existence in those places 
where it appeared, a change being wrought by the appearance of 
private property in land. Obviously the plantation was no longer 
an economic unity when the immediate control of tillage passed out 
of the hands of the plantation proprietors. Only political unity re- 
mained. The appearance of private property was always the begin- 
ning of a change that ceased not until the economic control of the 


proprietors was swallowed up. In the Virginia colony the altera- 


1 Col. Docs., 1. 181, II. 768; D Hist. of N. Y., Ul. 30 
rhey had, consequently, no promise of future dividends like English colonists. In 
later years, and probably from the beginning, the West India Company kept an account 
with each employee, crediting with regular wages, and debiting with supplies and trans- 
portation The account could be completely closed at any time. 
’ Doc. Hist. of N. Y., U1. 25, 26; N. Y. Hist. Soc. Col/., 2d S., II. 89; M. ¥Y. 
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Such facts as these show that the proprietors of New Netherland 
were bent on establishing an agricultural community on Manhattan 
Island. The governor whom they sent over to manage their inter- 
ests lived at Manhattan and managed both the local affairs and the 
more distant work of the fur-trading stations. As in the English 
colonies, the company held both jurisdiction and proprietorship. 
[he three earlier colonies thus show the dominance of the eco- 
nomic motive over the political. The problems of the early gov- 
ernors were those of commerce rather than of statecraft, and the 
colonies themselves must be considered essentially unlike their own 
later forms when the political phase of government became more 
: developed. Englishmen of the colonial period called the American 
settlements “ plantations,” and that word is a convenient one for 
designating the earliest type of colonial experiment. A definition 
may be made. The “plantation type”’ of colony is that form of 
settlement which showed in its structure the economic motive in its 
' completest form ; or, the typical form of a plantation was that of an 


of economic proprietorship. Since a type is only a standard of 


é 

| 
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tion of the plantation type can be roughly traced in 1 tim f Dal 
and Argall. The change seems to have begun in 1614 when Da 


allotted small tracts to some of the colonists on a formal tenure 


involving quit-rent and one month of labor in eac!] 
tracts passed to private tillage, and before th ‘ t t 
were eighty-one of these farms in the colony Whether this 
was Dale’s own, or the result of English orders, is 

to this time the colony had cost the proprietors about 5 

lars * without any balance of profit, and Dale’s move s t 


to make the colony self-supporting The new po! vas 


in Virginia. In 1617, wl 


farmers on the company land outnumbered thos t 
servic Apparently acting under instructions, A: 

destroy the old system on the company’s plantation by s t 
cattle to private owners.‘ A year later he report that t 
under cultivation was completely exhausted,’ and s 

cate that he stopped entirely the work on th 

Thus within five years the colonial governors w 

ing off from the company the burden, as it had proved t 


managing a plantation. There yet remained vai s tracts 


company, worked by colonists whom they sent over, b he 


ant 


town plantation was parcelled out to private interests. T] 


mation of 1619 may perhaps be called its ul endit 


[he plantation at New Plymouth had a shorter lease of 
than that at Jamestown Discouraged by recurrit t 
London proprietors, upon whom rested the burden of maint 


failed to send their pe ople adeq late support Governor B 
met the emergency in 1623 by assigning tracts on yearly 
with economic independence for each possessor. In the s 

the London partners sent over free planters for the first tim 


their number was increased somewhat by an emancipati 


contented colonists.” By the close of 1623 the New | 
colony had reached the same point to which Jamestown | 
in 1616, that is to say, it contained private interests and _ fre 
based upon a very weak land-tenure In this t t 


remained for a time, while the London partners made som 
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efforts toward support. Finally, when the London men _ were 
$7,000 in debt and weary of it all,’ the colonists offered to buy 
them out and the bargain was struck. Smith said in 1624 that 
about $35,000 had been sunk in the experiment.* While this was 
far less than the cost of Jamestown, it was enough to stamp the 
venture as a business failure. By the deed of sale to the colonists 


the powers of the London men over the colony were transferred 
[he American proprietors thereupon divided up the occupied land 
and the cattle among themselves,’ and the plantation placed itself 
recognized individualism Che colonists retained the 
political power, however, as a common interest and it continued to 
be exercised by the colonial governors whom they chose at the 
annual elections \t New Plymouth as at Jamestown the story of 
the colony shows proprietary losses, temporary installation of pri- 
vate interests, and the absorption of the proprietors’ improved prop- 
erty by the holders of private interests 

In the Dutch colony at Manhattan the effort to make plantation 
work profitable proved as unsuccessful as in the English settlements, 
apparently.’ Such profit as came to the West India Company 
through New Netherland was from the fur-trade. In 1629 the 
company issued the Articles of Freedoms and Exemptions, which 
offered privileges to owners of private plantations and to individual 
free planters.” Under these articles the private plantation of Pavonia 
was settled on the west side of the Hudson, but otherwise there 
seem to have been no results in the Manhattan region from the 
concessions of 1629. Not until 1636 is there any evidence of pri- 
vate land-holding on or near the Manhattan purchase. In that 
year certain Indian grants of farms on Long Island were validated 
and a grant is said to have been made of land on Manhattan Island 
itself.” These acts are the earliest recorded alteration of the dimly 
indicated economic unity of the plantation. The creation of free 
farms on Long Island brought under the local management of Man- 
hattan some persons who were politically subordinate to but econom- 
ically independent of the company, and who had a recognized 
attachment to the soil. About the same time that private interests 
in land were beginning, the directér of the colony was se! >< or 


leasing the cattle of the company, and allowing the company farms 


History ** of Plimoth Plantation,’* 259 ; Plymouth Records, XI. 4. 
4N. Y. Col. Docs., 1. 40, 65, 84, 181; New Eng. Reg., XL. 70 
5 Article 21 relates to free planters. MW. ¥. Col. Docs., II. 556 
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to be turned from tillage to pasture Director Van 17 
whom these incidents occurred, was superseded in 1 . Director 
Kieft In his first year of ntrol some orders ! . 1 for tl 
control of the company’s men and th 
but the growth of private interests was ¢ t | I t 
o created a mass of tenants ‘ Ma atta S ) i 
ands on quit-rent, first by specil strun ind t \ 
order The grants made duri Kieft's first two yea d 
leases of the company farms, of its saw-mill and smithy,‘ s 
he completeness of the growth of individualism t 
Manhattan agricultural settlement had passed thi t 
cycle of change as Jamestown and New Plymouth, although it 
progress ts far more obscur 
The summing up of these repeated examples of plantation 
change must be, at the best, unsatisfactory, because of the lack of 
full details, but there seems to be a logical course of events | 
first step was doubtless the appearance of the free laborer on the 
plantation, whose presence was due, not to free immigration, but to 
the expiration of service Many colonists went back to Europe 


I 


when their terms expired, but others preferred the free frontier lit 
The next step may have been a demand for private tracts at a time 
vhen absentee farming was felt to be a failure Che third step was 
perhaps the knowledge that private enterprise could pay more t 


to the proprietors than the proprietors could win for themselves by 


direct plantation effort. It may fairly be said that the collapse of 
proprietary effort was closely connected with the rise of the free 
planter Perhaps John Locke showed a touch of shrewd foresight 
when he wished to make the colonists of ( arolina a class doomed 
to perpetual service. 

About the same time that the plantation colonies transformed 
themselves, another alteration of conditions took place in each 
colony, which emphasized the transition of colonial government 
from economic motives to political This was the differentiation of 
colony government from local government Phe vovernments of 
the early plantation colonies had in them the elements o ith local 
and general control, managing as they did the actual interests of 
single small settlements and yet holding the powers necessary 


for governing the whole region in which a settlement lay. At 


first these colonial governments were essentially local in nature 


~ 
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When settlements multiplied, the extensive powers of the several 
executives, which had been possessed from the beginning, were 
utilized to enforce political unity. The change brought no break 
in the sequence of colonial administration. The word “ colony”’ 
merely took on a broader meaning than before, while “ plantation "’ 


been, a local community subject to colonial 


remained what it had 
government. The plantation type is therefore the ancestor of thi 
older colonial and state governments by direct derivation. 

But the plantation type begins not only the development of 
colonial government but that of local government as well, for as 
agricultural settlements multiplied beyond the first simple establish- 
ments, the various features of the plantation type reappeared in the 
new communities. Usually these features were more or less modi- 
fied in their extent and completeness, but still they were character- 
istic, and their presence marks off broadly a certain large group of 
local governments as radically different in nature from the local 
communities of the present time. In this group are included the 
privileged plantations of Virginia, the manors of several colonies, 
the patroonships of New Netherland and many of the New England 
towns. The kinship of these places to the plantation type is plain. 
They were based upon agricultural organization. There were in 
each a measure of economic unity, a combination of jurisdiction 
with powers of proprietorship, and some use of civil administration 
for economic ends. This group of modified forms includes also 
such settlements as that of the Massachusetts Bay Company, which, 
like early Jamestown, was both plantation and colony, but which 
was not of the pure plantation type. An evolution went on in thes 
modified forms in much the same way as it had in the first colonial 
plantations. Sometimes the course of events stripped away the 
jurisdictional side of a settlement and allowed it to fall back into a 
mere personal estate, but more often the economic side was given 
up and the community developed into a political entity with only 
political powers. 

The differentiation of colonial and local government in Virginia 
began with the settlement of Henrico in 1611 as a plantation like 
Jamestown, belonging to the Virginia Company. In 1613, the 
Bermuda plantation was organized by Dale. It was, apparently, a 
co-operative or corporate plantation composed of company employees 
pledged to three years of service and holding some sort of political 
privileges.’ In 1617 other modified forms of the plantation type 
were created by the locating of private plantations upon lands 
granted by the company. Virginia was the first colony to develop 
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type in Europe Both are based upon the ideas of economic unity 
and proprietary jurisdiction,’ and some resemblances may be traced 
in the manner of working. In some cases there is clear evidence 


that the Old World manor was copied in modified forms of the 


plantation typ Chis is true of the Maryland manors, in certain 
Virginia plantations, in the patroonships of New Netherland and 
in Gorges’s settlement in Maine. Feudal ideas are plain in the 


charters of Calvert, Plowden, Gorges and the Carolina grantees. 
Nevertheless, this does not prove that Jamestown or New Plymouth 
or Manhattan were copies of manors either in their forms or in their 
workings. The question is an open one. 

LD. Scisco. 
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THE STATE OF FRANKLIN ’ 


In the history of the American frontier there have been repeated 


‘ 1 


instances of the settlers’ themselves taking the initiative in tl 
tion of local governments. Of these governments, formed by 


tely no other authority than that of the people directly c 


perhaps the most noteworthy is that of the state of Frank] It 
was maintained for about three years against the authority of t 


parent state, North Carolina The movement c: 1 not stly 


be called a rebellion, however, as it was not begun till after the set 

tlers thought themselves abandoned and left without any er 

ment. Seven years before, they had gladly given up their first 

pendent association and accepted the authority of North Carolina 
This first government, or “ Watauga government, s 

called, was formed in 1772. The first settlers, who had c1 


the mountains and established themselves along the Holst 


Watauga, and other streams of what is now eastern Tennesse¢ 
found themselves beyond the influence of the laws of North Caro 
lina, within whose territorial limits this region was included In 


this situation they easily and naturally organized a government 


for themselves, passed laws, and put them into force quite inde- 


pendently of any outside influence. In doing so they merely carried 


a little further the principles of the North Carolina Regulators, with 
which they were doubtless familiar In another aspect their sit 


ation and their action were quite similar to those of the Pilgris 


Fathers. The Watauga government was in operatior quite 
cessful operation, so far as we know — for five ve irs, vhe it the 


request of the settlers themselves the North Carolina government 
was extended over them. Laws were passed to confirm marriages 


and other acts requiring state sanction So the Wataugans easily 


n 
became North Carolinians. Other communities of that region went 


through a similar political experience It was 1 strange that 


these backwoodsmen, after their experience with independer 


ernment, should easily revert to it when in their opinion their inter- 


ests demanded it. It has been suggested that the example of Ver- 
For a fuller description of t Watauga, Cu I ( 
see Turner, ‘‘ Western State Making in t < tionary Era, AM} .H 
RICAL REVIEW, Oct., 18q5 
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mont, maintaining her independence successfully against the states 
of New York and New Hampshire, was the cause of the Frankli: 
movement Vermont's action may have had some influence on th 
Franklin leaders, although there is no direct evidence of it. Mor 

over, considering the character and experience of these frontiersmen 


it would seem that only an occasion was necessary to make them 


take the step they 

[he occasion was furnished by an act of the North Carolina 
general assembly by which her territory west of the mountains was 
ceded to Congress Chis was in response to a request by that body 
that all states claiming lands beyond the Alleghanies should giv 


them uy help defray the expenses of the Revolutionary Wat 


Congress had just passed the ordinance containing the so-called 
Jefferson plan he division and organization of the west into new 
states.” One of the angular states of that plan included most 
of the territory occupied by the settlers whom we are considerins 

Not only did it seem to them that their statehood was assured by 
the action of Congress and of North Carolina, but they were mack 
to feel that at least some prominent North Carolinians were 

get rid of them for personal reasons. It was reported that when 
the cession bill was before the North Carolina general assembly, and 
the members from the transmontane counties were pleading 


il 


continued as a part of the state, prominent members from the 
counties said that the Western people were the offscourings o 


rid of them The delegates 


earth and they would be well 
the four western counties carried the news of the cession to the 
constituents ‘wo years hi n allowed Congress in which t 
accept the territory [his was made much of, while the correlative 
declaration, that it should remain under North Carolina's jurisdi 
tion until so accepted, was disregarded. The standing and well 
grounded complaints of North Carolina’s excessive and unjust taxa- 
tion and her inadequate judicial and military provision for the west 
influenced many in favor of the new state scheme. So for various 
reasons there was a large party ready to embark upon it 

A committee composed of two members from each captain's 
company proposed an election of delegates from Washington, Sul 
livan, Greene, and Davidson counties, who should meet in conven- 
tion at Jonesborough with power to adopt such measures as they 
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was made pre sident, and Land Cart I 1 | tion 
adopted the report ol t —that th i b nent 
to petition Congress to a tt North Carolina's to 
suntenance us in forming ours s into a separat ! t | 
either to frame a p rmanent or temp ‘ stit ) toa 
olve of Congress show then ctat oratil 
the neighboring settlements of Vu 4 tha When 
iny contiguous part of Vir i shall make app to this 
\ssociation, after they a ly permittes ther by tl tate of 
Virginia or other power havin nizance thereof,” it yur Opinion 
that they may be received and enjoy the same privi s that we do 
may or shall enjoy It was ther decided that n r more 
persons ought to be sent to represent our situatio! the ( ress 
of the United States, and this t has just ht and thor 
ity to prescribe a regular mode t is Support | vote stood 
to 1§ 1n favor of tormi nto separate t t stat it 
this time There is evidence that S« r himself was opposed to the 


movement at first. 


into the franklin measures by a large number of t people of this 

Country The lack of harmony was parti irly manifest in the 

second convention, Caliea tor the rpos dra ) stitu 


tion. It did not meet till November, 1754, seve! veeks after the 
; 
time set for it, and then broke up in contusior 

Meanwhile, before Congress had had an opportunity to accept 
North Carolina’s western territory the act of cession Was rep iled by 
the North Carolina general assembly In the act of repeal the rea 
son therefor is given as follows 

Chat the cession, so intended, was made in full conta e that the 
whole expense of the Ind un expedit ons and militia 1ids to the states ol 
South Carolina and Georgia should pass to account our ota of the 
continental expenses in the e Wal and also tl the other state 1old 
ing western territory wo ld make sim r cessio dt ta tne tate 

ot what th \ ” 
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would unanimously grant imposts of five per cent as a common fund for 
the discharge of the federal debt; and whereas the states of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, after accepting the cessions of New York and Vir 
ginia, have since put in claims for a large part of that territory, all the 
above expected measures for constituting a substantial common fund have 


> * 


been either frustrated or delayed. 

Che party opposed to the organization of the new state was 
strengthened by further action of the North Carolina general assem- 
bly. The western counties were formed into a superior court district 
with an assistant superior court judge, and a brigadier-general of 
militia was created. In view of these concessions John Sevier 
made a speech against forming a new state, even when the election 
to the third convention was in progress. This convention met, 
however, December 14, 1784, and provided that a general assembly 
should be elected under the North Carolina election law, and should 
put the new 


government into operation at once. It also proposed 
a written constitution for the new state. The Reverend Samuel 
Houston was an influential member of this convention from Wash 
ington county, and in a preface to a proposed constitution which he 
advocated has well sketched the history of constitution-making in 


Franklin, as follows: 


In December 1784, at Jonesborough in this state, a Convention was 
held, and having agreed to a Constitution, recommended and held it out 
to the people for their consideration, signifying to the peopie, that be 
fore the expiration of one year they should choose a Convention, for the 
express purpose of adopting it in the name of the people, or altering it, 
as instructed by them; which is attested by the Resolve itself, and a 
Resolve of the Assembly which sat August 1786. 

Well, accordingly, the late Convention met at Greeneville, November 
the 14th, 1785; and from different parts of the State, the people laid in 
instructions, which shewed that there was a great diversity and con- 
trariety of sentiments amongst them. However, the Convention, after 
some debate, agreed to appoint a Committee of their members, who 
should prepare a Form of Government to lay before the whole Convention, 
that it might be examined, altered, amended, and added to, as the ma 
jority should think proper ; and thus be perfected and finished in as accu 
rate a manner as the united wisdom of members of the Convention could do. 

After the Committee retired, the first thing of account they agreed 
upon, was, to proceed upon business by taking the Constitution of North 
Carolina for their groundwork or foundation, and together with it, all 
political helps that the thirteen Constitutions, the instructions of the 
people, and any other quarter might afford, to prepare a report to lay 
before the Convention. In this manner the Committee proceeded, 
adhering strictly to the groundwork, viz., North Carolina Constitution, 
retaining of it whatever appeared suitable, and to it collected pieces out 
of their other political helps, till they had just conformed their plan, that 
it might be laid before the whole Convention, that, as has been said, it 
might be examined, altered, amended, and added to, as the majority 
should think best. 
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information about ‘““New State.” He 

n on different occasions a sort of go-between in 

the controversy between Sevier and Governor Martin of 

irolina At the beginning of it, shortly after the repeal of 
of cession, he wrote to Sevier as follows: 


Esq., Brigadier General Washington 


nor martins the 19 ! he informed me that Maj 
it forward near four weeks ago with some dispatches to you 
Generals Commission with a number of other papers 
1e the first business that the assemble Did was to repeal the 
on bill ( Congress Could meet to accept it .. as you 
have formed a (;overnment heare I must beg that you will inform me 
whithe will } t or let it lay over untill you Can be Better in 


formed 


not allowed to lie over. The first general assembly 

Frankland, as it was then called, met early in 
and proceeded to organize the new government. A full set 
officers was chosen, including John Sevier as governor He ac- 
cepted this office in spite of his appointment as brigadier-general of 
the district by the North Carolina government. The definite 
launching of the new government called forth the following letter 
from Governor Martin, addressed to ‘ Brigadier Generai Saveez’’ 

ing Sevier 


DaNbURY, the 27th of Feb. 1785 


With some concern | have heard that the counties of Washington, 
Sullivan, and Greene, have lately declared themselves independent of 
the state of Ni ) lina, and have chosen you governor; that you 
have accepted the same, and are now acting with a number of officers 


under the authority of the new government 


e 
\s | wish to have full 
Samuel Henderson waits upon you with this, by whom you will please to 


and proper information on this subject, major 


transmit me an account of the late proceedings of the people, relative to 
the above, in the western country, that I may have it in my power to 
communicate the same to the general assembly. ‘The general discontent 
that prevailed through the state at the late cession act, and the sense of 
(Congress to make the state no retaliation for the same, caused the assem- 
bly to repeal that act, by a large majority, and to convince the people of 
the western country, that the state still retained her affection for them, 
was not desirous to part with so respectable a body of citizens, in the 
present situation of affairs, attempted to render government as easy as 
possible, b cting a new superior court district, creating a brigadier 
general of the militia, and an assistant judge of the said superior court, 
which was, in short, redressing every grievance, and removing every 
obstacle that called for a separation, and which the legislature were 
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of any further protection, consulted each other and concluded it was best 
to appear reconciled with the measure, in order to obtain the best terms 
they could, and was not surprised to see North Carolina, immediately on 
passing the act of cession, enter into a resolve, to stop the goods that 
they, by act of the general assembly, had promised to give the Indians, 
for the lands they had taken from them, and sold for the use of the state 

he inadequate allowance made the judges who were appointed to 
attend the courts of criminal jurisdiction, and who had to travel over the 
mountains, amounted to a prohibition as to the administration of justice 
in this quarter: and although the judge appointed on this side the moun 
tains, might, from the regard he had to the administration of justice in 
the county of Cumberland, have held a court there, yet, as your excel 
lency said, to 


grant him a commission agreeable to the act of general as 
sembly, he could not have performed that service, had he been ever so 
desirous of doing it. 

The people of the western country found themselves taxed to support 
government, while they were deprived of all the blessings of it; not to 
mention the injustice done them in taxing their land that lay five hun 


dred miles from trade, equal to lands of the same quality, on the sea 


shore. The frequent murders committed by the Indians on our frontiers, 
have compelled us to fall upon some plan for our own defence. How far 
North Carolina has been accessory to those murders, we will not pretend 
to say. We know she took the land the Indians cleared — promised to 
pay them for it—-and again resolved not to do it; and that in conse 


quence of that resolve the goods were stopped. 

You say it has been suggested that the goods your state promised the 
Indians, are to be stopped, and the commissioners arrested when they 
arrive on the business of the treaty. We are happy to inform you that 
that suggestion is false, groundless, and without the least foundation ; and 
we are certain you cannot pretend to fault us, that your state stopped the 
goods by a resolve of the general assembly in violation of the act for 
granting them to the Indians: and if vour state is determined to evade 
their promise to the Indians, we intreat you, not to lay the blame upon 
us, who are entirely innocent, and determined to remain so. 

It is true we have declared ourselves an independent state, and pledged 
our honours, confirmed by solemn oath, to support, maintain, and defend 
the same But we had not the most distant idea that we should have 
incurred the least displeasure from North Carolina, who compelled us to 
the measure ; and to convince her that we still retain our affection for 
her, the first law we enacted, was to confirm all and every right granted 
under the laws of North Carolina; and have placed them on the same 
footing in every respect, as if we had not declared ourselves an inde 
pendent state; hath patronized her constitutional laws —and hope for 
her assistance and influence in Congress, for hastening our reception into 
the foederal union. Should our hopes be blasted, we are determined 
never to desert that independence which we are bound by every tie of 
honor and religion, to support. 

We are induced to think North Carolina will not blame us for endeay 
oring to promote our own interest and happiness, while we do not attempt 
to abridge her’s, and appeal to an impartial world to determine, whether 
we have deserted North Carolina or North Carolina deserted us? You 
will please lay these our sentiments before the general assembly of your 
state, and beg leave to assure them, that should they ever stand in need 
of our assistance, we shall be always ready to render them every service 
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in our power, and hope to find the same sentiment ‘ ng in the 
towards us. 
Your verv | I c 
( 
By order of both houses of the general asset \ 


tHoMAS C. 
CHapmMan, C. C 
lo his Excellency Alexander Martin, Es 
Governor of the state of North Caro ina 
Meanwhile, as his letter to Sevier had been unavail 
Martin published a long manifesto opposed to tl m 
the government of Frankland and using some tl 


authority was not given up In order to get his pi mat 


tributed among the people whom he intended it sl 
he sent it to Colonel John Tipton, a prominent 
state scheme, and bitter rival of John Sevier 
In the letter accompanying it he referred to Tipt 
to prevent the late rash, and unwarrantable Measure f the |} ( 
of the Counties of Washington, Sullivan, and Gr 


him to make the proclamation public through his ‘* county, and 


elsewhere, it mav be necessary by dispersi Copys thereof.’ fF 
conclusion he thanked him forthe “ attempts he had al: lv made to 
discountenance the lawless proces li os Oo: Nis ne 
gested that ‘‘they would not be unnoticed by the Legislatur rh 
circulation of this document does not appear to ha n 


effect upon the situation. According to one report it “* was 
ouslv answered by two different hands and afterwards 
derision.” It was moreover met by the counter p1 umat 


Governor Sevier, issued May 15,1785. H harged that its ol t 


was ‘‘to create sedition and stir up insurrection amongst t 
citizens of this state, thinking thereby to destroy that 


tranquility that so greatly abounds amongst the peacetul citizens of 
this new happy country.”’ He refers to the effectiy vork « 
backwoodsmen in the battle of King’s Mountain and points out t! 
ingratitude of North Carolinians, who “ first invited to t 
tion’’ and ‘if in their power would now bring dow: 

destruction on that part of their 


well know, saved the present state out of the har 
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and saved her from impending ruin He closes by “ strictly en- 
joining and requiring all and every the good citizens of this state, 
is they will answer the same at their peril, to be obedient and con- 


formable to the laws thereof 

While the issue between the new and the parent state was thus 
squarely presented, the new government was assuming and exercis 
actual jurisdiction. A man in Washington county, Virginia, 
wrote June 1, 1785, that “the New society or State called Frank- 
lin has already put off its infant habit, and seems to step forward 
with a florid, healthy constitution ; it wants only the paternal guat 
dianship of Congress for a short period, to entitle it to be admitted 
h eclat, as a member of the Federal Government. Here the 
genuine Republican! here the real whig will find a safe asylum, a 


comfortable retreat among those modern Franks, the hardy moun- 


tain men! 


The paternal guardianship of Congress had been particularly 


desired by the Franklinites from the beginning. It was closely 
connected with their idea of independence, which was the independ- 
ence of a state in the Federal Union. Their plan in the beginning 


was to send one or more persons to “ represent their situation” in 
Congress and to bear their petition that that body accept North 
Carolina's cession and give them ‘“* countenance in forming a separate 
government.”’ William Cocke was chosen delegate, and was re 
ported to have been “ greatly satisfied with his reception.” ° 
Although some influence was brought to bear to secure further 
land cessions to Congress, and although some members showed a 
decided sympathy for the new state,’ nothing was done to give it 
official recognition. Cocke later sent an appeal to Benjamin Frank- 
lin asking for advice.‘ That experienced statesman in his reply 
expressed appreciation of the honor of having his name adopted by 
the new state which he had hitherto supposed was called Frankland, 
but advised his friends not to persist in their plan of separation from 
North Carolina at that time. In the spring of 1787 Governor 
Sevier himself wrote to Franklin, outlining the whole history of the 
movement, and asking him, if he thinks the cause laudable, “ to 
write on the subject.’ He said Franklin's former letter had not 
been received, but if one should be directed in “‘ care of the gover- 


nor of Georgia it would come safe.” ° 


Governor Sevier’s entire proclamation may be found in Pennsylvania Packet, Aug 
9, 1755 
Varyland Gazette, Oct. 11, 1785, Draper Colls., Newspaper Extracts, IT] 


‘William Grayson to Governor Randoiph, Ca/endarof lirginia State Papers, 1V. 296 
*Cocke to Franklin, Works of Franklin, X. 260. 
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cable and enlightened Administration would pave the way ”’ for a 
redress of grievances, plunged directly into the new state questions. 
His words on this subject are worth quoting as coming from the 
man who was at this time the leader of the new state movement in 
his region. He wrote as follows: 


We are told (but it is only from report) that we have offended gov 
ernment on account of our sentiments being favourable to a new State, and 
our looking forward for a separation. If such a disposition is criminal, 
I confess there is not a few in this County to whom guilt may be imputed, 
and to many respectable characters in other Counties on the Western 
Waters If we wish for a separation it is on account of grievances that 
daily become more and more intolerable ; it is from a hope that another 
mode of governing will make us more useful than we now are to the gen 
eral Confederacy, or ever can be, whilst so connected But why can 
blame fall on us when our aim is to conduct measures in an orderly man 
ner, and strictly consistant with the Constitution. . . . But, sir, why 
may we not take courage and say we are right when adverting to our own 
Constitution, to the different Acts of Congress, that of different Legisla 
tures, the opinions of the first statesmen in America, among whom we 
can number an illustrious Commander, a great Lawyer and Judge in this 
State, and a Governor of Virginia himself. ' 


All this might seem to indicate that another new state was in 
contemplation rather than an addition to the state of Franklin; but 


such was not the case. Campbell had regarded the Franklin 


movement as hasty, and had expressed the opinion that the moun- 
taineers should have waited for some encouragement from Congress 
before setting up an independent state. But after it had been done 


} 


he thought it would be best for the people on the western waters of 
Virginia to join the Franklinites ; and “the sooner the better,” said 
he, ‘‘or we need not expect to share equal advantages with them.” 
[he settlers of these parts of Virginia and North Carolina had acted 
together in the war of the Revolution, and there were economic as 
well as political reasons why they should now be bound together 
into a single state. The people of western Virginia sent two peti- 
tions to Congress asking to be formed into a new state, and pro- 
posing boundaries which included the Franklin settlements. They 
wanted the Jefferson plan of 1784 so modified as to allow this. 
Virginia, determined to check the movement, passed an act in 
the fall of 1785 by which it was made high treason to erect an 
independent government within her limits unless authorized by the 
assembly. This seems to have been effectual. The Franklin people 
must have been much disappointed at not gaining the addition of 
these parts of Virginia. They had hoped that with this accession 


they would be strong enough to secure recognition by Congress 


[bid., 44 
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and admission to the Federal Union.’ But ther ems to have 


been no public attempt to secure an addition of any part of Vir 


ginia’s territory without her consent Governor Sevier emphasized 

this in a letter to Governor Henry, saying, “we will on no account 

K:ncourage any part of The people of your state to joi s nor 

will we receive any of them unless by Consent of your stat 

[here seems to have been no discussion of a union with any part 


of Virginia after the fall of 1785 


In the spring of 1785 it was reported that a project of quite a 
different character was on foot, with the object of getting an acces 
sion of population and territory toward the south It was 


less than the incorporation of the Cherokee Indians into the new 


state—something decidedly exceptional in United States history 
Difficulties had been expected when Governor Martin, alleging t] 

defection of the Western people as the reason, refused to deliver 
goods promised to the Indians for their land or to hold any treaty 
with them. A little later he reported that “the Greatest part of the 
Cherokee and Creek Indians are for warr, occassioned by the Stat 
of Franklyn passing an Act to Extend their Boundary with 
out Holding any Treaty with them Colonel Joseph Marti 


thought that if the Westerners should proceed with their new stat 


movement it would involve the whole country in a general Indiat 


war. The next report was that the Cherokees were likely to be 
incorporated in the state of Franklin and send delegates to her gen 
eral assembly. What there was at the bottom of the report we 
cannot say. We have it from at least three different sources, letter 
dated May and June, 1785. Arthur Campbell wrote to Governor 
Henry that Governor Sevier was then ‘treating with the Cherokee 


with a view to an incorporation.” * A * gentleman in Washington 
wrote that ‘“‘ The executive of the State of Franklin has lately cor 


cluded a treaty of amity and perpetual friendship with the Cherok« 


Indians, and a negociation is on foot to 


tation in the new legislation.”’ The Warvland Gazette (Oct. 11 
1785), published an “ Extract of a letter from Caswell County, i 
the State of Frankland,’ whose author said: ‘* A negociation is 


foot with the Cherokees, and the aim will be to incorporate them 


and make them useful citizens. I dare say this project will start 
' Joseph Martin thought this was their reason for trying get | tow 
to join them. Joseph Martin to Governor Henry, 
IV. 54 
2 Calendar of Virginia Slate Paf 
3 Joseph Martin to Governor Henry, Calendar of | Papers, 1V. 18 
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your rigid sectaries;—but you, we expect, will be more libera 
when it manifestly appears that the interests of humanity and 
our new society will be promoted No evidence appears to show 


whether the Indians declined to be made useful citizens in this way 


or the Franklin leaders changed their minds about it. Perhaps th 
latter feared that to unite with the Indians would prejudice thei 
cause in the other states, where their character was already im 
peached by some. Governor Sevier even thought it incumbent 
upon him to write to Governor Henry, ‘‘we hope soon to convit 


them all that we are not a banditti, but a people who mean to d 


right as far as our knowledge will lead us.’’* Afterwards the 


Franklin government had considerable trouble with the India 


and made an agreement with the friendly state of Georgia to furnish 
1,500 men tora joint expeaition against them. (sovernor Sevic! 
found occasion to bring into play all his ability as an Indian fighter 


It will be remembered that the Franklin government was estab 
lished early in 1785 by a general assembly elected under the North 
Carolina election law [his assembly did a good deal of business 


\mong other things it organized the counties of Caswell, Sever! 


Spencer, Wayne, and Blurt,’ adding them to the original thre It 
ippears to have remained in session through the spring and summet 
of 1785, and only dissolved on the eve of the meeting of the fourth 
state convention. Many of its acts were of course criticised 


Party differences existing among the people were sure to find ¢ 
pression upon most governmental measures. One optimistic Fran] 


linite, speaking of the contentions then existing, wrot 


sive uneasiness to some, but he found it ‘had a powerful influen 


to set on foot free enquiry, and to bring about surprising advance 


in political knowledge. ‘This will be found useful,”’ said he, *‘ in 
forming the manners of a people ; and | am not without hopes that 


the next generation in Frankland will vie with Athens itself h 


proposed constitution then before th« people was another subject 
for dispute The fourth convention was authorized to modify, ac 
cept, or reject it About the first thing done when it met, Nov 
14, was to reject it. A more satisfactory one was drawn up witl 


the constitution of North Carolina as a basis. In this connection 
> 


decision was made regarding the name for the new stat Upt 


this time it seems to have been called Frankland or Franklin indif 


ferently Now it was officially christened Franklin 
Draper Colls., Newspaper Extracts, III 
of nia State Pap , 43 
Major Elholm’s letter Draper Colls., Newspaper Extracts, III 
*Thus in the /ennsylvania Packet, January 5, 1786 Possibly for Blount or Blunt 
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he added ‘The rectitude of our cause, our local situation, to- 
gether with the spirited alertness of our countrymen in such cases, 
would inflame us with confidence of success."” Recalling the assist- 
ance rendered North Carolina by frontiersmen in the Revolutionary 
War, he asked the governor and through him the whole state gov- 
ernment ‘‘ to be pleased to afford the State of Franklin your counte- 
nance in promoting the interest of our infant republic ; and recon- 
ciling matters between us and the parent state.”’' This plea availed 
nothing, however. In the same region where Franklin officers 
acted for their state another set of officers attempted to maintain the 
authority of North Carolina, and with some success. Conflicts 
were of course inevitable, but it is remarkable that they were so 
few. Many of the people took advantage of the situation, particu- 
larly in the matter of tax paying, professing to be uncertain which 
was the rightful authority and so paying no taxes at all. 1o make 
matters worse there was the then common frontier difficulty of scar- 
city of specie. This was remedied by fixing currency values to 
such articles as ** good clean beaver,”’ raccoon, fox, and deer skins, 
linen, bacon, tallow, and *‘ good whiskey.”’ Salaries of state officers 
were fixed in this money toward the last. The governor was 
allowed 1,000 deerskins, while his secretary had 5 O raccoon skins. 
A justice received four muskrat skins for signing a warrant, while 
the constable was allowed one mink skin for serving it.” 

In the last year of its existence, when there seemed to be no 
hope of recognition by Congress or favorable consideration by North 
Carolina, some of the Franklinites allowed themselves to hope that 
the Federal Convention at Philadelphia might do something for 
them. They thought it might undertake to settle their difficulties. 
It could be done, wrote one of them, by investing Congress with 
‘* power to have a deed executed to them for the Territory ceded by 
the State of North Carolina on the 2d of June, 1784.” Their argu- 
ment was that ‘‘ Congress were in possession of the act of cession of 
said state at the time it was repealed; and also that it could not 
with propriety be repealed, as the time Congress had to consider of 
and accept the Territory so ceded was one of the stipulations of the 
said act.""* If an attempt had been made to get the convention to 
act in this way on the strength of this argument, probably there 


would have been some interesting discussion involving important 


Review and Directory of N II Draper Colls., Newspaper 
Extracts, IIT. 
‘Act of Franklin general assembly, quoted in Mary/end Journa’/, March 3, 1789 
By the terms of the law itself it was to go into efiect Jan. I, 17489 
Writer from the state of Franklin,”’ in Mery/and Journa/, July 27, 1787, Draper 
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principles at the basis of Federal relations But the constitt 


makers had no time to take up the claims of the North Car 


mountaineers, even if they had considered it wise to do so. In spi 


of the fact that the United States ive no recognition in any way to 


the state of Franklin and did absolutely nothing for it during 
whole period of its existence, no official Franklin document ai 
letter written by a Franklin citizen, so far as we have been abl 


discover, breathed the slightest complaint against the Federal ¢ 


ernment. Loyalty to the American Union was characteristic of 
them ail. The influence of the frontiersmen upon the development 
of the national spirit in the last century and a quarter of American 
history is not sufficiently understood As the frontier has ept 
from the Alleghany Mountains to the Pacific Ocean and tu 
woodsmen have founded state after state they have alwa beet 
strong in their attachment to the Union [he founders of Franklu 
which might be called the first western state, showed their considera 
tion for the Federal Government in practical ways, if we may credit 
the accounts that have come down to us We can is ] ( 
the *“‘ writer from the state of Franklin’’ whose letter was d 
in the Maryland Journal in July, 1787. He wrot 
opened an office in the State of Franklin for the disposal of the 
lands given up to them by the Cherokee tribe The n 
arising from the sale of the said lands is to be reserved 
Treasury for the express purpose of paying their « ta of the | 
eral Debt, as they are all friends to the Federal G \ 
can enjoy it.””. We may well question whether n vas 
actually laid aside for the Federal cd: bt, but it does not se 

ful that such was the intention 

The new commonwealth was not backward i . 

distinctive interests of the west The Ja wii ! 

the sending of “two Deputies to Kentucky to meet a ¢ 

of all the western settlements for th: purpose } 
proper measures respecting the navigation of the Miss \t 
another time the aggressions of the Spanish from t 

Louisiana received vigorous consideration, especi : 
reported “‘ from undoubted authority that many of their cit 
been deprived of their lives, liberties and property 

diction of the United States, by persons acting under ' 
of his Catholic Majesty’s government The 7 
credited the news ‘from the State of Franklin” that thei \s 
sembly, as the Fathers of the people, thinking it thei: sp 
1 See Turner's ** The Sign f the | A 
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duty to put a stop to all further depredations, have passed a law 
which provides for a body of 1500 men, to be immediately enlisted 
as regular troops for three years, to be embodied in one Legion and 
to be commanded by a General of experience. . . . They will be 
in readiness to march this month and mean to thrash (by the Divine 
Blessing) those perfidious Castilians into a better conduct towards 
the people of the United States.”’ 

Whether troops were actually raised for operation against tl 


) 


ic 


Spanish we cannot tell. Soon the Franklin government had all it 
could do to maintain itself. Colonel Tipton had been invested with 


North Carolina authority, and with the resident North Carolina 


was doing all he could to overthrow the Franklin govern- 


partizans 
ment. The wonder is that there was not more blood shed than 
there was, considering the whole situation. The Tiptonites, as they 
were called, and the Franklinites were in arms against each other, 
and the former succeeded two or three times in getting possession 
of Jone sborough. In spite of these and other conflicts there seems 
to have been but one sanguinary engagement, when perhaps ten 
men were killed. Sevier and his party had been surprised early in 


the morning and compelled to retire so hastily that the governor's 


boots were left behind. General Russell in describing the results 
of the battle at the time wrote: ‘‘ twelve are dead of their wounds 
and the Governor seen 15 miles from home barefooted. The last 
account says both parties are raising more men: how it may end 
God only knows.”’' It ended peaceably, however, shortly after 
this—with the close of Sevier's term of office. His friend Joseph 


Martin had been made brigadier-general of North Carolina militia, 
and in order to avoid an armed conflict wrote him a friendly lette1 
on March 21,1788. Within a week Sevier replied that he considered 
himself ‘‘under obligations to any friend” for “interposition in 
time of Distress,’ but assured him that he considered himself 
justly authorized” to do all that he had done for Franklin “ from 
the laws of North Carolina, which State is the author of all these 
disturbances have been faithfull,’”” he wrote, my own 
breast acquits myself that I have acted no part but what has been 
Consistent with honor and justice, tempered with Clemency and 
mercy. How far our pretended patriots have supported me as theit 
pretended chiefe magistrate, | leave the world at large to Judge. 
I never meaned to spill blood on the occasion to the latest pe riod 
of my time in office, Tho’ unfortunately for some, it has been the 
case, But contrary to my orders. . . . Iam now a private citizen 
Varyland Journal, Apr. 8, 1788. Draper Colls., Newspaper Extracts, III 
lated March 9, 1788. 


(renera \ussell s letter is d 
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some time since. I have supported the authority of Franklin dur 
ing my continuance in office, and if th eop! ’ not spirit 
enough to support it farther, I shall not concern myself more t 
to secure my person and friends from the hands of Ruffins and 
assassinators In response to another letter from General Mart 


Sevier wrote, April 3: “I have just now been Hon'd with your lett 
with respect to an accommodatio1 f our unhappy disturb es 


l am ready to suspend al 


KING OF a 


our part, and bury into total Oblivion all past conduct. If ind 
the officers under your command will accede to the like mx res 


Until the Rising of the next North Carolina Assemb ind b 


culded by the deliberations of that body, pea ind Or I 
immediately take place \ few days after this General Mart 
wrote to Governor Randolph : “1 returned last eve from Gr 


Co. Washington destrict, North Caroli ifter a tower tl 
that Co’ntry, and am happy to inform your Excellency that the 
late unhappy dispute between the state of North Carolina and t 
pretended State of Franklin is subsided I have met wit! 
Difficulty in settling the dispute, and flatter myself that it is af 
fected.""* On April 12 Arthur Campbell wrote to Governor Ran- 
dolph, ** The commotions in what was called Franklin has subsided, 
and Mr. Sevier is elected a Member for the North Carolina ¢ 
vention.”’* Surely at this time the state of Franklin was no more 
Of the many schemes for forming new governments west of the 
Alleghany Mountains ”* none up to this time had reached the devel 
opment attained by this state, formed by the pioneers themselves 
and maintained for three years against the indifference or avowed 
opposition of the old states. Its history is perhaps the best illus 
tration that can be given of the political conditions existing on th 
American frontier prior to the adoption of the Constitution. It may 
be that the scenes described above would have been repeated again 
and again all along the frontier, with perhaps not always the same 
outcome, if Congress had not been enabled to provide a better 
system. 


GEORGE HENRY ALDEN 


Calenda Virginia State Pape IV. 

2 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, \V. 421 

3 Calendar of Virginia S Papers, IV. 432 

Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 424 Phe nvent 
one which rejected the Constitution of the United States, to Sevier St 


5 For a number of those plans see the writer's ‘* New Governments West of the Alle 
ghanies before ) Bulletin of the Un fu (Ss, N I 
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AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT ON THE RISING 
OF 1647-1648 IN NAPLES 


PROBABLY no episode of comparatively local importance in the 
middle of the seventeenth century was productive of more contempo- 
rary literature in more different languages than the rising of 1647- 
1648 in Naples. A considerable part of this literature is from the pens 
of eye-witnesses and participants in these stirring scenes, and is, there 
fore, of the greatest value in forming a correct estimate of the prin- 
cipal actors in the rising. A special interest attaches to the nar 
rative of Giuseppe Donzelli, Baron of Digliola. His Partenop. 
Liberata, Parte Prima, was the first account of the revolution and 
bears the imprimatur of Gennaro Annese, accompanied by the 
special sanction of the Duc de Guise. It was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1648, though it bears the date of 1647 on the title-page, and 
therefore saw the light before the Spanish power was restored and 
the incidents of the insurrection were at an end. Donzelli was on 
the point of publishing Part II., when an order from the magistrate 
forbade the printing of further copies of Part I.; and an effort was 
made to destroy all that had been already issued.* As a result of 
this action this book has become exceedingly rare, and has not been 
accessible to some investigators of the rising.” 

Doctor Giuseppe Donzelli, Baron of Digliola, was perhaps bet- 
ter known to his contemporaries as a learned physician and chemist 
than as a literary man. Born in 1596, he established his reputa 
tion by the invention of a sort of medicinal potion and stimulant, of 
which he made considerable use.‘ He published many scientific 


' Partenope Liherata ero Racconto dell’ Heroica Risolutione Fatta dal Fopolo dt 
Vapolt per Sottrar n Tutto il Regno dall’ Insopportabil Giogo delli Spagnuoli Part 
Prim ? Nay les, 1047 

?Soria, Francesantonio, Wemorie Storico-Critiche degli Storict Napolitani. 2 Vols., 
Naples, 1781-1782. I., 214 

3 Vogt, quoted by Soria, in his catalogue of rare books, mentions having sought 
anxiously everywhere for a copy, without finding one. Soria likewise counts it among 
the rare books. Grifio, also quoted by Soria, says: ‘* It is rarer on this account because 
the writer indulged in bitter invective against the Spaniards, which made it difficult to 
publish it again.’’—Soria, Vol. I , p. 215. 

‘Orloff, Gregoire, le Comte, J/émoires Historigues, Politiques et Littéraires sur le 
Royaume de N ples, publté az tes Notes et Additions par Amaury Duval. § vols 


Paris, 1819-1821. Vol. IV., p. 329. 
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treatises, one of which, entitled Zeatro Farmaceutico, Dogmatic 
Spargirico, first published in 1661, is said to have passed through 
twenty-two editions. His other scientific works bear such titles as 
Synopsis de Opobalsamo Orientali et de Theriaca, which was published 
in Naples in 1640, and Axtidotario Napoletano di Nuove Reformate 
e Corretto, also published in Naples in 1649. He was also a mem 
ber of the Academy of the Discordanti 

Judging from the introduction to the published portion of his 
book,’ Donzelli was not only a zealous partizan of the people's 
cause, but an ardent admirer of the Duc de Guise [hese facts lend 
a special interest to the manuscript portion of his work 

The manuscript of Partenope Liberata, Part II., now in the ( 
nell University Library at Ithaca, N. Y., contains 120 quarto pages 


It is a copy of another, itself a copy, which was preserved in th 


library of Baron Domenico Ronchi at Naples. This manuscript in 
the possession of Baron Ronchi was sold in 1814, and fell into the 
hands of the Duke of Cassano, Luigi Sarra Che date of the ¢ 

nell Library copy is difficult to determine. It is written in script 


on heavy linen paper resembling parchment and is bound in board 
It commences with the words: ‘* Doppo cavalcato per la Citta 
grandissima allegrezza del popolo, i] Duc a. eic., and ¢ nds ] 
» il termine delle d rdi le, e 1 li N | 
questo e il termine delie discordie Civile, e straniere di . apou, ¢ | 


regno, che si sollevarono, e fecero grandissimi danni, che lingua hu 
mana ci vorrebbe per race ontarlo.”’ But few copies of the Parten px 
Liberata, Part II., are in existence. Bartolommeo Capasso, ho 


undoubtedly owned several manuscripts describing the insurrection 
and examined many others in the libraries of Naples, does not men 
tion it in his elaborate bibliographical introduction to th 
kamigha di Masaniello.” His silence, however, may be accounted for 
by the nature of his monograph, which has to do with Masani 

Of the many secondary writers on the revolution, Mielle* in his 
edition of the Jfmoires du Comte de Modeéene is the only « to 
mention the existence of a Part II. and he is simply f 
Soria.‘ The latter speaks of a ** manusc¢ ript of the two parts" in the 
possession of the Prince of Tarsia, and refers the reader to the cata 


logue of his library. But as Soria’s book was published in 1781, 


' Donzelli, Preface, p. 6 


2Capasso, Bartolommeo, Za Casa Far 
Storia ¢ della Vita Napolitana nel S VES, Na s, 180 

* Modéne, Esprit de Raimond de Mormoiron, Comte de, A/ém ur la 
de Nuples de 1647. 3° ed. publié par J. B. Mielle 2 Is Paris, 1827 \ 


contains bibliography. 
* Soria, Vol. I., p. 215. 


this copy may not be in existence to-day, or if in existence, may be 
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inaccessible to the investigator. The Cornell University Library, 
then, has one of the very few copies, if not the only one, of this 
unique chronicle, which Donzelli meant to be a continuation of his 
earlier work. Had it not been for the government restriction, this 
too might have seen the light, and Part I. might have had a happier 
fate 

The concluding words of the preface to Part I. cannot fail to 
arouse the reader’s curiosity as to the contents of the unpublished 
portion: ‘*In the second part (the end of which will show how 
well suited its title of Partenope Liberata) | promise you events 
much more strange. Read and marvel.’’' As it begins with the 
arrival of the duke in Naples, it is natural to expect that it will be 
filled with fulsome praise of his hero. Either Donzelli's attitude 
changed by the time he approached the task of describing his hero’s 
exploits, or he desired to follow a middle course in narrating the 
events, especially in view of the many changes in the political situa- 
tion. The book cannot be called the work of a vehement partizan. 
The author speaks of the dissatisfaction of the people with the 
duke's actions, but in general does not comment on it, either to 
justify or to oppose their verdict. He is perhaps inclined to spare 
Annese, especially where he describes the hostility manifested by 
Annese to the duke and the underhanded means employed for the 
latter’s overthrow. Here would be an excellent opportunity to 
place himself on one side or the other, but again he refrains from 
favorable or adverse comment. He rarely speaks of the Duc de 
Guise, the Comte de Modeéne, or the other actors to praise or to 
blame: he leaves that to the reader: nor does he, in short, have 
any thesis to maintain as to the causes or results of the events he 
describes. Perhaps his enthusiasm waned as he saw the popular 
cause decline ; or again his failure to fulfil his original purpose, so 
dear to his heart, of describing the liberation of Partenope from the 
hated Spaniards, accounts for the entire absence of party spirit. 
The decidedly impersonal character of the book, so unlike the ma- 
jority of the accounts of the career of the duke, makes it a valuable 
commentary on the events described. Any statement, however 
trivial, which aids in clearing up the tangled maze of intrigue and 
cabal which surrounds this phase of the rising is to be welcomed. 
This manuscript may be said to serve such a purpose. The author 
describes many incidents which are passed over in silence by most 
of the other contemporary writers. He emphasizes, for example, 
the hostility of the duke to France, and makes the duke exclaim, 
on beholding a suit of clothes ornamented with the fleur-de-lis, 


' Donzelli, Preface, p. 12 
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“To look upon the fleur-de-lis is like the Devil beholding the 
Cross.”"' Again, the duke tells his frie nds to answer anv inquiries 
as to his birth by saying that he was born outside of France, in a 
boat, and was baptized at the pier of Naples Su inecdotes aid 
materially in forming a final estimate of the central figure in this 
stage of the insurrection. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 


nel 


Donzelli perhaps reflects the opinions and gossip of the middle 


class, and that the statements in his book are not to be accepted as 


solving entirely the difficulties connecte« 
main statements in Donzelli's narrative are corroborated by the 
VWemoires of Modéne, whom Reumont regards as a safe guide for 
this period of the revolution When one remembers the admiratio1 


expressed by Donzelli for the conduct of the Cardinal Ascanio Filo 


marino, that “‘ most vigilant pastor, full of prudence, and by nature 
very obliging and in accord especially with this movement, the 


insertion in his account of the important fact, attested by Mov 


that the Cardinal was forced to bless the sword of the Duc d 


Guise, under threat of being dragged through tl streets by the 
mob,* goes far toward impelling belief in other incidents not ex- 
pressly corroborated by, and seemingly contradictory to other con 
temporary accounts rhe book is perhaps lacking in arrangement 


if merit [he 


but it can hardly be said to be devoid of literary mer 
is now made the center of interest; now he is suddenly abandoned 
to describe the prosecution of the war in the suburbs of Naples 
Che verdict of Haim, which is quoted and accepted by Soria in his 
Memorte, is confirmed and strengthened by a careful examination of 
the manuscript portion of Donzelli’s work * Donz is one of 
the best historians of the rising of Masaniello 


DANIEL CHAUNCEY KNOWLT¢ 
' Donzelli, Part II., p. 27 
2 Donzelli, Part I., p. 12 
Donzelli, Part Il., p. 5 
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DOCUMENTS 
1. A Letter of William Bradford and Isaac Allerton, 1623. 


Tue following letter is amongst a mass of unarranged and un- 
calendared papers in the Public Record Office in London, which 
were sent to that office from the Registry of the High Court of 
Admiralty. Its appearance in so unexpected a quarter is explained 
below. The original has been followed as closely as it is possible 
to follow in print a written letter. One or two contractions have 
been extended; the punctuation has been altered in one or two 
places ; and the letters *‘v”’ and ‘“‘u”’ have been interchanged ac 
cording to modern usage. 

The Little James went out in 1623 with supplies for the Ply- 
mouth colony. On her return to England in 1624 she was sued in 
the High Court of Admiralty by Stevens and Fell, two of her crew, 
for their wages. The defense was that they had forfeited their 
wages by their mutinous conduct; and, in the result, the claim was 
dismissed. The cause of discontent appears to have been that the 
Little James had a commission to capture ships, and that a French 
bank fisherman, who might have been captured on the outward 
voyage, was allowed to escape; and, further, that after the ship 
arrived in New England she was ordered by Bradford to go upon a 
fishing voyage, which the crew objected to, alleging that they had 
been hired for a privateering and not fora fishing voyage. Brad- 
ford’s letter given below was produced as evidence for the defense 
in the suit of Stevens and Fell ¢c. The Little James. It is through- 
out in the handwriting of William Bradford—the writing of the 
well-known ‘“‘ Log”’ of the Mayflower. It has no address, but the 
context shows that it was sent to the adventurers in London. 
Annexed to it are two other letters, one from Emmanuel Altham, 
the captain or commander of the Litt/e James, the other from John 
Bridg (or Bridge), her master. Both of these are addressed to 
James Sherley, the treasurer of the adventurers in London. The 
address of the former is almost illegible ; it appears to be as follows, 
but the words marked (?) are doubtful : 

‘To the Worshipfull (?) and my most respected loving kind 
friend M* Jeames Sherle Treasurer for the New Plimoth adventurers 
dwellinge on London bridg at the Golden hoospyte (?).”’ 
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Bridge's letter, written from “ Plemoth in New England”’ is 
dated 27th Sep., 1623, and is addressed : 

“To his aproved frend M* Jeames Sherley at his house in 
Croked Lane in London.” 

The Little James belonged to the adventurers, and upon her 
return to England she was taken possession of by Thomas Fletcher 
and Thomas Goffe under a decree of the Admiralty Court in pay 
ment of a debt of 


2 da’ 

Beloved and kind freinds We have received your letters both by the Anne 
and the James, which are both safly arived here, thanks be to God, the 
Anne about the later end of July, and the James a fourthnight after, and 
by them a large and liberall suply, for which togeather with your loving 
and honest leters we give you harty thanks, being very sorie to hear of 
your losses and crosses, and how you have been turmoyled therabout 
If God had seen it good we should have been right glad it had come 
sooner, both for our good and your profite ; for we have both been in a 


langwishing state ; and also faine to put away our furrs at a small vallew 


i 


to help us to sume necessaries, without which notwithstanding we should 
have done full ill, yea indeed could not have subsisted ; so as we have little 
or nothing to send you, for which we are nota litle sorie ; but if you 
knew how necessarily we were constrained too it, and how unwillingly 
we did it, we suppose you cannot at all blame us for it ; we put away as 
much at one time and other of bevaras, if they had been savid togeather 
and sould at the best hand, would have yeelded +3 or 4° 1 pounds ; 
and yet those are nothing to those we have lost for want of means to 
geather them when the time was, which I fear will scarce ever be againe, 
seeing the Duch on one side and the french on the other side and the 
fishermen and other plantations betweene both have, and doe furnish the 
savages, not with toyes and trifles, but with good and substantial emod 
ities,’ as ketkes, hatchets, and clothes of all sorts; yea the french doe 
store them with biskay shalopes fited both with sails and ores, with which 
they can either row or saile as well as we; as also with peices powder 
and shot for fowling and other servises; (we are informed that ther are 
at this present a* too men with~ 8° shalops coming from the eastward, 
to robe and spoyle their neighbours westwards) ; also | know upon my 


owne knowledg many of the endeans to be as well furnished wit 


i yood 
ketkles, both strong and of a large size, as many farmers in england ; yet 
notwithstand we shall not nectlect to use the best means we can with the 
pinnas and means we now have, both for trading or any other imploy- 
ment the best we can for both your and our advantage ; but we are sorie 
that shee is maned with so rude a crew of sailors ; we hope the maister. is 


' Secunda. This word in the margin of the original indicates that a duplicate was 
sent by another ship 
2 Sic. 
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an honest man ; and we find the capten to be a loving and courteous gen- 
tle-man ; yet they could not both of them rule them, so as we were 
faine to alter their conditions and agree with them for wages as well as 
we could ; and this we did not only by the capten, and maisters, together 
with M'‘ peirces advice, but we saw we were of necessitie constrained 
thereunto to prevente furder mischefe, which we saw would unavoyd 
ably ensew ; for besides the endangering of the ship, they would obey no 
command, at least without continuall murmuring, aleging that they were 
cousened and deseaved and should saile and work for nothing, the which 
they would be hanged rather than they would doe, as also that they would 
not fish, or doe any such thing ; they said they were fited out for a taker, 
and were tould that they might take any ship what soever that was not 
to strong for them, as far as the west endeans, and no other imployment 
would they follow ; but we doubt not now to have them at a better pass, 
and hope to raise some benefite by her imploymente; shee is now 
to goto the southward ; we have sent to the Indeans, and they promise 
us we shall have both corne and skines; at her returne we think to 
send her northward, both to fish and truck, if it please God to bless 
them. 

We have sent unto you (with these our letters) one of our honest 
freinds, Edward Winslow by name, who can give you beter and more 
large Information of the state of all things than we can possiblie doe by 
our letters ; unto whom we refferr you in all partickulars; and also we 
have given him Instrucktion to treat with you of all such things as con- 
sceirn our publick good and mutuall concord ; expecting his returne by 
the first fishing shipss 

We have write to the counsell for an other patente for cape Anne to 
weet for the westerside of it, which we know to be as good a harbore as 
any in this land, and is thought to be as good fishing place ; and seeing 
fishing must be the cheefe, if not the only means to doe us good ; and 
it is like to be so fite a place, and lyeth so neer us; we thinke it verie 
necessarie to use all diligence to procure it; and therfore we have now 
write unto you and the counsell againe about it, least our former letters 
should not be come, or not delivered, of which we have some suspition ; 
M' Weston hath writen for it, and is desirous to get it before us; and 
the like doth M' Thomson; which is one spetiall motive that hath 
moved us to send over this messenger fore named ; as allso about that 
grand patent which we understand you have gott from M' peirce, which 
if it be as we have it is by M' Thomsons relation, but to goe by a right 
line from the Gurnatsnose due west into the land a certain way, and noe 
furder north-ward, it will stripe us of the best part of the bay, which will 
be most comodious for us, and better then all the rest ; therefore seeing 
now is the time to helpe these things we thought it were then necessarie 
to send aboute the former patente for cape Anne; we desire it may be 
procured with as ample privileges as it may, and not to be simplie con- 
fined to that place, but in our liberty to take any other, if we like it 
better. 
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our owne fishing, but after it be known once by experience to be a place 
well quallified for that purpose, benefite will be made of it by granting 
licence to others to fish ther. But about these things we referr you for 
furder information to our messenger and M' peirce, who is a man as we 
perceive very skillful and diligent in his bussines, and a very honest 
man, whose imployments may doe us much good ; and if you resolve, as 
we ernisly desire you may, of any course aboute fishing we think he is as 
fite an Instrument as you can use. 

It would be a principall stay and a comfortable help to the Colonie 
if they had some catle, in many respects, first it would much encourage 
them, and be in time a gretter ease both for tillage of ground, and cariag of 
burden ; 2ly, it will make victuals both more plentifull, and comfortable ; 
3ly, it might be a good benefite after some encrease that they might be 
able to spare some to others that should have thoughts this way ; espetialy 
goats are very useful for the first, and very fite for this place, for they 
will here thrive very well, are a hardly creature, and live at no charge, 
ether wenter or sommer, their increas is great and milke very good, and 
need little looking toe; also they are much more easily transported and 
with less difficulty and hassard, then other kattle ; yet tow of those which 
came last dyed by the way, but it was by some neclegence. for kine 
and other catle it will be best when any comes that it be in the spring, 
for if they should come against the winter, they would goe near to dye ; 
the Colonie will never be in good estate till they have some 

\s touching making of salte we have by accedente had speech with 
one of the north cuntrie, who came with M‘ Reinolds (who put in here), 
and was his mate; he had speech with our smith aboute the making of 
salt pane, he douts he cannot doe it; also he saith if they goe about it 


that have no skill they will quickly burne the pans and doe no good, 


wheras if they be skillfully ordered they may last a long time. he thought 
we might have some frome about new-castle that would best fite our 
tourne for that bussines we pray you provide for us here about as soone 
as you can, that we may doe some thing to the purpose. 

M' Westons colonie is desolvd (as you cannot but hear before this 
time ) they had by their evill and deboyst cariage so exasperated the 
Indeans against them as they ploted ther overthrow ; and because they 
knew not how to effecte it for fear we would revenge it upon them, they 
secretly Instigated other peoples to conspire against us also, thinking to 
cut of our shalope abroad and then to assalte us with their force at home. 
but ther conspiracie and trecherie was discovered unto us by Massacoyte, 
(the occation and furder relation wherof our messenger can declare unto 
you at large, to whom we referr you). we went to reskew the lives of 
our countrie-men, whom we thought (both by nature, and conscience) 
we were bound to deliver, as also to take vengance of them for their vil- 
lanie entended and determened against us, which never did them harme, 
weaiting only for opertunite toexecute the same. _ but by the good provi- 
dence of god they were taken in their owne snare, and ther wickednes 


came upon their owne pate; we kild seven of the cheife of them, and 
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the head of one of them stands still on our forte for a terror unto others ; 
they mett our men in the feild and shoat at them, t thank be to god 
not a man of them were hurte ; neither could they hurte the Indeans 
with their peices, they did so shilter them selves behind great trees, only 
they brake the arm of a notable rogue as he was drawing his bow to 
shoot at capten standish, after which they came away we gave the 
capten ordere, if M' Westons people would, that he should bring them 
to us and we would aford them the best secoure we could, or if they 
chose reather to goe to Monhegin, that then if he tooke any corne from 
the Indeans, he should let them have to victuall them thither (w 

accordingly was done, though ours had scarce eno vyhe to bring them 
home againe) yet for all this, and much more [the]y cannot afford us 


} } 


h us behind our backes 


a good word but reproa 


louching our governemente you are mistaken if you think we admite 
weomen and children to have to doe in the same, for they are excluded, 
as both reason and nature teacheth they should be; neither doe we 
admite any but such as are above the age of 21 years, and they also but 
only in some weighty maters, when we thinke good; yet we like well 
of your course, and advice propounded unto us, and w s soon as we 


can with convenience bring it into practice, though it should be well it 
were so ordered in our patent 

Now wheras you think we have been to credulous in receiving 
sinuations against you, and to rash in complaining and censoring o 


you ; as allso that to pertickular men letters have been writen not with 


that des rfe]tion and deliberation which was meet, we answare what 
others have writen we know not, neither could hinder; if ther be any 
thing otherwise then well lett them beare their blame; only what we 
have writen we best know, and can answe1 and first we wishte vou 
would either roundly suply us, or els wholy forsake us, that we might 


know what to doe; this you call a short and peremptorie resolution, 


be it as it will, we were necesarily occationed by our wants (and the 
discontents of many) therunto yet it was never our purpuse or once 


came into our minds to enter upon any cource before we knew what you 
would doe, upon an equall treaty of ‘things, according to our former, as 
we conceivd, bonds between us And then if you should have left we 
mente not to joyne with any other (as you it should seeme conceived) 
but thought we could get our selves foode, and for cloathes we 
to take the best course we could, and so to use the best means we could 
‘to subsiste, or otherwise to returne.» though Indeed we thinke if yo id 
left us we might have had others desirous to joyne with also vo 
may conceive some of us have had enough to doe to hould things togeather 
amongst men of so many humors, under so many dificulties, and feares 
of many kinds ; and if any thing more hath been said or writen to any 
by us, it hath been only to shew that it might rather be marvilled that 
we could at all subsist, then that we were in no better case haveing been 
so long without suplie, and not at all for your disgrace If necessity or 


pation have caried others furder, your wisdoms wil! (1 doute not) beare 
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with it. as for capten standish we leave him to answare for him selfe ; 
but this we must say, he is an helpfull an Instrument as any we have, 
and as carfull of the generall good, and doth not well aprove him selfe. 
Indeed freinds it doth us [muc]h good to read your honest letters. 
we perceive your honest minds, and how squarly you deal in all things, 
which giveth us much comforte, and howsoever things have been for time 
past, we doubt not for time to come but ther shall be that good coras- 
pondance which is meete. and we shall labore what we can to be answar- 
able to your kindnes and cost. 
for our freinds in holand we much desired their companie, and have 
longe expected the same; if we had had them in the stead of some 
others we are perswaded things would have been better then they are 
with us, for honest men will ever doe their best endeavoure, whilst others 
(though they be more able of body) will scarce by any means be brought 
too; but we know many of them to be better able, either for laboure or 
counsell then our selves ; And indeed if they should not come to us, we 
would not stay [her]e, if we might gaine never so much wellth, but we 
are glad to take knowledge of what you would write touch[ing] them, 
and like well of your purpose not to make the generall body biggere, 
save only to furnish them with usefull members, for spetiall faculties. 
louching those articles of agreement, we have taken our selves bound 
by them unto you, and you unto us, being by M' Weston much pressed 
ther unto, we gave M' Cochman full Commission to conclude and confirme 
the same with you. for any thing furder ther aboute we referr you to 
our messenger ; though in any bound made, or to be made between you 
and us, we take our freinds at Leyden to be comprehended in the same, 
and as much interese[d] as our selves ; and their conssents to be accord 
ingly had; for though we be come first to this place, yet they are as 
principalle in the acction and they and we to be considred as one body 
We found the chirugion in the pinas to be so proude and quarelsome 
a man, and to use his termes in that sorte, as the Capten and others durst 
not goe to sea with him; being over ready to raise factions and mutanie 
in the shipe; so as we were constrained to dismise him, and hire M 
Rogers in his roome, M' Peirce being willing to releace him, to doe us a 


favore he is to have - 35 *°s ° per month, wherof he desers his wife 
may have - 16*s a month, which we pray you may be accordingly per 
formed 

About Hobkins and his men we are come to this isew. the men we 


retaine in the generall according to his resignation and equietie of the 
thinge. and about that recconing of - 20 - ode pounds, we have brought 
it to this pass, he is to have - 6° “* payed by you ther, and the rest to be 
quite ; it is for nails and shuch other things as we have had of his brother 
here for the companies use, and upon promise of paymente by us, we 
desire you will accordingly doe it. 

for the tokens of your love and other the charges you have been at 
with my selfe eee ' you many thanks, (and so doe they 


'A hole in tl paper. 
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likewise) not knowing how to recompence your kindnes it more 
then we have deserved at your hands 

Touching those which came unto us in ther pertickular, we have r 
ceived them in as kindly maner as we could, according to ou te 
and offered them as favorable termes as we could touching their footin 


with us. yett they are sundrie of them dis« ouraged I know not whethe 


by the countrie (of which they have no triall) or rather for want of those 
varietis which England affords, from which they are not yet waynes 

and being so delitefull to nature cannot easily be forgotten w mut a 
former grounded rfesolu]tion. but as they were welcome when they 
came, [so sh]all they be when they goe, if they think not for their 


g[oo]d, though we are most glad of honest mens companie ; 
to part from the same. 
Thus againe giveing you hartie thanks for your loveing 


loving freinds to use, 


iections and 


large hands extended unto us, we rest yout 


WittiaAM BRADFORD, Governor 
PLIMOTH IsAAc ALLERTON, Assistant 
September 8 
1623 
Lett rs of Samuel ( per lo Lhe Was 17 1777 
Che following letters of the Reverend Samuel Cooper relate to 


public affairs in the American colonies before the outbreak of the 
Revolution and during the war. As far as the present writer 1s 
aware they are now for the first time printed. 

In the library of George III., presented to the nation by George 
IV., is a manuscript volume (British Museum, King’s MSS. 201 
comprising “ Original Letters, from Dr. Franklin to the Reverend 
Doctor Cooper, Minister of the Gospel in the Town « 
New England, in the years 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, 13 
1774, upon the subject of American Politics.’”” With this volume 
are two others, bound and lettered in the same style, the 


Boston in 
1773, and 
one con- 


taining original letters from Governor Pownall to Dr. Cooper 
202), and the other, drafts and copies, in his own handwriti: 
letters from Dr. Cooper to Dr. Franklin and Governor Pownall 
(tdid., 203). A fourth volume (zézd., 204) contains copies of Cooper 
letters to Franklin, Franklin’s letters to Cooper (except that of 
cember 30, 1770), and all but two of Pownall’s to Cooper, the letters 
of Cooper to Pownall being omitted.’ 


' A brief notice of Samuel Cooper may be found in Vol. \ I ] 

2 Preceding the transcripts in the last-mentioned volt s se 
letters, which runs as follows 

** Account of the manner in which the following Letters came into the h f the 
Person who now possesses them 

‘Immediately after the Affair of Lexingt which I of 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL, VIII 20. 


Documents 


Pownall’s twenty-six letters to Cooper, comprising “the newly 
discovered evidence of Frederick Griffin, may be found published, 
generally entire, in that author's /uxius Discomred (Boston and 
London, 1854). Cooper's letters to Pownall, fourteen in number, 
beyond an occasional extract, have not, as far as the present writer 
can learn, been heretofore printed. The first letter here printed, 
dated ** Boston Feby. 18. 69." and the last one, dated ‘* 28. March 
1777,’ are in the possession of Mr. Marvin M. Taylor of Worcester, 


Massachusetts FREDERICK TUCKERMAN, 


1. SAMUEL CooPpER TO THOMAS POWNALL. 
Dear Sir, Bosron Feby. 18. 69. 
[am now to acknowledg the Favor of your Letters of the 16 and 
zoth of Nov’r last, and to Thank you for the kind and particular In 


April, 1775, the Town of Boston was surrounded by the Rebels and all intercourse with 
the Country was cut off Chose who were in the Town were not allowed to quit it with 
out the permission of the commander in chief, and no person was allowed to pass the 
lines to go into the country without first being searched by Officers appointed by the Gen 
eral for that purpose. At this time many of the leading Men of the disaffected party 
were still in the Town, and among the rest the Revd. Dr. Cooper, Minister of the Gospel 


to one of the Keligious Societies in that town, a Man of great weight and influence among 


the people, who admired him as much for his Abilities, as they respected him on account 
of his Holy profession, and his exemplary life and conversation He, with many others, 
made immediate application for leave to quit the Town, and obtained a Passport for that 
purpose 

‘*At this time he had in his possession the Originals of the following Letters from 
Dr. Franklin, together with the original draughts of his Answers, and a great number of 


Letters from Gov. Pownall, written the same time, upon the same subject, with the 


draughts of all his answers to them. Being unwilling to destroy these papers, and afraid 
of detection if he attempted to take them with him through the Lines, he determined to 
leave them behind in the hands of a confidential friend, with directions to forward them 
to him by the first safe conveyance He accordingly packed them all up together in a 


bundle, and sent them to Mr. Jeffries, one of the selectmen of Boston, who at that time 
was sick, and unable to leave the Town He was contined to his bed, when these papers 
were brought to him; they were therefore put by in a trunk which contained other things 
of his own As soon as Mr. Jetiries was recovered from his illness, he left the Town, 
and followed the rest of his Party into the Country. 

‘* His son, Dr. John Jeffries, who is now one of the Surgeons to the Hospital at 
New York, not choosing to take part in the Rebellion, refused to accompany his father 
into the Country. With this Son he left everything that he could not take with him, and 
among other things the beforementioned trunk, either not knowing or forgetting that it 
contained a treasure belonging to his friend. ‘This trunk remained near a year in Dr 
Jeffries’ possession without his knowing what it contained, till, upon the evacuation of 
Boston in the month of March following, collecting his effects in order to embark with 
them for Hallifax, he accidently discovered this packet of Letters, and finding them 
interesting, took care to preserve them, From Hallifax he brought them with him to 
London in January last [1777, Ellis; 1779, Sabine], and made a present of them to 
Mr. Thompson [presumably Benjamin Thompson, later created Count Rumford], who 
now presumes most humbly to lay them at His Majesty’s feet, as a literary, as well as a 
political curiosity.’ 

! At the head of the original of this letter is written, ‘* Letter 4. To Tho* Pownall 
Esq’ Copy.’’ Thomas Pownall, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., statesman and antiquary, was 
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formation you have given me of Affairs relating to America, and this 
Province in particular As Iam fully persuaded both of your Ability 
} 


and Inclination to serve us, and have heard with much Pleasure of your 


friendly Exertions on our Behalf, I shall omit no' Endeavors of my own, 


as far as they will go to enlarge your Opportunities of shewing your Kind 
Regard to us I have made, and shall continue to make the best Use of 
your Letters to this End, and at the same Time in so cautious a a manner 
as to avoid ev’ry Inconvenience to you Ihe Agents for America, lam 
afraid have not thoroly done their Duty to their Constituent Le 
Berdt? has grossly fail’d respecting the Petitions committed to his Care 

| am told it was asserted in Parliament, in Favor of the Secretary of State, 
hat the Petition of vy * House was never given to him ; norcan | learn tha 


this was contradicted, tho the Agent wrote the Speaker that He had offered 


it to His Lordship Che Province is certainly much ob g’d to you for 
the sound Advice you gave him respecting the Petition of the Conven 
tion,* and his not acting according to it. at such a Crisis appears to me 
unpardonable, and has lost him much Confidence here | was surprised 
to see the Complexion of the Thing such after the ’etition had got 


home, and the good Conduct and Effect of the Convention were known, 


as also the Testimony of the Couns to the good Order of the Town 

and am afraid this was owing to uncandid and exaggerated Accounts 
transmitted from hence, and too easily credited by Administration lhe 
People of this Town and Province, are under this great Disadvantage, 
that living so distant from the great Fountain of Government, they 
Know not what has been alledg’d against them,nor in what Light their Con 


duct has been plac’d, and consequently it is out of their Pow’r to vindicate 


themselves till the Misrepresentation has had its Effect. — In political Con- 
tests, of so important a Nature as the present, between Britain and the Col 
onies, is it just that Government should act upon Accounts stated ex parte 
for such we may suppose many of the Accounts receiv’d at the great offices 


from the immediate Servts of the Crown, and industriously conceal’d 


born at Lincoln about 1722, and graduat at Cambridge in 1743. 1 r ter | me 
to America as privat secretary to Sir Danvers Osborn, Bart., roval gover f New Vork 
In 1755 he was appointed mmissioner for Massachusetts; and in 1757 succeeded 
General Shirley as governor of that province In 1759 he was apy govel 
South Carolina, but he never assumed the government of that ny ] 1760 | 
returned to England, and sat in Parliament first for the Cornis roug lreg j 
subsequently for Minehead, Somerset. He died at Bath, February 25, 1805. Pownall » 
a staunch friend to the American colonies, and as a member of Parliament stre y 
opposed the ministerial measure gainst then He protested against t war with 
America, predicting the consequences which followed For sot further int of him 
see Dict. Nat. Biog., XLVI. pp. 264-268 A list of his writing y be found in the 
appendix to Junius 1 by Griffir 

1 After this the word ‘* opportunity s written and stricker t (other erasures of 
this kind have been made, but have not been transferred 

2 Dennis De Berdt, colonial agent in England for the Massachusetts assembly 

3This word may be ** y*, , **the’’ and perhaps it should | rinted ** the 
here. 

*The convention of September 22, 1768. See Frothingham, Z f Warren, 86-96 
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from the People who are essentially interested in them; Ought not 
the People to be made acquainted with these Accounts, and invited to 
vindicate themselves as far as they can, before Decisions are founded 
upon them that must affect their most important Interests — I find it has 
been receiv’d among you, as an undoubted Fact, that the Convention was 
called by the Town of Boston, upon the Precedent of 1688 — on Sup- 
position of the Dissolution of Government, and with Intention to erect a 
new one — Had this been true, I should not wonder at the Resentment 
expres’t against the Town of Boston, and the Circular Letter of the 
Selectmen. But this is far from the Truth—I never heard that they 
intended to proceed upon such a Ground, till it came from your Side 
the Water, suggested I believe from hence — The Letter mentions no 
such Thing—and it was, I am persuaded, far from the Intention 
of those who propos’d and carried that measure. If the Proceedings 
of the Convention were legal, innocent, and even meritorious, as | 
think they were, so were those of the Town of Boston, and of 
the Selectmen, that made Way for the Convention— The Design of 
it was, to calm the People, to prevent Tumults, to recognize the 
Authority of Government by humble Remonstrances and Petitions, 
and to lead the People to seek Redress only in a Constitutional 
Way. The discerning who promoted this Measure, saw that it must 
have this Effect. Had any Thing been intended in Opposition to Govern 
ment, common Sense would have forbid the Calling the Members to as 
semble in this Capital, where all they said and did must be Known, and 
would have left them to act more secretly, and effectually in the several 
Districts where they had Influence — The Publicity of the Meeting, was 
consider’d as the surest Pledg of the Prudence and good Temper of 
their Proceedings. Candor would have thus represented it to Ad- 
ministration. I have nothing to say, as to the Propriety of the Vote 
respecting Arms — It had an ill Appearance upon which Account I dis- 
lik’d it; but that was all. it was strictly legal— For it was not, as has 
been maliciously represented, a Resolution to sake up Arms, but only to 
comply .with a Zaw that od/iges the Inhabitants to be provided with 
them. ‘There was at that Time, not only a Refort, but a General Appre- 
hension of a War with France —Some however, I do believe were in 
Favor of this Vote, not Knowing what Excesses the Troops that were 
then expected might commit, and because they judg’d it expedient for 
the Inhabitants at such a Juncture to avail themselves of the Privilege 
given them by Law, and that a public Declaration of this might be a Se 
curity to them. 

Mr. Greenville’s Pamphlet is in many Places rather plausible than 
solid — Your Note is handsom[?] and conclusive — It is strange that we 
should be represented as paying no Taxes, because we avoid as much 
as may be, Duties and Burdens upon Trade, and make prompt Payment ; 
— that a Necessity for Paper mony should be be consider’d as a Mark of 
our Riches, and that a Tax should be propos’d to be laid on America, 
an infant Country, twice as large as upon Ireland, an old Kingdom, of 
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establish’d Manufactures — that the of Woo Manufactures, 
should be held out as a Douceur to the last d t a severely 
restricted Trade to poor America \ larger (Quantity t Goods 
were imported into America, the Year of the Star the 
suce eeding ones, because the Mer« hants ere gave ©) » the ( or 
respondents, in Case they apprehended the Repeal wo take Place, to 
ship a more than common Quantity of Goods; be the Act hac 
given a start to American Manufactures wch was pet tible the next 
year and still further promoted by subsequent Acts same S$ t 
so that Facts trulv stated are dire: tly repugnant to e A r’s Arg 
ment. Manufactures daily advance among us: Hundre of the Troops 
station’d here have already deserted, dgelighnted wit ( \ and 
mixing with its Inhabitants, carrying usef Arts and es as well as 
military Skill, wherever they go— In short, ev'ry Measure f 
Britain, reacts upon itself ; d true Policy respe g c ems 
have forsaken vour Councils 

I have heard that when the Secretary of State Ss pres Parlia 
ment, upon American Measures, it was said  % tion, t the 
(rder to dissolve the Assemblv in Case f Not . vas never ¢ 
sign'd asa Threat toa Corporation to tne (ts 
ernor, as a Direction to his Conduct yne could by Me e col 
sider’d in that light ; and that another Assembl\ . purse et in 
May — But the Governor aidt s Order before tf \sse \ ig 
himself indispensably oblig’d to obey it It had therefo s h Effect 
upon their Deliberations as if it had been addres’t in ely to the 
lhe House desiring a short Recess, to consult their ( ent ) 
important a Point, were refus’d — Nay when they \ fe ys to 
deliberate ipon it, the Governor grew tient 1 the a 
Message, that He expec ted an immediate Decis | ) ez 
longer Hesitation as an absolute Denial. and proceed P Wac 
all this no Threat to a Corporation — 

11. SAMUEL COOPER » THomas Pown 
M 11 
My Dear Str 

I am extremely obliged to you for the t e% give r 
self, so particularly to inform me of Affairs in wi e! er 
ested I have receiv’d your Letters of 30 Jar a I se 
of | 19, 21, 22 March* have been deliver’d to me “ ey Capt 
Hall, and Scot, who both promised me very par » deliver my 
Letters into your own Hand rho I suppose by your Letters, that some 
have not fulfill’d their engagements to me upon this Head. I! shall how- 
ever take the best care I am able in this Point forthe Time tocome. Ev'ry 

The remainder of this letter is missing With a few exce per 6 
drafts or copies are signed by him, r f rw is ais 

2 All of the letters here mer ied, except Mar 21, are - Griffin 


Discovered 


in /umiu 
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American and indeed ev'ry Friend to the true Interest of the Nation is 
indebted to you for your Speech in Parliament upon the Resolution in 
which you united Reasoning and Eloquence with a precise Knowledg of 
Facts. But I’m afraid that some on your Side the water do not wish that 
things should be view’d in a clear and just Point of Light, they have taken 
their Part, and know not how to recede, and seem determin’d to use their 
utmost efforts to support the credit of their Representations, upon which 
they have hastily founded their Sentiments and Conduct — Measures that 
have been gone intothro Mistakes and from fa/se Lights held out to lead- 
ing men, must be maintain’d and perserver’d in for the Sake of Dignity, 
as if it could be for the Honor or Support of Government to persist in 
Error. 

Your Speech which was soon Publish’d and dispers’d among us, tho 
not from the copy sent me, which came later than some others, is much 
admir’d among us, and regarded as a Proof of your Knowledg Public 
Business, and of your Zeal for the Welfare of both countries. But tho 
there is nothing in it, that I can discern, to give the least Umbrage to 
the warmest Friends of Government, yet I suspect that ev’ry Part of it is 
not highly relish’d by some few among us, who are fond of Assuming 
having ev’ry thing carried with a high 


this character, and are for 
Hand. On the other Side, some are jealous that from your concessions 
on the Head of externa/ Taxes you meant the Establishment of a Revenue, 
on Port Duties, which they say would not be going back to the old 
Ground: inasmuch as before the Stamp Act: Parliament evidently in- 
tended nothing more than a simple regu/ation of Trade for the Benefit of 
the whole as a Proof of which they allidg, that the Duties rais’d by the 
Molasses Act were consider’d only as Perquisites to the Officers here, and 
not appropriated to any use by Parliament, or bro’t into the accounts of 
the Exchequer — In the observations on the state of the Nation, said here 
to be M' Rourkes, it is remark’d if I mistake not, that a Country from 
which Britain reapes the Fruits of a double Monopoly, that of all its Im 
ports and all its exports, can never in true Policy be consider’d as the 
Object of Taxation — These Monopolies must draw from it all it can 
yield: and if they are not strictly Taxes, they certainly include all 
Taxes. So that Government may take the 0/7 Ground with ev'ry ad 
vantage to itself — The Gentlemen of the convention and particularly the 
Selectmen of Boston are greatly oblig’d to you for your Candid and ac 
curate Vindication of them, from these artful and cruel Misrepresentations 
which aim’d at nothing Short of involving them in the Penalties of 
Treason — Tho there is not a man among us, but must be convinc’d in 
his own Mind, from the open Part which they took, and from other cir- 
cumstances that these Gentlemen were not apprehensive that they were 
doing anything illegal. I cannot think of the Malignity of some among 
us, without Detestation and Horror. 

I do not wonder that the nullum Tempus Bill, was not consider’d as 
extending to America ; nor am [| surpris’d after what has taken place ; 
that it made a Question whether any of the great acts, that guard the 
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Liberties of the Subject do thus extend an unbounded I% 
anything with us. It can create and anihilate us as often as it Pleases, 
whom we are to obey, it can make us absolutely and completely British 
Subjects: when we claim a Privelege it can as easily unmake us How 
dreadfully precarious is such a condition, and can any Man imagine, that 
so great a Part of the Nation, as now inhabits America, and that is rap- 
idly growing, to an equality in Numbers with those within the Realm, 
can be contented with such a Situation, while they have as thoro an 
understanding as high a value for the Rights of the British Constitution 
as any who enjoy them: We must be plac’d upon a broader and firmes 


Bottom than we stand at present or Things will inevitably tumble into 


confusion — I am oblig’d to you for the copy Inclos’d of the Mutiny 
Bill, it being the only one in the Place I read it to General Mackay,’ 
who arrived about a Fortnight ago. The alterations which you origi 
nated have greatly amended the act — But the passing a Law here for the 


Purpose Mention’d, is like to meet with opposition upon two accounts ; 
because we have never made an act the operations of which is to be Sws 
pen Jed till it be confirm’d by the King - and because Pe ople will be ex 
tremely jealous of anything that shall look like a conceding to the estab 
lishment of an Army among us in Time of Peace For the same Reasons 
as because the ‘Troops were quarter’d in this Town in direct opposition 
to act of Parliament, our assembly will thoroly deliberate | imagine be 
fore they give any Money towards the Support of these Troops in theis 
present Situation. Many I am persuaded w’d chose to have their Money 
taken from them by Force, rather than give the Sanction of their own 
consent, to the Maintenance of an Army sent among us under Pretence 
of aiding the civil Magistrates, while they protested ag’st it, and which 
threatens to overthrow the constitution 

I enclose you the Instruction of the Town of Boston, from which yoo 
may judg of the general Disposition of the whole Province : and how fas 
the late measures are likely to soften us to any concession Our Merchs 
stand firm to their agreement respecting Non Importation of Goods 
Some who had goods sent contrary to expectation, have readily resign'd 
them to a committee of the Body. —a few who never enter’d into the 
agreement and have imported a small Quantity, have their Names pub 


lish’d in Hand Billits, to their great vexation, because they know it 1s 


the Spirit of the People in the country as well as Town not to purchase 
of them. For which Purpose Engagements will be form’d amony the 
Purchasers of Connecticut and N. Hampshire as well as this Province 


Ill Humers if violently repell’d at one avenue do naturally break out af 


Colonel (afterwards Major-General ) Alexander Ma arrived in Boston w the 
troops from Ireland in November, 1768, being at that time in comma f the 65th 
Regiment, He returned to England the following August See / fi . oth 
Series, IX. 170, note 

2 The merchants and traders of Boston had entered into an agr 
goods from Great Britain, and further agreed that no goods should sent from Loston 
until the revenue acts had been repealed, and so notified De Berdt, the agent of the col 


ony in England See Alem. /iist. Boston, U1. 29, not 
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another, till there is a radical cure. ‘The same Firmness is discover’d by 
the Merchants at N. York and some that have imported there, have 
Solemnly engag’d to send back their goods while we are thus stopping 
our Importation 

Manufactories continually increase among us ; We are ambitious of being 
clad in our own Produce; and the invention of a Sagacious and injur’d 
People quite thro this extended Continent is now upon the Stretch, to 


find out ways and means to supply themselves, and diminish the com- 


mercial advantage Britain has reaped from them. — This is indeed an 
unnatural state But we have been drove to it, and if the Presure 
continues the state will become natural by Habit, and the Tree will 
break before it is made strait again. In the Mean Time the Figure 
and Influence of the Nation is impair’d — The weight of Negotiation is 
lost It is understood that Peace must be preserv’d upon any Terms 
with Foreign Pow’rs. — ‘The Manilla Ransom must and other Points Per 


haps of greater importance must be wav’d from confessed Weakness. 
(his indited new Insults and Infractions of ‘Treaties — and precipitates 
rather than protract a dreaded War — And for what are the Foundations 
thus out of course? Sovereignty you always had and might continue to 
have ; ev’ry good and valuable Purpose — nor can the Colonies be more 
useful upon any Plan than that upon wch they stood from the Beginning 
and is [it] worth while to incur such capital Distresses for the sake of a 
Shadow: or to Support a few unworthy Servants of the Crown, whose 
\varice, paltry Ambition, and base Misrepresentations, have shook the 
I:mpire, and essentially injur’d the Service of that good Prince, they 
were winder ev'ry obligation to promote.— 

Governor Bernard is still convine’d as we [7//egi4/e] to sooth us, on 
Doubt into compliance,—and employ his great Interest with the People 
for the service of the Crown. strange that He should seem so loth to 
leave a country He has so grossly injur’d and abus’d, and He has indeed 
essentially tho undesignedly Serv’d us—— Had he been wise and smooth 
and known how to have establish’d himself upon a broad Bottom, our 
Liberties might have been lost without a strougle The assembly | be- 
lieve will keep up as firm a Tone as any former ones ; and the Council 
will be more than ever united with the House and the People — For this 
we are greatly indebted to the Governor — 

From what you dropt in your last letter, I expect the Agency would not 
now be agreable to you; as it would give me great Pleasure to have you 
in that important Trust, but much more to see you again at the Head of 
the Province, as no man would be more likely to heal our Wounds, and 
essentially to promote the service of both Countries— The Rev’d M! 
Moore, Presbyterian Minister of Hallifax, promises to deliver this to you 
with his own Hand — He goes to Sollicit Aid for the poor Ministers at 
N. Scotia: He is well recommended, and His Success in this affair seems 
to me of no small Importance to the Support of this declining Province. 


lo T. Pownall Esq™ 


id 
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it. SAMUEL COOPER » THomas Powna 
] I 1769 
Sw 
I wrote you the 11° May acknowledging the receit of several Letters 
from you; and again about the middle of June, w | hope you have 
receiv’'d—I)' [Franklin] favor’d me with Notes of what you deliver’d in 
Parliament, in favor of a Repeal of the Revenue Act Whatever might 
have been said in reply to this Speech I am persuaded it was never 
Answer’d; The Force of your Arguments appears to me irresistable 
and they who were for delaying this just and wise measure to a more 
onvenient Season, will never | believe fine ls n one ive 
made the best and most prudent use of these Notes, allowing some 
| riends, and the Speake! of the House among others, to communicate 
them as they tho’t might be of advantage, but have suffer’d no Part to 
be copied, Or appear In Print, less thro the Baseness of the ‘Times it 
might be improv’d to your Disadvantage l gave \ sta t 
of the Transactions of the Court at their first com ng toyether you Wl 
see by the Replys not only of the lower House but of both Houses to 
the Governors Messages and by the Resolutions, the ‘Temper that pre 
vails it is as I told you it would be, more rais’d and fir’d, by ill Treatment 
lhe assembly have been greatly divided about the affair of an Agent 
It has been generally tho’t necessary that a Person should be sent from 


hence, in that character to be join’d by another on y' side the Wate 
to guard ag’st any Misrepresentation of Facts by G. B But they hay 
been far from agreeing who these Persons should be Several leadin 


men among us it is tho’t, have secretly desir’d the Trust and have travers’d 


one another. The Council are zealous for M' Bollan,* with whose ser 
vice particularly in procuring authentic copies of Bernards and Gage’'s 
Letters, they are extremely pleas’d — Finding they were not like to 
obtain his Election by your Ballot with the House they unanimously 
[< hose ] him as Agent for the Council. — The House have chosen none, 


and I am told are not like to agree upon any, so the Speaker is desir'd 


to send their Papers to whom He pleases, and as he is connected with 


Deberdt who has still a considerable Interest, He it probable will be 
the Person. Thus the Matter stands at present How long it w 
remain so | pretend not to say. But however devided they are in this 


Point, they were never so much united in the ) 


reat American Cause, and 


in the Resolutions they were unanimous. If any of them appears harsh, 
you must impute it to the Severity with which we have been treated and 
the irritation produc’d, and continu’d by the ill conduct of some to 


whom the business of the Crown has been committed 


' Thomas Cushing was speaker of the Massachusetts ass 

*Sir Francis Bernard, Bart., from 1760 to 1771 governor of the provir of Massa 
chusetts. 

3 William Bollan, for some years agent in Ex 
agent for the Council alone. 
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Great Part of the Navy and Army are leaving us with the Governor 
and: General Mackay lhe Lieut. Governor’s Conduct, relative to some 
causes that have come before the supreme Court, in which Military Officers 
are concern’d, have greatly increas’d a Dissaffection to him. A speci- 
men Copy of the Resolutions before they were finish’d by the House. 
appear’d in Print, one of which seem’d to claim all Legeslative Authority 
in Parliament over the Colonies. ‘The Governor immediately sent the 
Secretary to the Speaker for an authentic Copy. He replied that the 
resolutions were still under the consideration of the House, and not com- 
pleated and that what had appear’d in Print was imperfect and not gen- 
uine. | mention this least any advantage c’d be taken of this circum- 
stance. I send you a copy of the Council’s Letter etc upon Governor 
Bernard’s Representation, the Baseness of which cannot but be universally 
detested 

I am Sir 
To Governor Pownall 
Mem 
Wrote by Col® Hoar July 26. by the Ripper Man of War 


Iv. SAMUEL CoopER TO THOMAS POWNALL. 


Boston, Septr 8. 69 

Sir 

In one of my late Letters, | gave you a short account, how the affair 
of an Agent was conducted in the Assembly ; but lest that Letter should 
Miscary, I think it not amiss to Mention this Matter again: The coun- 
cil some of whom have Family connections with M’ Bollan being highly 
pleas’d with his service in behalf of the Colonies, and on their ows 
Principles particularly his procuring authentic copies of Letters laid 
before Parliament, were disirous he should be appointed agent for the 
Province, and accordingly with this view propos’d to join the House in 
a choice ; But apprehending they were not like to carry this Point, they 
soon relinquish’d the proposal of a joint Ballot, and chose him as Agent 
for the Council, Meaning by this step to testify their regard to him, and 
secure him some public character, and hoping to induce the House after 
wards to make the same choice. But not withstanding the very popular 
Point of procuring the Letters, no Interest could be made in the House 
for M‘ Bollan as agent, M‘ Bowdoin was much talk’d of as a proper 
Person to take off any Misrepresentation of the Town and Province etc. 
and [it] was confidently expected by almost all out of Doors that He 
w'd be unanimously chosen But he was not fond of this Trust himself, 
his Family connections were also against it for the Difficulty of Satisfy- 
ing Peoples expectations in such a business. In the House it was objected 
privately that he was a Manager of the Plymouth company, who were 
endeavering to carry the Trial of real estate before the King in Council — 
In Truth the Leaders in the House were suppos’d at Bottom to have an 
Inclination for this Trust, at least the effer of it. If this was the case as 
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I believe, they thoroly counter work’d and disapointed each other: so 
that at the close of the session, they appear’d to care a little about the 
Matter: and spoke of an Agent as unnecessary, and the House left it 
with the Speaker to write to whom he pleas d but soon after appointed 
De berdt for another year 

Many among us are of opinion that it would be best for the Colonies 
to have no Agent and concern ourselves no more about Remonstrances 
and Petitions, which have had hitherto so little effect, and to leave the 
Ministry to procure their own measures till they find themselves like Gov 
ernor Bernard at the end of their Tether, to which if I mistake not they 
are by this Time very near if not quite arriv’d — Our General Court was 
prorogu’d by S'‘ Francis, before he left us till January He is gone 
home with high expectations of improving the Proceeding of last sessions 
greatly to our Prejudice ; and since his departure we have had copies of 
Letters of His and others from him and others w’'ch discover as base 
and infamous a Design, to compass the ruin of the Province as perhaps 
any History can parrallel. M‘! Hutchinson* when assuming the chair, 
made a soft complaisent speech to the Council and is prudent en’o not 
to have so many Councils as in the late administration upon trifling occa 
sions, and beneath the Dignity of such a Body. He would be glad not 
to [be] tho’t by the People to have been very closely connected with 
S! Francis etc ; but he will find it hard to effect this; and He had in- 
deed not many warm Friends, who were not friendly to the other: so 
that without a change of Measures at home He will not be able to do 
much in Favor of Government or to negotiate such ground as you hint it 
has been led to expect. 

Our Merchs. remain firm, you teach us to live more and more within 
ourselves. Your own Troubles | find increase ev’ry year bring you 
nearer to War ; and almost ev’ry measure has given the enimies of the 
Nation an advantage a Rupture will at once shew the true state of Brit 
ain, and it will awake like Sampson shorn of his strength. But I check 
myself. 

And am dear Sir 
Pownall 


Vv. SAMUEL Cooper TO THOMAS POWNAI 


Boston N. E. 1 Jan’ 177 


Dear Sir 

By your last Letters of Sept 25° I have the Pleasure to find you 
were safe arriv’d from Ireland: I do not wonder that the Patriots of 
[that] Kingdom have a sympathy for America. Common Dangers and 

1«¢ When the Massachusetts Assembly, sitting at Camt 
the supplies demanded by Bernard, that functionary prorog tent {] 
ary. When that date arrived, Hutchinson, under arbitrary r HH 
ough, prorogued it still further to the middle of March Vew , J. 28 

2‘Thomas Hutchinson, the lieutenant-goverr 

3 There are two letters from Governor Powna th da ‘ n (rift 
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Suffering are apt to unite us, and however free the ruling Nation may be 
in itself, it behoves the state dependent upon, jointly to guard against 
encroaching Pow’r. It has been observ’d, however it comes to pass, 
that the Provinces of a free Nation have commonly much less privelege 
in comparison with their Fellow Subjects, than those that belong to an 
arbitrary Prince. Ireland I have ever tho’t, has had hard measures, but 
the Priveledge of granting their own property is still left—should this 
Natural this constitutional, this unalienable Right be ever torn from these 
Colonies, | do believe we should be as oppres’t and miserable a People 
as any under Heav’n. Those who profit of the Revenue here would 
continually employ their invention to enlarge it, without regard to the 
abilities or Inclinations of the People, to propose new Burdens, new ways 
and means, and new Securities for the collection, Government would 
confide generally in its servants here, and see with their eyes, and our 
remonstrances coming from a distant People, cold upon Paper, and from 
a People represented as disaffected, would avail little. You cannot won- 
der that the most sober among us shudder at the most distant prospect of 
such a situation. We are sensible that before the late Revenue Acts, we 
were upon a better Footing than that of Ireland, but should the entring 
wedg remain we shall soon be in a much worse. And we do not wish 
for an establishment like Ireland Secretary, Secretary Oliver,’ who has 
lately been at N. York upon the affair of the Line between that Province 
and N. Jersey has shewn me a Plan, or rather a few general Propositions 
for the settlement of America, which he tells me some Gentlemen in 
that city are fond of, and have wrote home to their Friends to bring for- 
ward.— These Propositions have never appear’d in Print: they are not 
known here; nor have I ever heard of them but from the Secretary. 
hey mean to establish an American Parliament, chosen by the general 
Legislatures of the Colonies. I have no expectation from this Proposal, 
imagining it would neither be agreable to Government at home, from 
the union it proposes, nor to the Generality here for other reasons, 
whatever may be suggested by Individuals from this side the Water, the 
Body of the People are for recuring to first Principles — The old estab- 
lishment upon which they have grown and Flourish’d. ‘The Charter of 
W™ and M. gives ev’ry reasonable security to the Nation and Govern- 
ment; for our Subordination— No Mony can be rais’d, no Act pass’d 
but by the consent of the Governor appointed by the King. Should a 
a disagreabie Act escape it can be anihilated by the King in Council. 
Moreover the Disposal of Offices civil and Military by the Governor 
creates a great Interest among ourselves, and even in the Representatives 
of the People on the side of Prerogative. I might Mention, but need 
not to you, have said so much. What addition can be made in Equity 
or Policy to all this; and yet many People seem to imagine that if the 
Colonies should obtain what they have petition’d for, they must imme- 
1 Andrew Oliver (Harvard College, 1724) was a member of the council from 1746 
to 1765, and secretary of the province from 1756 to1770. In 1771 he succeeded Hutch 


inson as lieutenant-g¢ yvernor 
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diately become independent. When indeed we wis thing remov'd 
but innovations and innovations that experience has prov'd to be prejud 


cial to both countries ; and wish those securities to remain to the Nation. 


which our establishment, plann’d by some of the wisest men that ever 
adorn’d that Nation gives ; and which are really the firmest and best that 
can possibly be given. It isextremely dangerous to touch Foundations 


and by resuming any Previlidge granted to the People by original Char 
ters, they may be led to infer that the Restriction on themselves provided 
for in the same Charters are also vacated 

I have endeavor’d to avail myself of your Letters for the Good of my 
Country — The Sentiments were so just and Striking that I could not 
forbear to publish a good Part of them, tho not in the form of an extract 
from a Letter; and carefully concealing except from a trusty few, the 
Hand from whence they came. Not that there was anything thro the 


whole that would not do you honor, had you been known as the au 


but in these Times, I chose to err respecting my Friends on the safe side 
I have wrote you fully upon the affairs of Agency for this Province 
Tho I tho’t the assembly would do Honor to themselves, and greatly 
promote the service of this Country by appointing one to this Trust, 
whose administrations had so happily united the Interest of the Crow 
and People, yet when | found the leading men among us look'd at it for 
themselves, I could not wish you to be dishonor’d by being canvas’d f 


Diberdt was nam’d at Last, and consider’d not as a nevotiator, but 


meerly as a carrier, or Presenter of Letters et It is now I find, co 
sider’d as dangerous, by some men of Influence to have any Provin 
Agent at all with such Pow’r as formerly given They say it is inco 
sistent to object against Representatives in Parliament, and yet put the 


Province, as it were, into the Pocket of one man, upon whom the Gov 


ernor has a negative, that the Agent for N. York is appointed only by 


the Lower House, and that the want of Authority in such an appointment 


here, was first started by S' Francis, and adopted by the Ministry only as 


a Protest. All this is objected to Bollan, who has prest strongly for more 
Pow’r, and notwithstanding some warm Friends in the Council will not 
be able I believe to carry this Point. In his Letter upon this Head, he 


has given a copy of his former Authorisation which is alarming great, and 
allow’d him to appear and Acé for the Province, and in its Nanie, and in its 
Behalf, in all cases touching its Interests — The leading men in the Hou- 
as far as I can discern are not for forming any dangerous alliances, nor 
throwing themselves into the arms of any Party on your side the Water 
and some are realy to wish that we had not even the appearance of an 
Agent, nor the Form of any kind of negotiations, chosing rather to leave 
the American Cause to its own Weight. 

Our Merchants continue their Resolution not to import, except two 
or three, whose Dealing are small, and who, perhaps, may soon be dis- 
courag’d.— Not long since they came into an agreement not to import 
till the Duties on Molasses, Sugar etc. as well as the other Revenue Acts 


should be repeal’d — But the Merchants at Philadelphia etc. not chosing 


\ 
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to alter their first agreement, promising at the same Time, to unite in 
any future Measures that might be judg’d expedient for the removing 
ev'ry grievance, our Merchants for the sake of Preserving Union reverted 
to their former Stipulations. We are just inform’d that the assembly of 
N. York, has voted by a Majority of one, Supplies to the Troops. This 
occasion’d great Uneasiness among the People Many hundreds of whom 
assembled in the Fields, and expres’t their Dislike of this Measure. S* 
Carolina Assembly has refus’d to make this Provision: and the present 
House of this Province will remain, I am persuaded, fix’d in their Reso- 
lution upon this Point. ‘Tho had they not been wro’t up by S!‘ Francis' 
to an high Temper, they would have refus’d, so warmly, and with such 
Perempteriness. I am asham’d of the Neglect of our Selectmen in not 
writing you.— Writing is not their Talent, and I can venture to affirm 
that their silence is owing to Inattention, and not to want of Regard to 


you, and a grateful sense of your important services to them and to their 


country. We are all highly oblig’d to you, and your generous concern 
for us, will we hope continue these services — I shall write you the Pro- 
ceedings of the General Court, when it meets. The L' Governor, it is 


said, will interpose for remo ing the main guard from the Door of the 
Court House ; but if the Troops remain in Town, I believe the House 
will do no business in it. We consider this Metropolis, and indeed the 
whole Province under Duress. The Troops greatly corrupt our Morals 
and are in ev’ry sense an oppression. May Heav’n soon deliver us 
from this great Evil, and grant to you and yours ev’ry Blessing. 
Iam my Dear Sir with great Regard and affection 
Your Most Obdt. hum'”* Servt 
Sam’ CooPeR 
Governor Pownall. 
Mem 

Sent with this Observations of the Merchs on Act of 

Trade to M' Pownall and D° Franklin 


vt. SAMUEL CooPER TO THOMAS POWNALL. 
Boston Jan! 30 1770 

Dear Sv 

I wrote you by Capt Hall the 30™ of this Month, who promis’d to 
deliver it with his own Hand. I then told you that the agreement of the 
Merchs here stood firm, tho the high Party here have promis’d them- 
selves the Pleasure of being able to write an account of its Dissolution 
before now. Great efforts have indeed been made for this, but hitherto 
they have been dissapointed — and the Spirit of Non-Importation rather 
rises than abates. Not long ago the two elder sons’ of His Honor the 
Lieut Governor, Merchants secretly remov’d and sold some Tea w’ch 
they had agreed with the Merchs. to store, and of wch they had given 
the Keys ‘This gave an alarm. ‘The Merchs. call’d a Meeting of all 


' Sir Francis Bernard, the governor 


2 Thomas and Elisha Hutchinson 
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connected with Trade This Meeting was large, and 


diminish’d by adjournments. ‘The Lieut. Governor soon 


cil to oppose them: He propos’d a Proclamation to be 
as an illegal Assembly: and then that a Message 
s'd be sent them in the Name of the Governor an: 

w ch with all his address c’d be obtain’d by Him 

to proceed orderly and peaceably in a Body to the Ho 


sons, and some others who had violated their own Vo! 
with the Trade: five of the Body were appo nted to 
to observe a profound silence, w’ch they did 

I.ieut. Governor’s House, none of them were allow 


Honor threw up the Window, and appear’d as the pr 
ii 


His Honor seem’d willing te consider them as making 
threatning application to him as Governor 

that they came there, not to treat with him, but 

sons, and reminding him of their dishonorable \ 
contract, in w’ch their Honor was depended on 
contract without a valuable consideration was not val 
the whole the sons refus’d to give any Satisfaction to 
evening following His Honor was in great Perplexity, a1 
Morning He sent for M! Phillips the Moderator of the 
gag’d on the Part of his sons, that the Tea s’d_ be retu 
Money in the Room of what was sold 

} 


reported to the Meeting and accepted fterwar 


embarras’d, sensible that He and his sons were consider’d 


Bulwark of those who wish’d to see the Merchants agreement 


He was blam’d for appearing below His Dignity 


business, His sons were blam’d even his ow! 
sistent and Dishonorable conduct with the Merc! 
were offended with what they call’d his weakness 
claring that he had now given the reins (Jove 
of the People. and that he c’d never recover them 
is increas’d by this Step, He being « , 
the continent who has publicly and 
Meeting of the Merchs as illegal He told M 
The Point was however gain’d | the Merchs., ar 
back All that remain’d was to exert himself in coun 
countenancing such Meetings: and after having wrote to t 
out the consent of the Council, by Dint of Importunity 
was gain’d over, and a majority was procur’d for 
what He had written lhe meeting went on $ 
ness, and then agreed peaceably to disperse Phe 
together, His Honor summon’d a Number of Justices frot 
to attend him; but this step was attended with no 

1 Commissioners of the customs in Bostor 
Henry Hulton, William Burch, John Robinson 
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the contrary it disgusted the Town, and particularly the Magistrates of 
it; and even the council themselves, who consider’d these Justices as a 


kind of second Board. 
I'he few who continue to import, and who it is said are secretly sup- 


ported by great Promises, are avoided more than ever by customers, and 
grow more obnoxous. In the mean ‘Time our own Manufactures take 
deeper root, and the necessity of Importing English Goods lessens ev’ ry 
Day, some striking Instances of wch had I Time I c’d give you. The 
Proroguing our General Court by order at a Time when if ever the Prov- 
ince needs the aid of its grand council, is consider’d as a great Griev- 
ance as [a] violent stopping of our complaints, and as a direct violation 
of our charter, wch provides that this shall be determin’d by the King’s 
Representative upon the spot, according to his own judgment upon the 
Posture of affairs. Moreover such a step, instead of cooling tends to 
warm the Members more when they come together, and to heighten a 
spirit wch the Ministry w’d wish to abate. Upon the whole our un- 
easiness and those circumstances among us, that tend to the Prejudice of 
Gt. Britain, are upon the growing hand, and Time will confirm the 
Truth of what you observ’d the last session of Parliament, that then was 
the fittest season for establishing the Prosperity of the Empire, by just 
and mild Measures respecting America. 

We are waiting with Impatience to know in w’t manner the Minis- 
try will make good the Promises they gave us last Summer of easing the 
Colonies, and how they will extricate themselves out of the Embarrass- 
ments at home. With respect to ourselves, besides the Board of Com- 
missioners, there are three grand Grievances to be redres’t. ‘The Reve- 
nue Laws; the Unconstitutional Pow’rs of the Admiralty Courts, and 
the Standing Army in Time of Peace. Either of these remaining with 
us, will prove a root of Bitterness. 

I am Sir, with best wishes to you and yours 

Your Most Obedt. hum”* Servt. 


The Hon! Thos. Pownall Esq‘ 


Vil. SAMUEL COOPER TO THOMAS POWNALI 
March 26. 1770 

Su 

I wrote you not long since on account of the conduct of our Mer- 
chants respecting those who had violated their engagements, on the Head 
of Non-Importation and the Part the L' Governor took in the affair. 
This was soon follow’d by the Murder of a Lad' from the Discharge of 
a loaded Muskeut, by an infamous informer w’ch wounded another and 
endanger’d many more, of wch you will no doubt particularly hear even 
before this can reach you. But nothing we have ever seen has equal’d 
the Horrors of the Bloody Massacre on the evening of the 5“ Instant 


! Christopher Snider See Mem. //ist. Boston, U1. 30 


| 
| 
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/ 
when a Party of Soldiers with Capt. Preston at their head fir’'d upon the 
Inhabitants in King Street without a civil Magistrate without the ast 
Reason to justify so desperate a step and without any warning given to the 
y People, who « ould have no apprehension of Danger Phe circumstances 
that preceded, that accompanied, and follow’d this shocking and unex 
ampled scene of Barbarity you will see in the public and authentic 
accounts w’ch this vessel hir’d by the Town on Purpose to carry 
; The Day following, when the Town assembled, and the Governor 
met his council, with the principal Military Officers the Town prest for 
a total Removal of the Troops to the Castle, the council unanimously 
advis’d it, and Col. Dalrymple, the commanding (fficer, Signified his 
, readiness, and even appear’d to desire it; which shows his good Judg 
ment in such a critical circumstance. But the IL Governor alone was 
backward would have compounded for one Regiment, and ke pt the affair 
in suspence till near night, when he gave way with reluctance. He is by 
this Time sensible I believe that it is easier to advise and act the second 
Part in Government, than to stand forward and open in the first Depart 
ment. 
It was a great Favor of Heav'n that the soldiers proceeded no further 
That the Inhabitants did not attempt to revenge themselves Instantly 
That the Promise of Justice was immediately perform’d and the Party 
with the Captain deliver’d up to the civil Magistrates. Had more Blood 
been shed of which there was the most eminent Hazard in the first Heat 
and confusion our Brethren in the country, apprehending a general 
Massacre, being on Tip Toe to come to our Defence, no one can tell 
where it would have stopt, nor what consequences it would have drawn 
after it, not only in this but in other Colonies: But a Kind Providence 
interpos’d for us, and we are now happily deliver’d from that Army, 
which instead of preserving the Peace among us, has in numero In 
stances most audaciously violated it, and instead of Aiding has overaw’d 
and sometimes even assaulted the civil Magistrates, and Demonstrated 
how impossible [it] is for Soldiers and Citizens at least in our Circum 
stances to live together For these and other reasons we cannot suppose 
that Troops [will] ever again be quarter’d in the Body of the Tow i 
could say much upon this Subject but chose to forbear 
The Commissioners have never held a Board since the late lragical 
affair, they have adjourn’d themselves from Time to Time, without con 
Z sulting M' Temple ;' and have left the Town ever ce the Departure of 
the Soldiers, and tho not the least Injury or Insult has been offer'd eithes 
to their Persons or any thing belonging to them, it tho’t that they are 
now so sensible of the Public Odium, and sotir’d of their employment, as 
; to wish for a Removal The night after the Massacre, the State and ap 
prehension of the Town absolutely reguir’d a strong Military watc! 
‘ ' John Temple, one of the five commissioners of the ’ \ 
: erica, and after the war consul-general of Great Bh to t United States le 
married Elizabeth, only daughter of Governor Bowd 178 
2 man, Sir Richard Temple, as eighth baronet of Stowe 
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was kept up till the Soldiers had all retir’d to the Castle, and the Town 
has been quiet and in good order ever since. ‘The Officers with their 
Servants and Attendants from the Castle pass the Streets night and Day 
in their Regiments without the least Molestation or Uneasiness. 

M‘ Robinson one of the Commissioners sail'd for London more than 
a week ago. His Intention was kept a profound secret till he had em- 
barqued and was under Sail, this has occasion’d many Conjectures. It 
is reported among other things that he carries Depositions secretly taken, 
relating to the firing upon the Inhabitants, and hopes for the advantage 
of making the first Impression If it should be represented that there 
was a great Mob in King Street, and the Custom House attack’d, you 
may depend upon it nothing can be further from the truth as you will 
see by the Depositions sent. 
Our General Court is now sitting at Cambridg. Both Houses are 
uneasy at their inconvenient Situation. The Representatives sit in the 
New Chapel without fire he L' Governor pleads an instruction from 
which he cannot, and the House protests ag’st this as an Infraction of the 
Charter hey are now proceding to Business, having as the first step, 
appointed a Committee of Grievances. Such Prorogations instead of 
humbling do but increase the Spirit of opposition, and by this ‘Time it 
must be evident to all, that it is absolutely necessary to restore Harmony 
and Confidence upon a broad, equal, and Constitutional Basis. It gives 
me great Joy to hear of your Recovery. May God long confirm your 
Health, and grant to youand yours all good Things. 1 am my dear Sir, 
with the most cordial Attachment 

Your Obedt. and hum?" Servt. 


lo Governor Pownall S. COOPER. 


vil. SAMUEL CooPER TO THOMAS POWNALI 


Boston. July 2. 70 


Dear Sv 
I have receiv’d your repeated Favors, the Dates of which I am not 
now where I can command, but believe all you have sent have been de- 
liver'd: Tho my ill state of Health and absence from ‘Town have pre- 
vented my writing you as I should have done, we are greatly indebted to 
you for your uncommon services, and unremitted exertion in Parliament, 
for the joint Interest of Britain and th: colonies, for your Speec hes 
your state of the Colonies,— your att:ntion to the unconstitutional 
Military Pow’r introduc’d among us in Time of Peace: and your concern 
that the grand securities of British Liberty may be clearly extended God 
prosper and reward your generous Efforts. Your Speech in March I 
immediately communicated to Speaker Cushing He admir’d it, and 
carried it to Cambridg the same Day, and read it to the House — it was 
heard with great Avidity and Pleasure: and we have seen nothing like it 
from any Member of Parliament. I am astonish’d however that the Rea- 
soning and Force of Expression should have no greater effect in your H. 


where they ought to have had the most. 


JER 
il 
‘| 
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Iam astonish’d to find upon Gardiner’s arrival, by whom | have 
receiv'd yours of I! ot May how basely the ~OdYV allair f the «" 
March has been Misrepresented in the London Paper lt ws the 
Malignity of some men against this Town and Province Those who 
are capable of giveing and supporting such false and cruel Representa 
tions are the chief source of the Troubles of both Countries, and considet 
ing the Disposition of these Persons the Arts they employ, the attention 
paid to them (Che« k’d only now and then by ucts pu floa O 
and the encouragement given them by Secrefing therr Names, ive small 
hopes of a speedy and cordial accommodation If any Person here vive 
true Information of what ought to be known by Governm’t, it cannot be 
to their Dishonor If otherwise, they ought to be expos’d, what ance 


have we, in our present critical situation, if men disaffected to the Cou 
try in general may accuse us, and give a Malevolent [urn to ev'ry In 
dent, while we can neither know the Authors, nor the Matter of thea 
sation I expect from what has already happen’d, that before this reaches 
you, you will hear inflam’d accounts of the Treatment the Population 


have given to the Importers and to the Informers, and of Commissionet 


Hulton’s windows being broke at Brookline The Town at their Meet 
ing vesterday chose a committee to state these acts But not know y 
in what Light they will be held up, it is difficult to state circumstances so 
minutely, as to obviate any Misrepresentation rhus had we been aware 


of the shockingly false Idea that would have been given of the Military 
Execution, The Captains [ aptions ?] tho sufficient as they now stand to 
disprove it might have been more clear and ample to this particular Pur- 
pose You will see perhaps Proclamations from the L. Governor and 
council upon some of these Disorders, Tho no Proclamation has ay 
pear’d at N. York upon Several Occasions at least as important, partici 


larly when M‘ Rogers was drove out of that City, as an Importer and 


oblig’d to fly in the night Iam an enemy to all Disorders, and wish 
they c’d be prevented. But circumstances are candidly to be consid- 
er’d.— and a country distinguis’d from a few obscure Persons in it 


When Governm’t would enforce Measures that People of all orders ap 
prehend to be unconstitutional, there it will and there perhaps it ought 
to be weak. The commissioners you know having ‘Tarried some Time 
in ‘Town after Preston's affair, without the le[a]st affront, retir’d into 
the Country and held no Board since the Breaking of Hulton’s Windows, 
which notwithstanding the reward offer'd, still remains a Mystery, they 
have gone to the Castle.— attended by Officers of the Revenue Importers 
etc. The Castle is no disagreable situation in the Summer Season, and 
they expect great things Perhaps from the Retirement. But the Plot 
will not bear a second Acting. Notwithstanding the Infidelity of a few 
—the Non-Importation Agreement [?] still Continues. It is got in a 
great Measure under the controul of the Body of the People thro the 
Continent. The Importers here, wish’d to be restor’d to the Esteem of 
their country upon any Terms. M° Rogers particularly have made the 


! Printed in Griffin, /. ¢., 269 


| 
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most pressing applications: and Individuals I believe will be less in 
‘ clin'd than ever to act secretly and separately from the Body and 
j Bills of Exchange go a begging greatly under Par. Commodore Hood ' 
unable to dispose of Bills, has borrow’d ¥¢ 5000 sterl. of the Revenue 


chest, to pay for the King’s works at Hallifax. Instead of being, we are 
at becoming, creditors to your Merchants ; and some of us have order'd 
Money, instead of goods to be remitted. 
If you knew all the circumstances you w’d admire the Candor of the 
: People to Capt. Preston Phe Town order’d the account of his affair, 
i} / and the Affidavits to be kept secret here, lest they s’d operate to his 
Prejudice on his Trial, and tho his false Acc’t in the London Papers have ; 
been reprinted in ours and may be suppos’d to have some effect in the i 
: country and in other Provinces, as a Ballance to w’ch it was mov’d in 
the late Town Meeting, that our own acc’t s'd be despers’d, yet this 
Motion was negativ’d from Tenderness to him. People seem universally 
to wish him a fair ‘Trial— Tho a Tendency prevails that from Court 
Favor the Law will be eluded — and indeed the confidence of the People 
in the Executive Pow’r is greatly awak’ned in all cases that have a Polit 
ical Connection 
Tt To Gov' P 
IX. SAMUFI. CoopEkR TO THOMAS POWNALL. 


bi 12 Oct! zo. and Nov 5 
Dear Str 
: I am the more obliged to you for the repeated Favors you have done 
{ me in Writing this Summer, as my state of Health and visits into the 
j Country have prevented my Letters. Upon my return f’m a late excur 
sion I received y’r Letters* by Capt. White, w’ch I found to be Dupli- 


cates of w't Commodore Gambier,* who arriv’d in our Harbor 2 days 


i his coming to Town. As you have very kindly introduc’d me to this 
| Gentleman, I shall take the first opp.y to pay my respects to him in 
company with M! Bawdoin, and s’d be glad to have it in my Pow'r to 


promote in any measure the ease and agreableness of his Service here. I 


i 
' ago did me the Honor to convey to me last evening immediately upon 


find you are unwearied in y’r exertions to serve America, and particu 
larly the Province you once so happily Govern’d You will at le[a]st 
have the homefelt satisfaction that must attend such generous efforts. A 

Speech said to have been deliver’d the last sessions of Parliam’t doing gt 


| 
| 
Honor to the Massachusetts, f’m our past Services to the Crown, and 


f Strongly pleading that the supreme Military s’d not be separated from , 


' Samuel Hood, a distinguished British naval commander. For his services during 


? Refers to the July letters, of which there are three in the King’s Library, one with 


| the wars of the French Revolution he was made an admiral and created Viscount Hood 


a duplicate. ‘They are printed in Griffin, /oc. 274-287 
: ‘James Gambier, atterwards vice admiral, from 1770 to 1773 commander-in-chief of 


the fleet on the North American station He subsequently served at New York and 


le Gambier 


i; thence was transferred to Jamaica. His son James was raised to the peerage as Baron 
+ 
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the Supreme Civil Command, weh I take to be yours has found its 
way here, been reprinted, and read with much attention and Pleasure 
It will do g’t service, as it points out very clearly in some important 
Instances, the Ground we ought to take And | could wish with you that 
we were at all Times wise eno to distinguish 7’ines f'’m Persons, and to 
place ourselves on the broadest and most constitutional Bottom It 
appears to me of no small Importance that we s'd commit our affairs on 
yr side the Water to the Conduct of some capable trusty Agents: But 
w't will be done on this Head is at present quite uncertain M’ Bau 
doin will never accept this Trust, M' Bollan has the Interest of a great 
Part of the Council Ihe House on the other hand notwithstanding his 
exertions against S' Fr. do not confide in him upon Acc’t of his persona 
connections here, w'ch I need not particularly mention to yo Some 
of considerable Influence seem not Sollicitous for any Agent They say 
it is alledg’d that one who can do effectual Service must be chosen by the 
whole Legislature, and this is giving the Governor great Influence 
important Matter, and for this very reason S‘ Francis Bernard hinted to 
ministry an objection to the late Agent of the House, wch objection 
ought to have operated ag’st the Agent for N. York and others, had there 
been any Weight in it, and yt thev who refuse the negociations of an Agent 
for the House only would do the same by one chosen by the whole Leg 


slature w'n the nature of the Business was not agreable to you, and that 


such an Agent, with Pow’rs equal to w't were formerly given, might 
make such concessions on the Part ot the Province at this Juncture that 
would be irritrieveable They say further, that Experience has shown in 
the present Disposition of Men the inutility of all remonstrances and 
negociation They therefore seem inclin’d to expect their fate with a 
Sullen Silence: and almost dispairing of the Mildness, they w’d found 
some Hopes in the extremity of Measures | think however that we 
ought to do ev’ry thing in our Pow’r to allay the Storm, and scatter the 
Cloud of Misrepresentation, f’m w’ch we are so severely Threatn’d, and 
accordingly I agree with M' Bawdoin in wishing, that you and ID’ Frank 
lin might be joint agents, and if this c’d not be otherwise effected, that 
M‘ Bollan might be added 1 s’d be glad if it were in my pow’r to do 
more in this Matter than barely to express my wishes 

The House pinch’d by the expiration of some important Acts 
relative to Property, and by the apprehension of a heavy Tax falling 
upon the Constituents for the coming year, voted two days ago by a 
considerable Majority, to proceed to business out of the Town of bos 
ton, and at the same Time, chose a committee to frame some resolu 
tions and as a Protest to save as far as may be, the Privilege for w'ch 
they have contested. I shall give you the earliest notice of these Pro 
ceedings 

The Defection of the Merchants in N. York f’m the non-Importa 
tion agreement has render’d it impracticable both here and at Philadel- 
phia to maintaining any longer that agreem’t It stood long however 


considering how much it was oppos’d to private Interest and did not fall 
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at last it is suppos’d without a secret exertion of Ministerial Influence: 
The Measure is exhausted, but its effect may long remain. The true 
spirit of it has been a good deal diffus’d thro the Country and there, 
according to an observation of yours it flourishes in its native soil. ‘here 
is a proposal here for forming a society for encouraging Manufactures, and 
at the same Time entring into agreement for discouraging the consump- 
tion of British Goods. — The misfortune of my great Friend Capt. 
Phillips’ touches me not a little, who without the least warning is de- 
priv’d of an agreeable Settlem’t as he had good reason to suppose for 
Life, by the introduction of regular Troops into the Castle, without any 
appointm’t to alleviate his loss. He is a worthy Man, and I heartily 
wish some Provision might be made for him. W’t impression this 
Measure makes here, consider’d in a public view, you may easily con- 
jecture. ‘The Commissioners after contributing to this and some other 
Purposes, by their pretended Fears, and retiring to the Castle, tho no 
Insult or Injury was ever offer’d to the Persons or any thing belonging 
to them, in the Town of Boston. After spending their Summer in a 
situation that in the season was always agreable to you, and f’m whence 
they have freely [7//eg?4/e] and visited their Friends in the country, now 
talk of passing the winter here. If this were not too serious a Subject. 
Resum teneatis amici 

Novr 5. I had wrote thus far when I was told the vesel was gone. 
| have now to inform you that the House have chosen D* Franklin® for 
their own Agent for one year only. From the Influence of the councils 
and from various particular connections of their own they were much di- 
vided. Some of them have since told me, it was apprehended, that the 
Agency for the House alone, and with such limited Pow’r, as the House 
propos’d would not be acceptable to you. The following Week they 
chose D' Lee,’ to act in case of D' Franklin’s Sickness or Detention 
f’m Business: they have done little since they Sat, fgr,the Time: and 
their Committee for representing Grievances have not yet \eported — 
Che Council were astonish’d at seeing an acc’t of w’t was said at the 
Board on the 6 March etc. printed in London attested by the Secretary 
on oath, and the Seal of the Province, which had been kept a profgund 
Secret here, till it was read in the Pamphlet. The Gentlemen present 
upon that occasion, have given an account upon oath of w’t was spoken, 
Opposite it is said in some material circumstances [to] that of the 
Secretary. ‘he affair was then consider’d by the whole Board, and the 
conduct of the Secretary was unanimously resolv’d a high Breach of 
7rus¢ and Privilege, all wch tho not printed here is transmitted to the 


In 1772 he was restored to office, receiving the appointment of 


‘John Phillips 1 173 
fort-major of Castle William. 

* He succeeded Dennis De Berdt, who had been agent in England for the House 
since 1765. See Franklin's /Vorks (ed. Sparks), VII. 493, note. 

‘Arthur Lee, brother of Richard Henry Lee, was successively physician and law- 
yer. He-served in various diplomatic capacities in Europe, and on his return to America 
was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress. He was a fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety. See Sparks, 7. ¢., VIII. §7, note; and R H. Lee’s Life of Arthur Lee 
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Council’s Agent Chis is another infamous specimen of the means em 
ploy’d ag’st this hated and much abus’d Country 1." Dunmore ' is 
arriv’d at N. York, and has 2 f sterl* out of the American Reve 


nue commencing nine Months ago, from the Date of his commissio 
I am Sir with respect and Affection 
Yours Obedt. 


To Gov. Pownall 


Boston N. E. 2 Jan’ 1771 
Dear Si 
I wrote you in Octr and Novr of the state of our affairs here 


We have a good cause, but I’m afraid it has not been conducted alto 


gether to that advantage it might have been. I hope however a kind 
Providence will at length bring it to an happy Issue. Capt. Preston 
and the Soldiers tried for the action of the 5" March, instead of meeting 
with an unfair or harsh lreatment, have had ev’ry advantage that c’d 
possibly be given them in a court of Justice In the Dispositions of the 
Judges — the appointment of Jurors, in the Zeal and ability of Law 
yers, in the examination of Witneses, and in the Length of the Trials 


unexampled I believe both in Britain and the Colonies in a Cap 
by w’ch the accused had the fairest opportunity several Days after the 
evidence for the Crown had been given in, to produce and arrange their 
own Vhese Trials must one w'd think wipe off the Imputation of our 
being so violent and Blood Thirsty a People as not to permit Law and 
Justice to take place on the side of unpopular Men, and | hope our 


Friends on your side the Water will make this kind improvem’t of 


them — administration has a very favorable opportunity of adopting 
gentle Methods respecting the colonies 

The agreements of our Merchs are broken, and the grand objection 
of being threatned and drove ceases. rhe Hostile appearance In E rope 


| 
may perhaps lead men of Influence to embrace such an opp’ an¢ 


may think it politic to sever the affections as well as the submission of 


the People here.— I forgot in my last Letter to Mention my Friend M 
Temple who is now in England and who | heard repeated speak of you 
with ynuch Regard. He even appear’d to me to wish to do the King’s 
Business in the most prudent and faithful Manner, and with the greate 
ease and Satisfaction to the subject. I know He will highly value your 
Friendship. This will be deliver’d to you by the only son of our Friend 
M’‘ Baudoin® a sensible modest young Gentleman, and of a sweet D 
position, who bids fair to support the Honor of his Family He leaves 

John Murray, fourth Earl of Dunmore. In 1770 he was appointed govern 
the colony of New York, to which was subsequently added that of Virginia 

? Captain Preston was defended by John Adams and Josiah (Juincy, |r., aod was 
acquitted 

3 James Bowdoin, only son of Governor Bowdoin, was graduated at Harvard ‘ 


lege in 1771. He was subsequently appointed by Thomas Jefferson United States m 


ister to the court of Spain 
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his Studies at Cambridg, and takes this voyage chiefly on account of his 
Health, and would esteem himself greatly honor’d by any notice you 
should be pleas’d to take him. 

I wrote you in my last on the Agency, and shall only say once for 
all, that I did all in my Pow’r for the sake of my Country to bring you 
into a share of that Trouble. I am D’r Sir with the greatest Respect, 
and the most faithful attachment 

Your Obedt. Serv’t 
S. COOPER 


‘Lo Governor Pownall 


XI. SAMUEL CooPER TO THOMAS POWNALL. 

Boston N. E. 23 Aug 71 

I cannot let Commodore Gambier return to England without giving 
you my Thanks for Introducing [me] to the acquaintance of so agree- 
able a Gentleman and worthy officer. His behavior upon this station has 
been inev’ry Respect just as you would wish. Ever attentive to the King’s 
Service, He has enter’d into no Parties. He has treated with great 
Humanity and Politeness all who have had any Business to transact with 
him. He has befriended and oblig’d the Trade in ev’ry Point consist- 
ent with his Duty, as a Commander, and the order and Tranquility He 
has preserv’d in the Squadron and Town have been truly remarkable. | 
have heard the most judicious and experienc’d Gentlemen among us and 
those capable of making the longest Recollection affirm they never knew 
an equal Instance. Upon these Ace’ts his early and unexpected De- 
parture is regretted, and he leaves Sentiments of Respect and Gratitude 
in the Breasts of all Parties. The Merchants have given him a public 
Testimony of such sentiments in their address, and the ‘Town w’d have 
done the same, had it not been obstructed by some few, who tho’t very 
injudiciously in my opinion that the Service c’d not be seperated f’m the 
Man, and that such a step must imply some kind of acquiescence in the 
stationing of a Fleet in this Port. From the same Quarter your Letters 
etc. were injudiciously treated, and your Interest for the Agency oppos’d 
because of vour conceding the Rights of Parliament etc. Not to men- 
tion the unkind Treatment, which in this and several other Instances I 
have receiv'’d from the same Persons. I w’d pride myself however in 
any thing of that kind that may occur to me from a Regard to the cause 
of Justice, Candor, and Friendship. I s’d tire you were I to enter into 
a Detail. Some Things I have mention’d to Commodore Gambier as 
your Friend. It gives me great satisfaction to reflect that I have ever 
endeaver’d to improve the Friendly communications you have been 
pleas'd to make me in these tempestuous Times to your Honor, and the 
Service of my Country, and that I have in no Instance forgot the Confi- 
dence with which you have honor’d me. 

I am sir, with Gt. Esteem and Affection 
Yours 


‘To G. Pownall 


— 
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XII. SAMUEL Cooper TO THomMas PowNa 
Boston N. E. 14" No 71 
Dear Str 
After writing you several Times without hearing from you, or know 
ing that you receiv’d my Letters, I wrote again by Commodore Gambier 
since which I receiv’d a Duplicate of yours a long Time after it was 


dated, which came to me by the Southern Post and a few days ago 


another came to me thro the same channel of July 26 I know not by 
w’t Fatality our Letters have thus miscarried or have been delay’d l hose 
however now Mentioned Made me happy in the assurance of a Frien 


ship and Correspondence from w’ch I have receiv’d great Pleasure and 


advantage 


It is not true as you have been inform’d that the Spirit of the assem 


bly and of the People is totally alter’d, and that they w’d now gladly 


receive as a Favor, and ask and hope upon that Tenure w’t they before . 
claim’d asa Right Such Representations tend only to deceive, and 
3 mislead Governm"t. Che Tone of the House, on ev’ry Point of Privilege 
: is as firm as ever: and tho an high Ferment cannot be expected to con 
tinue long among the People and the irritation ito wich they were 
thrown has abated, yet their inward sentiments are not alter’d, but by 
: far the greater Part have a settled Persuasion that we are in a state of ¢ 
é pression that our most important Privileges are violated, that our Par 


liam’t here ought to come between the Sovereign and the American 
; Subject, just in the same Manner that the British Parliament does with 
respect to the British Subject, and that whatever takes place contrary to 


this is (at home an Infringement upon the Prorogative of our Sovere 


: who has a right to govern his Dominions here uncontroll’d and even un 

: influenc’d by either House of Parliam’t in Britain) and in America is 
the Meer effect of Pow'r and not the result of reason or [of ] the Const 

; tution. his is the Sentiment w’ch the late Disputes have at length pro 

¢ duc’d, and w’ch by long attention to, and fre ent Discussion of our 
Public Grievances does now generally prevail, there iy few except 


those who are Influenc’d by Places and Pensions and those who do not 


think at all, but what have adopted it lo convince you that I here 
give a true representation, and that the People, however tir'd they may 


seem of Complaining and Clamoring to no effect have yet at Bottom a 


sense of the Injuries their Rights have receiv’d, and are ready to express 
this sense as occasion may provoke them 
I will mention to you what has lately taken Place among , w'ch 


tho it may seem small in itself, and of no great consequence, is sufficient 


to indicate the prevailing Temper Ihe Governor's Proclamation for an 
4 Annual Thanks*. was to have been read in our churches last Sunday, in 
w’ch among other things, we are call’d upon to give thanks to Heav'n 


for the Continuance of our Privileges Chis was deem’d by the People an 


open [Insult upon them, and a prophane Mockery of Heav'n The gen 


eral cry was, we have lost our Most essential Rights, and shall be com 
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manded to give Thanks for what does not exist. Our congregations ap- 
plied to the several Ministers in Town praying it might not be read as 
usual, and declaring if we offer’d to do it, they w’d rise up and leave the 
Chh. And tho no little Pains was taken by the Governor’s Friends to 
get over this Difficulty and to explain away the sense of the clause by 
saying all were agreed we had some Privileges left, and that no more was 
meant by the Public Act than such Privileges as we in Fact enjoy’d, all 
w'd not avail. Had the Ministers inclined it was not in their Pow’r to 
read it, a circumstance w’ch never before [took] Place among us. It was 
read only in D' Pemberton’s Church, of which the Governor is a Mem 

ber. He did it with confusion, and Numbers turn’d their Backs upon 
him and left the Chh in great indignation. It was I believe thro want 
of attention, and an opportunity of consulting one another, read by a 
Majority of Ministers in the Country Parishes. One Association of the 
Clergy happening however to meet at the Time, agreed to reject it: and 
it has been read by few Ministers, if any who have not declar’d either 
their Sorrow for so doing, or that they read it asa public Act, without 
adopting the Sentiments: and that it is their intention on the appointed 
day, w’ch is next Thursday, to give Thanks for the Privileges we enjoy, 
and implore of the Almighty God the restoration of w’t we have lost 

It has been said that the Governor’s intention in adopting this obnoxious 
Clause, w’ch tho formerly a customary clause, has been omitted ever since 
the Stamp Act was to convey an Idea to your side of the water, an Idea 
that the People were become Sensible that they were really free and 
happy. If this was his intention He was unlucky in the meanes, and | 
believe wishes from His Heart He had never made the experiment. [ 
mention these circumstances so particularly in Confidence and because 
nothing has of late occur’'d among us from which you may so well Judg 
of the Sentiments of the People. I had almost forgot to mention another 
Clause in the Proclamation w’ch respect [s] the /ucrease of our Trade, 
which under our present Embarrassments, and the enormous Extention of 
the Pow'r of Admiralty Courts, was almost as offensive as the other. 

You cannot but observe Sir upon the whole how different the Senti- 
ments of the People and the state of things among us are now from what 
they were when you govern’d us: and w’t unhappy consequences the 
late Measures of Government have produc’d, what seed of contention are 
sow'd for future Times, when new events in Britain and America will 
arise. I shall take care to inform you of Things as they turn up, and am 


with great Esteem and Attachment 
Your Obedt Servt 


To Governor Pownall. S. Cooper. 
SAMUEL CoopEeR Tro THOMAS POWNALL. 
Dear Sir Boston 25“ March 73. 
The first and Second Paragraphs of the Letter to D‘ Franklin of 15 
March. 73.’ transcribed and then proceed as follows. — 
' The letter is printed in Sparks, VIII. 36. The opening paragraphs to which Dr 
Cooper alludes, refer to his own health and the recent appointment of Lord Dartmouth as 


secretary of state for the colonies 


wy 
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Whether the Governor will be thanked by administration for his 
Speech ' at the opening of the last Session of the General Court you can 
best tell. It is certain he has gain’d nothing by it here lhe Replies 
of both Houses are read with High Approbation in more Colonies than 
one; and the People are more confirm’d in their sentiments and en 
courag’d to maintain them. With all his connections and abilities He is 
not able to alter the sentiments of this People ; and reconcile them to 
the Measures of Governm’t ; and the more openly and Strenuously He 
exerts himself, his Influence and ability to promote such a Purpose be 


comes the less. ‘This is obvious from the Una[ni]mity of both Houses 
as well as the Towns. He was obliged, He publicly declares, by the 
Town of Boston to bring on such an open Descussion. But might he 


not have expres’d his Dislike of their Proceedings without putting both 


Houses to the Necessity of declaring as they have done, and giving up 
by their Silence upon such a Challenge, the cause of their country It 
was precisely this situation that in a great measure led the council | 
imagine to go so far as they did, and bro’t them to declare an agree 
ment with the House in the main Principles. 

lhe Governor having refus’d for some Time to pass the Grant for 
the Salary of the Judges for last year, tho’t proper to sign it, upon which 
the House made another Grant for the year to come, which He did not 


allow ; so that the Matter is not yet com[ pleted ? 


| have often recollected your predictions and Foresight in wishing 


and endeavoring for a settlement of these unhappy disputes several years 


ago. ‘Time has verify’d the Truth of what you then observed, that the 
longer this was delayed the more difficult it would become. Had a com- 


position been early made, only by anihilating Inovations, and recuring 
to the old course, which Time and Practice had sanctifyed, a veneration 
for the Supreme Authority of Parliament would have been unavoidably 
left upon the minds of the People Sufficient to have Answer’d all the 
Purposes that a wise and moderate administration could desire, which the 
Influence of the Crown, from the great Pow’r reserved by Charter to its 
representatives would have secretly and gradually extended itself within 
this Province But administration misled by artful and interested men 
here, negotiating for Salaries Perquisites and Pensions has kept up the 
Contention, and instead of diminishing has added to the Grievances 
complain’d of. By this Means, the Matter of Right, which if it had 
slept had been more safe, has been ‘upon the anvill perpetually, both ia 
private conversation and printed Discussion The Subject has been 
attended to for a number of years by an inquisitive and sensible People 

It has been turn’d round in ev'ry Circle and view’d on all sides. ‘The 
Effect has been a thoro and almost universal Persuasion that for a People 
to pay Taxes and be govern’d by Law to w’ch they do not consent is 


'**Upon the convening of the General Assembly, the governor opened it with a 
long speech in defence of the absolute supremacy of Parliament over the es, invit 
ing both Houses to offer what they had to object against this principle From the same 
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absolute Slavery ; consequently, the British Parliament, according to Bur- 
lamqui’s' Destinction, whatever exferna/ Obligation it may retain among 
us, has lost the internal Obligation. ‘The servants of the Crown ought 
to have foreseen this; and guarded ag'st it, instead of wch, while it has 
been growing up before their eyes, they have done evry Thing if not 
intentionally, yet in true Tendency to promote it. There has been a 
surprizing coincidence of Measure and events to such an Effect: and I 
should have tho’t at the Time you left us, the revolution I now see in 
the Sentiments and Hearts of the People next to impossible. You know 
what has been —I write what is, without pretending to [predict ?] what 
will be, only that I shall ever remain, with great esteem and affection 


yours, Obliged and Most Obedt hum" Servt 


I write in Confidence as | have ever done 


lo Governor Pownall 


XIV. SAMUEL CooperR TO THOMAS POWNALI 
boston 17 Aug 1774 

Dear 

My Retirement into the Country this Spring and Summer must 
be my apology for no sooner answering your last Favor. Y’r Advice is 
sound.and good to preserve a Moderate and pacific Spirit, but under our 
peculiar circumstances accumulated Grievances ha[r]d to be practis’d. 
lhe Act for blockading the Port of Boston has been executed beyond 
the Rigor of the Act itself. The Fuel and Victuals are allow’d by it to 
be bro’t us by water. would you believe that our coasters with wood 
have been not only obliged to stop at Salem for a Clearance, but totally to 
unload and reload in the way hither: and 240 Quintals sent by our Kind 
Friends at Marblehead to the distressed poor of this place were not 
allow'’d to be water born not even over Charlestown Ferry, but transported 
round the country thro Roxbury in Waggons ; and yet these are Facts on 
w'ch you may rely 

We have now a Vice Admiral* and a Fleet in our Harbor, totally 
shutting up not only the entrance at the Light House, but 12 or 13 small 
Ports within that Point, such as Hingham, Weymouth etc., and allowing 
no Intercommunication between any of them. How much this affects 
the whole Province, the other Provinces, and what effect it must have 
on the Trade of Britain, you may easily judg. Even Salem severely 
feels the want of the Port for the Sale of their Cargoes etc. Lord North’s 
Coasters, as the common people call the Trucks and Waggons carrying 
Goods between us and that Port, are constantly met on the Road, some- 
times to the amount of 40 or 50 in a day. We have 4 Regiments en- 
camp'd on the Common with a large train of Artillery: one on Fort 

' Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, the eminent Swiss publicist, author of Princtpes du Drott 
Nature/, Geneva, 1747, and Principes du Droit Politique, Geneva, 1751 
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}Samuel Graves, afterwards admiral, commander-in-chief on the North American 


station. In 1776 he was superseded. 
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hill: one at the castle, another lately arriv'd f'm N. Scotia is station’d 
at Salem. The People endure all with an astonishing Calmness and 
Resolution ; neither dismay’d nor tumultuous ; supported and encourag’d 


by the Sympathy and generous Presents from all {Juarters of the Country 


and from our Sister Colonies hese Presents are distributed by a Com 


mittee for employing the poor as the reward of Labor. Our Streets are 


tion, and ships to be built and sold as a 


circulating Stock. How long this scene will last, God only knows. ur 


paving public Works in Projec 


cause is regarded as a common one by all the Colonies lhe most dis 
tant, the Carolinas and Virginia seem the most ardent. Our Delegates 
with those of N. Hampshire sat out a few days ago for the Congress to 
be held at Philadelphia 1“ Septr \ll the Colonies f’m Carolina to N 
Hampshire will be represented there All eyes are turn’d towards that 
important Assembly ; and its Decision will [< ome] with great Weight 


lhe long expected Bills for vacating the the’ Charter etc. arriv’d 


about 10 days ago. Iwill make no reflections upon them A number 
have refus’d to qualify as Councillors. Whether they will change their 
minds ‘Time will discover Among these are Capt Erving, Danforth, 


Russell, Noyes, Vassal, Green, and others I can hear at present of not 


more than 12 that have taken the Oath. Buta number live ata Dis 
tance, and have not yet had an opportunity of discovering their Incli 
nation. Col. Hancock is dismissed f’m his Command of the Cadets 
upon w’ch the Company sent their Colors to the Governor and dis 
solv’d. 

I make no Conjectures of Futurity We are ina critical Situation 
and must wait the event Perhaps America may yet be sav’d: Heaven 


grant it 
I am etc. yours 


To Govr. Pownall 


XV. SAMUEL CoopeR TO ‘THOMAS PoWNA 


Boston N. ENGLAND. 28. March 1777 
Str, 
Believing it would not be disagreable to you, to hear I am we 


and have still a respectful znd affectionate Kemem! 


rance of you, after a 
long Intermission of writing to England, | embrace this opportunity of 
sending you a Line, returning you my Thanks for your last Letter, and 
the Book that accompanied it, tho upon the Subject of both present 
circumstances will not allow me to say a Word 

If this short acknowledgment ever comes to you it w e delivered 


by Mr Hixon, a Native of Montserrat, and whose Estate lies in that 


Island — He was bound on a Plan of Business to London, by the way of 
\ letter from Cooper to Pownall (King’s MSS. 203), dated Boston, g September 
1774, is here omitted, being a duplicate of one of the same date sent to Franklin, a1 


printed in Sparks, , VIII. 132 
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, Cork, and taken by an American Vessel of War, and brought to this 
Port, where he has resided ever since last October: In the mean Time 
he has married my only Daughter and Child. I should not have con- 
sented to this Alliance had I not found good Reason to esteem him a 
Gentleman of Probity and Worth. Your advice, in any Circumstance 
ih in which he may need it will particularly oblige me: He can give you a 


general account of the present Situation of Affairs in America. It will 
give me great Pleasure to hear of your Welfare. May Heaven grant you 


all good Things! 


I am Sir, with much Esteem, 
Your obedient hum' Servant 


Governor Pownall ee 


i 
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REVIEWS OF 


Th: Ola Cr ition of G By H. R. Ha I 
David Nutt; Philadelphia: Lippincott 
340 
is a series of ** Studies of the Mycenzeai < ied 
the notes of a scholar who as assistant in the British Mu: has had 
exceptional control of the terature d mo ent er ) 


‘* Mycenzan (uestion 


time arcl xologi al stude 


most tascinatil search which ever yet allured the seeker after forgotte1 
history the search for the origins of Greek « t It is not 
a comprehensive manual, but presupposes fam rity w rot and 
Chipiez’s Histoire de Art, Schuchhardt’s 
and ‘Tsountas and Manatt’s .Wyce m It ‘ efully 
selected and well-executed illustrations, some twenty ‘ ire new 
The text forms an admirable guide, either for the tyro r the 

spec alist somewhat bewildered by the ss of his ¢ rat r throug the 
mazes of this difficult subject In the elv archzeolo rts of the 
book the author is fullv alive to the certaintv of m ft the « ¢ e 

; adduc ed, and does not press con sions evond the te t t 

e the vexed and vexing juestions of ethnogra vy he is ta \ ¢ ¢ 

but without bigotry are Arvans still, | Hellene 

} not pure (Aryans, any more than the ¢ ildzans were pure Se ‘ \ 
the ‘* Pelasgians’’ are neither the ‘* be all and the end a Mycena 
origins, as Professor Ridgeway would have us think, nor the \ 

Eduard Meyer. 

: Mr. Hall’s general conclusions may perhaps be summ« ery 

j briefly as follows: Greek civilization was as far removed as possible 

i being Sal veneris, since the 4 gean basin was the natural meet gy ] é 
for Eastern and Western influences But the ‘* Mycenzan "’ « 

was Greek in origin and general character, in spite of stro Onienta 
influences. It was ‘‘chiefly identified’’ with the Achzwan Hellenes, 
though there were ‘‘ Mycenzan’’ peoples who were not Achzan, or even 
Greek The beginnings of the ‘‘ Mycenzan’’ culture were probably 

4 pre-Achezan, or ‘* Pelasgic.’’ But towards the end of the third millet 


nium B. C., the various tribes of ‘‘ Pelasgians’’ were slowly reduced to 
the position of a subject race bv Hellenic tribes from the nort \ 
mixed race resulted, and a remarkable increment in culture whereas the 


later and similar incursion of Hellenes from the north which 
‘* Dorian invasion ’’ was followed by a sudden decline in culture 


BOOKS 
ee ht and to the layman who interest elt the 
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** All the pra-Hellenic tribes of Asia Minor, the .4gean, and Greece 
proper seem to have belonged to a single un-Aryan race’’ (p. 101), and 
to this race the ‘‘ Pelasgians’’ are to be assigned. Indeed, for lack of a 
better term to connote this dark-haired, dolichocephalous race of the 
basin, Mr. Hall would prefer Pelasgian’’ to ‘‘ Iberian”’ or 
‘* Mediterranean.’’ ‘Toward such a conclusion as this many a bewildered 
student of Greek origins must have been slowly making his uncertain 
way, and he has been helped forward on that way by the very errors of 
Professor Ridgeway’s somewhat erratic book. 

rhe earlier period of the ‘‘ Mycenean Age,’’ when Crete was the 
center of culture and power, is probably pra-Aryan, or ‘ Pelasgian’’ 
in the later period, when Argolis was the center of culture and power, 
the Aryan invaders from the north had assumed control. But of course 
this must be merely our working hypothesis until further light from the 


Cretan excavations modifies or confirms it. 
B. PERRIN. 


Medieval and Modern History. By P. V.N. Myers. Part I., The 
Middle Ages. (Boston: Ginn and Co. 1902. Pp. x, 454.) 


Tuts is a very thorough revision of Myers’s Medieval and Modern 
FHfistory, Part 1., which appeared some sixteen years ago. Much of the 
text has been rewritten, and while the actual increase in length has not 
been great, valuable changes in emphasis have been made, errors cor- 
rected, and important material added ; lists of references have been ap 
pended to the chapters; the sections have been numbered and numerous 
cross-references inserted. 

The general impression gained from a comparison of the two books 
is that the author’s knowledge of some important portions of his subject 
has increased considerably in the interval, while he displays throughout 
a somewhat more critical and scholarly spirit. In the present work, as 
in the former, he is strongest where he is dealing with the purely narra- 
tive and the cultural sides of history and weakest in whatever has to do 
with the origin and development of institutions. The best thing in the 
present work is the chapter on the Renaissance with its appended bibli 
ography ; most of it is new and in its fullness is a trifle out of proportion 
to the rest of the work. For a very brief account of the Renaissance 
it is one of the best to be found. On the other hand such state- 
ments as the following are certainly either very misleading or positively 
wrong: that the Germans’ love of political freedom led them to ‘‘ set up’’ 
feudalism in all the countries of which they took possession (p. g) ; that 
modern parliaments are probably derived ‘‘ from the general assemblies 
of the free Teutonic warriors ’’ (pp. 9-10) ; that the transition from private 
vengeance to public authority was made when we first know the Germans 
(p. 67); that the ‘* germs of feudalism ’’ Jay in Charlemagne’s govern- 
mental system (p. 126); while in English history the author speaks of 
the Salisbury oath as an entire innovation (p. 195), the impression is 
certainly given that the principle of no taxation without representation is in 
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Article 12 of Magna Charta, and that knights and rghers sat together 
in Parliament after 1265 (p. 369, note 3 and p. 371), and English feuda 
ism is given its death-blow in the Wars of the Roses (p. 178, note 1 
Ihe bibliographies at the ends of the chapters are tor the most part 
excellently adapted to the purposes of the book, and the con ent is en 
lightening and useful. \ few of them are too long, however. some works 


being included, it would seem, rather on the general reputation of the 


authors than on the consideration of their usefulness in this rticular 
place and to this class of readers, v., Palgrave’s // / Normand 
md Li md (p. 201 and occasionally a little too 1 ch deference 
paid to traditional standard a thorities. It is remarkable that DOOK ot 
3 such great value as Emerton’s J/ed t/ Euros s mentioned t twice, 
: and then with no special emphasis 
i It is perhaps unnecessary to add what is so well known of the author, 
t that his style is very clear and vigorous, or on the other hand that he is 
i prone to give his young readers most of the old catchy stories and say 
ings that historical criticism has spared and even some few that it has 
not. His new chapter on the universities and the schoolmen is a 
valuable and attractive iddition there is some cont sion, however 
his use of the term scholasticism ; in one place it is regarded as a method 
and style of thinking that may appear at any time, in another it 
' applied to all intellectual activity of whatever sort during a certain perioc 
bo asa wh S Interesting and very usable and w! I acks 
throughout thoroughly scholarly caution and precision of statement, the 
author has attained a strong grasp of the period in its br e! ects 
and his work has some very substantial and individual merit 
\. B. Waoirt 
Tribal Custom wn Anelo-Saxvon Lai By FREDERIK SEEBOHM, 

London and New York: Longmans, Gree 

and Co 1902. Pp. Xvi, 528.) 

THE question of the structure of Anglo-Saxon society, which he long 
ago approached from the point of view of the manorial system, Mr. Sec 
bohm in this volume approaches from the point of view of tribal custom 
Believing that heretofore Anglo-Saxon institutions have been studied in 
too great isolation, he devotes more than half his work to a brief restate 

: ment of the conclusions reached in his 777a/ System tn Ilales, and to a 

more detailed examination, in the light of the Cymric evidence, of th 

4 laws of the Irish, of the Burgundians and Visigoths, of the Franks, of 
the tribes conquered by the Merovingians and by Charlemagne, and of 
the Norse. When among all these tribes, except those upon whom 
Roman influences have been especially strong, he finds cert customs 

existing, he believes that it is not unreasonable to look for traces of 
these same customs in the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 

The study of tribal custom becomes in large part the study of the 
wergeld because the payment of the wergeld involved the principle of 
the solidarity of the kindred, ‘‘the strongest instinct which every- 
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where moulded tribal society.’’ Of this solidarity of the kindred in the 
matter of the wergeld (of the right, that is to say, of the slayer to call 
upon his kindred to the fourth or even a more remote generation to aid 
him in the payment, and the corresponding right of the kindred of the 
slain to share in the receipt) Mr. Seebohm finds abundant evidence for 
most of the tribes. He finds, too, that, as in the Cymric group, so 


among the Norse and elsewhere, joint responsibility of the kin for the 


wergeld necessitated solidarity of the kin in landholding. For unless 
everyone in the kin had his ‘‘ recognized tribal rights in land, unless he 


were possessed of cattle and rights of grazing for their maintenance, 


how could he pay his quota of cattle... to the wergeld?’’ ‘The preset 
vation of the family group and the family holding became, therefore, the 
most important question of tribal society. In Beowulf, as Mr. Seebohm 


shows in a short commentary on that poem, on the failure of male heirs 
the sister’s son is called, even from the chieftainship of his paternal kin 
dred, to maintain the kindred of his mother. Again, the Salian Franks 
settling between the Loire and the Garonne, were obliged to adopt a 
somewhat similar remedy in order to counteract the disintegrating influ 
ences of their Gallo-Roman neighbors. When there was danger among 
them of the lapse of fevra Sa/ica, between which and folkland as defined 
by Professor Vinogradoff Mr. Seebohm draws an interesting parallel, it 


was made possible for a woman to succeed to the alod, ‘‘the whole 


bundle of rights and possessions,’’ real and personal, which passed by 
inheritance. So strong was the principle of the solidarity of the kindred 
that the church, even while striving to break down tribal customs in the 
interest of the Roman ideas of individual responsibility for crime and 
individual ownership of land, was forced in a number of cases to apply 
the wergeld system to her own ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Of even greater interest than the study of the solidarity of the kindred 
is Mr. Seebohm’s use of the wergeld as an index to the ranks and grada- 
tions of tribal society By a searching examination of the currencies in 
which wergelds are stated, an examination not always easy to follow, he 
finds the normal wergeld of the typical freeman of western Europe to be 
following in this 


the equivalent in money of a *‘ hundred head of cattle,’ 
Professor Ridgway’s suggestion that the ox was the equivalent of the gold 
stater. He finds, too, that the amount of their wergeld throws much light 
on the condition of the classes below the freemen, the Gallo-Romans, for 


example, whose wergeld was only half that of the Frank, the freedmen, - 
or ‘‘the tribesmen in low position.’’ It is upon these semidependent 
classes that Mr. Seebohm lays most stress, showing that the real explana- 
tion of their lack of freedom lies in the fact that they have not a perfect 
kin to swear for them or be responsible for their wergeld, and that they 
cannot attain to a full wergeld until they hold land and can point to 
four or more generations of landholding kin back of them. 

lhe discussion of these customs of other tribes has not only much 
interest in itself but it also serves to suggest the lines Mr. Seebohm is : 
to follow in his treatment of the Anglo-Saxon evidence and makes one i 
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impatient to reach the later chapters of the work. Proceeding bv his 
usual method, from the known to the unknown, Mr. Seebohm discusses 
the Anglo-Saxon laws from the Norman point of view, as seen in the so 
called Laws of Henry I.; from the Danish point of view, as seen in the 
Institutes of London —of Cnut’s reign, Mr. Seebohm thinks , the 
mund, and the Frith of 992; from the 
Northmen’s point of view, as seen especially in Alfred and Guthrum’s 
peace ; from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, as seen in King Alfred's and 
King Ine’s laws and the more Romanized laws of the Kentish kings 


This method enables | 


light of continental evi 


Anglo-Saxon laws and the occurrence of ‘‘ hints ’’ as to other tribal cus 
toms not unlike the continenta e argues that even down to the time of 
the Norman Conquest there was a strong tribal element in Anglo-Saxon 
life It is impossible here to do more than state rietiy some of his 
chief conclusions 

By a study of the procedure in the payment of the wergeld ; by the 
definition of ‘* manbot as the payment to the lord of the man slain, 


and of ‘‘ fightwite’’ as the payment to the lord 


gy takes piace ; and by a comparison of the evidence regarding grit! 


and mund with the statements in the laws of other tribes with regard to 


the sanctity of the precinct, he seeks to show that the principie inder 
lying sac and sos terms coming in with the Danes, he thinks, goes 
far back of Cnut’s writ to the earliest tribal custom In line with this 


statement are his conclusions regarding the division of classes among the 
Anglo-Saxons. Back from the so-called Laws of Henry I. to the laws 
of Alfred, with a single recognition of it in the laws of Ine, Mr. Seebohm 
finds a division of society into twelve-hyndemen and twy-hyndemen 
lhe twelve-hyndeman is defined as the man with a full kindred of twelve 
hyndens of oath helpers, whose joint oath is valued at 120 hides; the 
twy-hyndeman is the man with only two hyndens of oath helpers, whose 
kindred, that is to say, is incomplete By identifying the wergeld of the 
twelve-hyndeman with the ancient Wessex wergeld of the ordinary free 
man and by showing that this is the wergeld of the Englishman who is 
put on an equality with the Norse freeman in Alfred and Guthrum’s 
peace, and may be related directly with the typical wergeld of a ‘‘ hun 
dred head of cattle,’’ Mr. Seebohm endeavors to show that the twelve 
hyndeman, or thane, is the typical Anglo-Saxon freeman ; and that the 
twy-hyndeman, whose wergeld is one-sixth of the twelve-hyndeman’s, 
is the ‘‘ ceorl who sits on gafol land,’’ put on an equality for the wergeld 
in Alfred and Guthrum’s peace with the Danish ‘‘ leysing,’’ or freed 


man. ‘That all ceorls are ceorls sitting on gafol-land Mr. Seebohm finds 


nothing in Alfred’s laws to disprove ; more than this, by an 
which does not seem to be conclusive, based in part on passages in which 
the fine for breaking the ceorl’s precinct is stated to be one-sixth that for 
breaking the twelve-hyndeman’s, he decides not only that the ceorlisc and 


twy-hynde classes are for general purposes ‘‘ convertible terms,’’ but 


ME i) easily to study Anglo-Saxon conditions in the 
| 


7 
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also that both were gafol-geldas, and that ‘‘ by Alfred’s time the chief 
practical division of classes had already resolved itself into that between 
the landed classes on one hand and their gafol-paying tenants on the 
other.’’ ‘The six-hynde class, the strangers in blood, Mr. Seebohm sug- 
gests, whose wergeld, like that of the Gallo-Roman, is fixed at half the 
freeman’s, is ‘‘a rung in the ladder’’ by which the dependent classes 
once climbed into the possession of land and kindred, a rung which later 
dropped out. 

Back of Alfred, Mr. Seebohm finds that the division into twelve- 
hynde and twy-hynde men practically disappears and a new division into 
gesithcund and ceorlisc men becomes prominent. ‘These earlier and later 
divisions, however, he believes come to mean practically the same thing. 
From the value of the gesithcundman’s oath, from King Ine’s law regard- 
ing the to hides ‘‘ to foster,’’ and from the relation of the gesithcund- 
man to the king, the interesting conclusion is drawn, but not proved, 
that the gesithcundman may have been given a ten-hide unit of land 
from which he was to pay the king’s gafol, that is, the frma untus noctts, 
making for this purpose a part of his land gesetland held by gafol-payers 
in much the same position towards him that he is in towards the king. 
This dependence of one class upon another is not the result of degrada 
tion, but may be explained by the conditions of the original conquest. 
hus proceeding along tribal lines alone, Mr. Seebohm would find early 
in English history something very like Professor Maitland’s technical 
definition of a manor. ‘The ‘free lordless villages’’ of Professor Mait- 
land, which are, of course, a stumbling-block in the way of such early 
and wholesale manorialization, are ascribed to Danish influences. 

However far one can go with Mr. Seebohm in some of these conclu- 
sions, — and he himself admits that approaching ‘‘a subject which has 
many sides from one side only necessarily results in the restatement 
rather than the solution of some problems ’’ — it must be agreed that he 
has succeeded in elucidating some of the dark passages in Anglo-Saxon 
law, in giving new and very interesting meaning to many terms in that 
law, and in establishing his point that tribal custom must not be disre- 


garded as one factor in Anglo-Saxon economic development. 
N. NEILSON. 


L’ Empire Carolingten: ses Origitnes et ses Transformations. Par 
ARTHUR KLEINCLAUSZ. (Paris: Hachette. 1902. Pp. xvi, 
O11.) 

Quomodo Primi Duces Capetiane Stirpis Burgundi@ Res gesserint, 
1032-1162. Thesim Facultati Litterarum Parisiensi proponebat 


A. (Dijon: Barbier-Marilier. Pp. viii, 


116.) 

Ir is doubtless to the French custom of requiring for the doctorate 
two theses, one in Latin and one in the vernacular, that we owe the 
simultaneous appearance of these two works. That this does not argue 
the youth of their author need not be pointed out to any who know what 


| 
| 
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goes to the making of a French thesis and how many of the maturest 


produ ts of French s« holarship have thus seen the light Dr. Klein 
clausz, for some years a C#az le Cou at the University of D 
even on this side of the Atlantic already known by name as the scholar 


to whom, with Professor Bavet, has been assigned the Meroving-Caro 
ling portion of the magistral co-operative history of France now appearing 
under the editorship of Lavisse 

That even a French doctorandus, however, should in this day of 
specialization attack such a theme as the Carolingian Empire 1 notable 
thing True, Mr. Bryce’s //e/y Roman Empire was originally 


Oxford prize essay ; but there have not been wanting those who have 


cited prec isely this classic of Mr Bryce is the sort of thing we mig 


never hope for again from the universities. M. Kleinclausz has under 
taken he has even borrowed Mr Bryce’s words to stat S purpose 

to do for the Carolingian Emp re what Mr. Bryce has done tor the 
Empire asa whole. If his task is narrower, it is yet vast; and to 

larger degree it rests on first-hand research ; for the Carolingian kn pure 
as such, has thus far lacked a monograph Even the noble study of 
Déllinger, to which all later scholars (and not least M. Kleinclausz) owe 
so much, breaks off its narrative with the crowning of Charles the Great 


what further interests it Is only the survival of that event in the trad 
of the Germanic Empire 
l‘o the origins of the medieval Empire, from the fall of Rome to the 


coronation of Charles, M. Kleinclausz, too, gives much space 


of his book; and if in this much-worked field he ] given not 
new, he has shown everywhere a sane and independent judgment bven 
those of us who are still fain, with Ddéllinger, to attribute the Dor 
of Constantine to an earlier day than Pope Hadrian’s, or who are r \ 


with Einhard and with Hauck, to believe the great Frank an unw 


emperor, must admit the fairness with which his lucid narrative, 
accepting views now more current, leaves room for free interpretation 


He maintains, indeed, that the Carolingian Empire was the creation less 
of men than of circumstances; and not Hauck himself has so clearly 
shown how slow was Charles to take up the new function, or how essen 


tially ecclesiastical he counted it. 


But to M. Kleinclausz all this isintroduction. ‘The heart of his book 
is the story of that neglected century following the death of Charles, to 
which Mr. Bryce, even in his latest edition, gives less than three page 
lo show that throughout this pe od the idea of the er re ren ned 
potent, — that the struggle o! great statesmen to rea ( nd maintain t 


explains the tangled politics of the reign of Louis the Pio 


even after the partition of Verdun had dealt it a « 


de la concorde’’ inherited the moral ideals of the older 

unité,’’—that the princes who still grasped at the imperial tithe—a 
Louis II., a Charles the Bald, a Charles the Fat were men of sounder 
abilities and loftier aims than is commonly supposed, that even when 


its effective territory had shrunk to the mere realm of Italy and less the 
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mpire still lived its larger life in European thought, and had not faded 
from the dreams of men before the Ottos gave it new reality: this is his 
central theme. Suggestion he owes to Himly and to Lapotre, and much of 
pioneer work to those German scholars whose views it gives him so keen 


a satisfaction to oppose ; but the results of his own research are large and 


fresh and important One important document accepted by earlier 
scholars the letter of Louis Il. to the Greek Emperor Basil he re 
jects as a forgery ; anda chapter is devoted to proving it so [ts inspirer, 


thinks M. Kleinclausz, was Pope John VIII. himself, its probable author 
the librarian Anastasius, its true date the year 879. 

The Latin thesis of Dr. Kleinclausz is a less ambitious essay he 
first five Capetian Dukes of Burgundy have been sadly eclipsed by their 
more self-willed and aggressive successors ; but from the scanty records 
left us M. Kleinclausz is able to show how it was their tact, their loyalty, 


patience under royal assumption and feudal turbulence, 


their piety, their 
that ‘made possible under changed conditions the duchy’s later promi 
nence hese showings In no wise contravene, but happily supplement 
the results of such other modern workers in Burgundian history as Petit 


and Seignobos 
GEORGE BURR 


The Growth and Decline of the Frouch Monarchy. By James Mat 
KINNON, Ph.D. London: Longmans, Green and Co 1902 
XX, 540. ) 


Dk. MACKINNON tells us that his book ‘‘has grown out of a desire 
to investigate the origins of the French Revolution.’’ Since these 


‘* causes were indirect as well as direct, remote as well as immediate,’’ 
he found it necessary to review ‘‘ the history of monarchic France from 
the Middle Ages onward.’’ But becoming ‘‘ engrossed ’’ in his subject he 
studied it ‘‘ apart from its direct bearing on the Revolution.’’ Looking 
‘at each successive reign from the standpoint of its effects on its period 
rather than on the future’’ and regarding the growth of the monarchy 
as ‘fa process of evolution,’’ he has written ‘* as much a succinct history 
of the French people as of the French kings.’’ Unfortunately, however, 
in working out this rather ambitious and inclusive plan he has fallen into 
several grievous errors. 

In his desire to wear a new path through an old field he has been too 
negligent of critical monographic writing. He has therefore, in view 
of the pretentious character of his work, incorporated into the details of 
his narrative an inexcusably large number of mistakes: ¢. ¢., the un 
qualified statement (p. 23) that Colonna subjected Boniface to personal 
violence ; (p. 25 ff.) the prominence given to the Salic law in deter- 
mining the succession from Philip V. to Philip VI.; (p. 31) Charles of 
Evreux could have no ‘ prior claim ’’ over Edward as the nearest male 
descendant of Philip IV.,— Charles, by the way, was not born till 1332; 

p. 38) the Hundred Years’ War was much more than ‘‘a mere genea 
logical contention,’’ and at least part of the blame for it (p. 85) must 


‘aT 
We 


Mackinnon lhe fo 


be laid on others than the English King 116) t 
Louis XII. consulted concerning the marriage « 
‘« States-General’’ in the strict meaning of that ten 
‘complimentary, nay, even affectionate epistle fr 
to Madame de Pompadour have been discredited 

In the second place Dr. Mackinnon fort te 
view. He interprets everything too much from the 
achieved fact, and hears in almost every distur r 
the early rumblings of the Revolution He is, moreo 
modern (p. 347) to enter sympathetically into the spit 
is attempting to portray Dp. 55) he cannot coi 
the ‘‘ mad fourteenth century,’’ that age of the fight 
(p. 111) he is far less just than Adams in his comment 
and his Italian venture His ‘* grand test of the value 


ment is contained in the question, Wha 
a modern standard this will do, but to ] 


monarchy was fighting for its life again 


only standard before France attained to some small 


must necessarily result in perversion of ju 


estimating men and events 

lo insist too strenuously that the str 
importance ‘‘ compared with the que 
France, for the time being, for good o 
losing the idea of ‘‘evolution’’ for tha 
parent, for example, in the chapter on 
read and not easily discover what has | 
which France owes to this line of ki 
of the conditions which then prevailed 

In striving to maintain the ‘* dramati 
Mackinnon often falls into exaggeration 
more easily condoned than the vulgarit 


¢ p. 77) ‘* the priest gets drunk 
of a nun to his presbytery’’ ; (p. 204) ¢ 


as ‘‘ the worthy dam of such a brood a 


points out, that this dynasty was not som 


ucture ot OV 


is t 


t of mere cl 


stvle of } 


and oversta 


y which too 


| soa fl the chapter on Louis X\ and his mis 
a thorough expurgati and yet convey an ad it 
of the King’s secret sins and public debaucherie 
the monarchy 
he book as a whole of the nature of 
monarchy, that ‘* colossal system of rpatio ‘ 
whose chief advocate, in setting fort! 5 4 
the most ‘‘ arrogant nonsense.’’ But in view i 
on French history it seems hardly necessary t 


and fifteen pages before dar ng to 


‘stion whether 


ire 


wnen 
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in 
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t did it do for the people ? As 
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franzosischen Manuscripte von Fritz ARNHEIM. Band Il. 


Geschichte Belgiens Von Henri PikeNNE. Uebersetzung der 
Bis zum Tode Karls des Kihnes (1477). (Gotha: Perthes. 


1902. Pp. xxviii, 594.) 


i AN author obliged to submit to the disadvantage of having his work 
hi appear in a foreign tongue before it is known in the original is greatly 
; ‘| to be congratulated that a translation is as satisfactory as this of the second 
4) i} volume of Pirenne’s history of Belgium, which like the first is published 
in a German setting made from the French manuscript. In this shape it 
forms the thirtieth work in the great series entitled Geschichte der euro- 
pdischen Staaten edited by Heeren, Akert, von Giesebrecht, and Lam- 
| precht. Now that the first volume is out in French it is possible to com 
! pare Pirenne’s style with Arnheim’s rendering of his substance. Naturally 
the balance is in favor of the former. There is a vivacity, a fluency, a 
lightness of touch in that, lost or overshadowed in the heavier German. 
Sut it must be conceded that the difficult task is well done and that the 
}| translator has been faithful without showing too great servility in using 
i{ {i verbal equivalents where in German the thought naturally fell into other 
terms. ‘This is fortunate for the author’s reputation, because it is prob 
able that the series will carry the translation with it into many quarters 

i where the isolated //is/orre de Belgique will not penetrate. 
i Bd Volume II. opens with a study of the political situation in the Nether- 
H lands just before the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War (1337) and 
ends with an exposition of political and social conditions after the death 
of Charles the Bold. ‘The treatment is somewhat less original than that 
of the matter discussed in Volume I., when Pirenne wished to urge a 


definite thesis and to trace his own theories of the essential unity in the 


| development of the southern Netherland province as the meeting ground 
/ of Gallic and ‘Teutonic civilization. Belgium was, in his opinion, a 
} ‘‘microcosm’’ of western Europe, wherein could be observed the web 
of French and German influence. His manner of defending this thesis 
has brought upon him the charge of being too Flemish in his sympathies. 
Funck-Brentano sighs for a competent Walloon to combat Pirenne’s as- 
} sertion of Flemish preponderance in the making of the new nation. 
ney \gain it is said that he underestimates the influence of the Church. 
te But, in the main, critics and fellow-scholars have applauded his con 
z clusions, and thought that he has skilfully deduced the essential history i 
, of Belgium as existent apart from Germany and France and shown that 
j the little land has not been the plaything of chance in its growth. 
| In this later period there is less to be argued, and controversy plays 


F a slighter part, though the one theme of the growth of the national germ ' 


i is constantly kept in view 

if Owing to the impossibility of comprehending the rise of the. Bur- 
gundian states without a knowledge of the political and diplomatic events 
accompanying its growth, the author has given more space to political 


history than in his early chapters. Ina portion of this chronicle he has 


14 

i} 
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availed himself of the work of other authors, such as the delightful Z 
des Arteveldes of Vanderkindere and the ssa / Politique et 
Soctal des Ducs de Bourgogne dans 5 Pa Pas of Pa bre ‘ ‘ 
he touches but lightly on the story of the northern province f the Nethe 
lands, leaving that to his Holland colleague, Professor rh It yw 
ever, just this political story, necessarily a condensed narrative, that 
makes this volume less individual in its effect than its predecessor Con 
densed history is always hard reading, and it would ‘ ‘ ) e each 
section in an elaborated form as indicated by the reterence 
But in a chapter like that on the city in the fo ‘ ‘ 
renne is at his best r mun l « ) é roce yf 
development, he regards Belg Im as the experim nt eld tor | rope, ; d 
his interest is therefore apart from local considerations H own st es 
on various phases of this subject lave been deta ed. r er I 
such articles of his as ** L.’ Origine des Constitutions | ‘ Moyen 
\ge,”’ ‘* La Hanse Flamande de Londres,’’ and othe 
mand a hearing even if all his conclusions be not accepted, Y 
stance, the municipal origin in the merchant comn 
lhe exclusion of all details of purely lo ( ‘ rect 
force to the argument, but also paints the text with a iber In 
sum, it may be said that the best gift offered by the Ghent professor 1s 
bibliographical volume has a peculiar value as endid pat der 
to various phases of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they r 
seen n the Netherlands. With this nd his new « 
lrographi le 1’ Hisi rede B Pirenne rem ¢ ure oO 
students 
I PUTNAM 
La Lettre et La Cai /oesca , niles par 
/’Ouest. Addressces en 1474 au Portugais Fernam Martins et 
lransmise plus tard a Christophe Colomb ig 
l’Authenticite et la Valeur de ces Documents et sur Ss 
des Idees Cosmographiques de Colomb suivie ¢ )j lextes 
de la Lettre de 1474 ave lraductions \nnotatior et | 
simile. Par HENry Premier Secretaire de |’ Amba 
des Etats-Unis, Vice-President de la Socict \met . 
de Paris, et (Paris: Ernest Leroux, Editeur 1QgO! P; 
XXVI, 319.) 
Toscanelli and Columbus: (Then follows as sub-tit i tra ition of 
the above) (New York: IE P. Duttor ind 
Sands and Co 1902 Pp. xix, 365 
La Solution de Tous Les Problemes Relatifs a Chi phe | 16 et, 
en Particulier, de celui des Origines ou des Pretendus Inspi 
rateurs de la Decouverte du Nouveau Mon Par M. Gon 


ZALEZ DE LA Rosa, Membre de la Socicte des Americaniste le 
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Paris, Ancien Professeur de l'Université de Lima, etc. | Memoire 
extrait du Compte rendu du Congres International des Ameri- 
canistes, tenu en Septembre 1goo.] (Paris: Ernest Leroux 
1902. Pp. 22 


\ LITTLE over thirty years ago Mr. Henry Harrisse challenged the 
authenticity of Ferdinand Columbus's ef CAristopher Columbus, which 
a generation earlier Irving had pronounced ‘* the corner stone’ of Amer 
ican history Mr. Harrisse’s startling skepticism led to a protracted 
controversy which is not yet closed. Even more startling and equally 
unsettling in its possible effects upon the accepted history of the dis 
covery of America is the recent impeachment of the authenticity of the 
Toscanelli letters, upon the basis of which D’ Avezac in 1871 pronounced 
Toscanelli *‘ the initiator of the dis« overy of \merica 

Inasmuch as the elevation of Toscanelli to this pre-eminence is dis 
tinctly the product of modern critical scholarship, for it dates from Hum 
boldt and is not a long-standing tradition of uncertain origin, or merely 
the assertion of a preface and a title-page of a translation of a lost original, 
the contention of Sefior de la Rosa and of Mr. Vignaud at first sight 
seems far more improbable and much less likely to be established than 
was the case with Mr. Harrisse’s attack on the //sforte in 1871. ‘The 
discrediting of the Toscanelli letters originated with Sefior de la Rosa, 
formerly a professor in the University of Lima, but for the last ten years 
engaged in critical studies relating to Columbus. He published his con- 
viction in 1899 ‘‘that the pretended correspondence of Columbus with 
astronomers played no part in the discovery of America.’’ In 1go00 he 
read the paper, whose title is given above, before the International Con 
gress of Americanists. Before this he had convinced Mr. Vignaud, who 
had been long engaged in the study of the early Portuguese voyages, that 
the reasons for rejecting the Toscanelli letters were valid, and Mr. Vig 
naud had begun a special investigation of the subject, the results of which 
he presented at the same Congress. Sefior de la Rosa, not being ready 
to publish, placed at his disposal a good deal of material, and in the 
course of his studies and in writing the book Mr. Vignaud developed 
many arguments of his own and arrived at conclusions divergent in im 
portant respects from those of Sefior de la Rosa lhe exact relation 
between the two critics is clearly stated in the dedicatory letter and 
prefac e to the French edition of Mr. Vignaud’s book So far as I know, 
Sefior de la Rosa has not published anything later than his paper of two 
years ago. During the last year, however, Mr. Vignaud has prepared an 
English edition of his work with revisions and considerable additions 
and also replies to several of his reviewers 

Che question at issue is so complicated that in the space available for 
this review it will be possible only to outline the most important argu- 
ments urged against the authenticity of the Toscanelli letters, to comment 
upon some of them, to point out some instances in which the arguments 


are certainly pushed too far, or in which the evidence is not correctly 


| 
| | 
if if 
| 
| 
| 
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interpreted, and, finally, to give some general impres f the prese 
status of the controversy 

Ihe negative evidence as summarized by Mr. Vig ts of the 
following points: (a) The originals of these documents no ver ¢ 
and no one is on record as ever having seen them Of Fer » Mar- 
tins, Canon of Lisbon and adviser of Alfonso V., to whom t lo 
canelli letter was addressed, no trace can be found in the Port ese 
chronicles or archives No mention of or reference to To T 
been found in these chronicles and archives het snot ‘ 


side these documents in question that as early as 1474 the 


crossing the Atlantic had been thought of in Portuga lhe « 
temporary Italian authors who mention Toscanelli and describe ter 


ary activities knew nothing of any such correspondence or that e evel 


took any interest in an ocean route to the Indies / No reference to 
this subject has ever been found in Toscanelli’s paper ( 

in all the years he was trying to get a hearing never referre: los 
canelli’s authority in support of his project, nor later it s journal, let 


ters, or marginal notes where he refers to many authorities, is there any 
reference to Toscanelli Ihe Latin text of the letter to Martins is too 


ill-written to have come from a Florentine scholar of the Renaissance 


(7) Las Casas had not seen the original text of this letter and give no 
satisfactory account of how he got hold of the correspondence except that 
it was in the Columbus materials that he got from the f \ lhe 
author of the //7s/erze does not tell where he nt the | 1474 the 
question of a route to the East Indies and of participating in the ce 
trade had not arisen in Portugal King Alfonso w tg ng ny 
attention in 1474 to new explorations If he had been, his own sailor 
would have been his best authorities, and not llorent 

The letter to Martins Is based on the svVste 

of Tyre, which is known to us only through Ptolemy, w ‘ ! 
printed in 1474 n) loscanelli might have known tl te 


manuscript of Ptolemy, but as Ptolemy explicitly contutes th 


of Marinus from the facts known to him, a scientific ma ke ne 
would not have adopted Marinus’s view Ihe 

political nomenclature of the letter follows Marco Polo n fa 

been obsolete for a century and a halt ( hina, vet in the etter t 

an account of an interview which ‘lToscanelli had w 

China (of whose presence in Italy there s elsewhere no re 
without learning that the Polo nomenclature was no 

The cosmographical ideas in the letter are identical with those 

bus ; these ideas he express \ and expli tiv attributes to the } } 


Marco Polo, Mandeville and Ptolemy. and he never entior iz 


lhe second ‘Toscane] letter, written to Colum!) practi \ 
identical with the Martins letter and is apparently the first dra 
r) The map which Columbus had on his voyage indicate 
islands in the mid Atlantic ; these indications he relied confide 


of the existence of such islands Toscanelli could 
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would Columbus, the seaman, have relied so surely on the conjectures 
It will be conceded 


245-249 of the Eng. ed.). 
It 


of a mere scholar (pp. 
that this array of negative evidence is formidable if not convincing. 


certainly reveals much that is in a high degree perplexing. 
I will now make a few running comments on some of these arguments 


to indicate their strength or weakness. It is certainly a striking fact, if 


King Alfonso asked fora statement of ‘Toscanelli’s views and received it, 
that no reference to it is to be found in the contemporary chronicle of 


Ruy de Pina or in the archives, or in the elaborate history of the Portu 


guese discoveries that Joao de Barros wrote in the next century based on 


the contemporary chronicles and archives Especially striking, however, 


f any such indication in the accounts given by Barros of 


is the absence of 
Columbus's presentation of his case to the King of Portugal of any 


knowledge on the part of King John, or of the junta of scientific men, or 
of Columbus, that, some ten years before, King Alfonso had inquired of 


Toscanelli and received the answer that the project of a western voyage 


to Cipangu was perfectly practicable. Could King John and his geog- 


raphers have been ignorant of the fact, or could Columbus have refrained 


from referring to it if he had received a letter from an eminent scien- 


tific man, mentioning that he had recommended such a plan to the 


King? Our Portuguese authorities simply say that to King John Colum 
bus seemed a boastful man and that the geographers thought his words 


abou Ipangu mere chatter and al aerives rom iarco O10. ( barros 
bout Ci hatter and all d 1 f M Pol B 


Dec. I., Bk. HI., ch. XI. Mr. Vignaud mentions this silence (p. 38) 
but does not press the argument as much as he might. 

Again, if ‘Voscanelli had given such thought to the problem of a 
western route to the Indies and had corresponded with the Portuguese 
court and with the subsequent discoverer of the New World it is very 


difficult to explain why his intimate friend Vespasiano da Bisticci, who 


lived till 1498, gives not the slightest intimation of the fact in his life of 


loscanelli. In Vespasiano’s admiring pages Toscanelli is the accom- 


plished ascetic scholar and charitable pious physician, the greatest astrol- 
oger of his age and the friend of the leading Florentine literary men ; but 
trade, the Indies or Christopher Columbus, there 
is not a line See Bartoli’s ed. of Vespasiano’s Vite de Uomini //lustri, 
pp- 291, 475, 481 and 507-509.) A comparison of Vespasiano’s two- 
page sketch with Uziel‘i’s 780 folio pages is at least suggestive. Mr. 
Vignaud’s treatment of Vespasiano’s silence is limited to a mere mention 


of Portugal, the spice 


of the fact but it deserves elaboration. 

rhe silence of Columbus in regard to Toscanelli during the tedious 
years when he was trying to get a hearing is almost inexplicable. The 
absence of any reference to Toscanelli amid the display of authorities in 
his later writings, ranging from Aristotle to the fourth book of Esdras and 
from Marco Polo to John Mandeville, is hardly less perplexing. It is 
easy to say with Ruge, that this was only one of the many deceptions of 
Columbus, but that explanation still leaves ground for perplexity. 


One of the arguments upon which Mr. Vignaud places the greatest 


H 

| 

| 
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reliance, is that in 1474 the Portuguese had no yught of participating 
in the spice trade or of circumnavigating Atr i, and oft t Ss reaching 


the Indies, and that consequently they could have no interest in a west 


ward route to the Indies at that date lo prove that Pr e Henry had 
no thought of getting around the southern end of Aft Mr. Vignaud 
gives a forced and, I bel eve, an inde fens le te rpr tat t vords 
‘‘(Qceanum mare versus meridionales et orientales plagas nthe B of 


Ni holas \ » 1454 hese words he explains as shores of Afr 1 tre ing 


south and east instead of southern and eastern shores He advances no 
proof that the words ertenta/is Plaga do not mean exactly what the glish 
words ‘‘ eastern shore’’ mean, *., a shore facing east and trending 

north and south aiso nores the g ) 145 
spirit il ] risdiction in Aft ica s de Bojador « de N < 
per totam Guineam, et ultra illam meridional va sgque ad Indos 

| } } } + ; - 
Now while the phrase whi is used in the Bu i OF 1454 G ve ol 
Prince Henry’s design to open to navigation ‘* mare sum usque ad 
Indos q 11 Christi nomen colere d intur no do t reters to the subjects 
of Prester John, whose realm was generally located Abvss the 
Hitt nth nti i t > 
eariy eentnh cen aimed st id € 
rigorously limited to Lesse! Ind i or Abyss nia \ viance t the map of 
Fra Mauro of 14509. which records the results of Prince Henrv’s explo 

) 

rations shows clearly enough in its practi ‘ ! f the Indian 
(ocean that anv } lan ot ex oration w I med at re oy the re ol 
Prester John, bv water involved circumnavigating Africa and re 
n ( nt +h fram rt (yy 
Ing as nea;r alicult as tne Gistance rom ortuyg to rTECCE 

l'o test the assertion that the Latin letter is too written to have 
come from a real scholar in Florence during the Renaissance Profe 


Wagner of Gottingen submitted it to Professor Wilhelm Mever. w » re 


ported that so far as the language is concerned the letter ntained nothing 
inconsistent with the Ss tion that was writtel \ i t 
There is one nguistic test, ywwever, that ought to be a ed t is 
to determine whether the writer really thought in S} 
If the letter was forged n Spain by some one ot the ¢ f vy the 
Lat n ought to reflect in places the Spanis dio If it \ t S 
the Italian idiom that would militate against its hav ng bet Vritte va 
man who has been speak ng Spanish for years and in favor of it the t 
Ihe assertion lettered S too positive. Int t very '\ r 1474 


King Aifonso granted to Farnao Telles anv islands he might ( } ‘ 


the ocean sea except in the region of Guinea ‘Alg 


be referred to the very thorough criticisms by Soy Ruge t 

der Gesells hatt fir Erdhund Ber No 6. 1 >. Prof 
Hermann Wagner in the Gdéftrn; te A for Fe 1902 
In the view of both these critics Mr. Vignaud has not 1 i t case 
Professor Ruge in particular seems unshaken in h ! t ‘ 


authenticity of the letters 


argument which it has not een poss e to take ere. 
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Kut a few words can be said of the hypothesis to account for the 
fraud. Sefior de la Rosa accounts for it by Columbus’s vanity. Just as 
he falsely claimed relationship to the French semi-piratical Admiral 
Coulon, so he wished to be thought the correspondent of scientific men 
and to show by the correspondence that he had formulated his plan many 
years before he carried it into execution But why should he not have 
paraded this correspondence in some of his works? Mr. Vignaud_ be- 
lieves that the letters were forged by Bartholomew Columbus to protect 
Christopher's claims to being a scientific and original thinker from being 
impaired by the widely current story that he got his ideas from a dying 
pilot who had been blown across the Atlantic. ‘This pilot story Mr. 
Vignaud successfully puts upon a new footing by bringing out the fact 


that las Casas testifies that it was generally believed in Hispaniola as 
early as ten years after Columbus’s first voyage and by sailors who came 
on that voyage or later voyages with Columbus It has commonly been 


regarded as a rumor which is first mentioned by Oviedo twenty odd 
years later \t the best, however, the explanations of the supposed for- 
gery are mere conjectures. The lack of an hypothesis which will show 
how any real advantage could accrue to Columbus or any of his family 
which could serve as a sufficient motive reacts in favor of the authenticity 
f the documents, and Las Casas’s firm belief in them must count heavily 


n the same direction, although it must be said that he believed and re 


ported much about Columbus that seems irreconcilable with the records. 

It must be acknowledged in any case that Mr. Vignaud’s first publi- 
cation in this field of studies, making all due deductions for errors and 
misprints due to haste, for some cases of begging the question, of reason- 
ng ina circle, and of forced interpretation, is a remarkable piece of work. 
It arouses a keen interest not only in his proposed study of the early 
Portuguese voyages but particularly in the work which Sefior de la Rosa 


has in preparation Both are radical iconoclasts and their trenchant 


challenge of the accepted critical structure of the history of Columbus 
will, by the discussion evolved, turn the light on the obscurer parts of 


the foundations. ‘lhe present writer must acknowledge that it has for 
him put a very large interrogation-point after the Toscanelli letters and 
map and that while he feels that successful replies may be made to 
many of Mr. Vignaud’s points there still remains enough to compel for 
the present a suspense of judgment. If only Sefior de la Rosa is able to 
fulfill the large promise of the title he has boldly prefixed to his pam- 


phlet 
Epwarp GAYLORD BOURNE. 


huropaische Politk im cyprischen Arieg. 1570-1573. By PAu 
HERRI I:rster Teil ; Vorgeschichte und Vorverhandlungen. 
(Leipzig: Dieterich. 1902. Pp. xi, 1605.) 
Don JuaN and the Battle of Lepanto have had their historians, 
Stirling-Maxwell, Boglietti, Porrefio Rosell, Jurien de la Graviére, and 
Manfroni, not to mention a host of other writers of the dilettante, nation- 


| 
ih 
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alist, or religious sort, whose effusions the serio for 
give and forget. But until now no one had writt if the long diplo- 
matic negotiations which were necessary to reé gy 
selfish interests of the South European states before a cru d 
be formed and the united fleet e collected with w | | d 


wel He begins with a ooestive oO 
cieavage which div ded all tt ) tie t t 
which rendered especially difficult the for tion of \ fi 
snouid inciude severai states A second i i Oo 
the encroachments Of Selim Dol ,enetian territo! t and 
his final ultimatum for the ces 1 of Cyprus, the ref 
Mare 1570, led to a state of war between t 
B Venice even ner vre ( ) 
and save Vp! 5 Hies aed \ ‘ 
nece ty fo i league, the nevgot tor \ \1 | te 
by step in the different co tric ot este ] ‘ 
ent Siasti 1d stic vrasped y the cle ] é 
and at once became its most arden ! } ; ely 
the center of diplo tie evotiat ds it . 
in portance »>win to the ca 

student ot Spal to t ¢ 
tween the ipa I d | 4 i rove 
part of lLierre’s ok: it fills hal ges 1 ) F 
light the too complicated alms ft S extre ‘ 
gravating Lap worse t ts et er It 
an ression different tf CO ) ed e of 
Prescott d Hume that P! p Il \ oly ¢ ¢ ro 
posal nd ful shed nediate > Ve 

1} 

lhe Nnsuperabic ovstacies t Var Po tte t to 
induce the other states Portugal, France, Ger \ j 
R SSla tO JOIN Tne eayvue are rie ce \ eT 
first part closes with the meeting together in Rome 

ol representatives of Venice and Spain, e1 wwered ) ) ie W the 
Pope the final league In a second part Herre promise » carry these 
negotiations through to their successful issue, and then give a history of 


the Cyprus War and of the league up to its dissol ymin M _ 1592, 
when the victory of Lepanto and the signature of pe veen \ 
and the Porte relieved that pressure of a common Purk inge! 


alone had led Spain and Venice to sink temporarily t rm il jealousy 


and unite against Selim I1.’s threatening power 
Mr. Herre, though suggesting sometimes the German seminar in his 


punctiliousness of detail and lack of generalization, ilwavs a rate 


and usually interesting. His preface contains an excellent sho 
ography, and his foot-notes, scattered profusely through his pages in 
half a dozen languages, are rich in quotations from Venetian, Vatican, 


and Simancas manuscripts, as well as from the printed sources 


win his dramatic victory Ih t Mr. Herr e 
Fay 
| 
| 
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The English Church in the Sirvtecnth Century from the Accesston of 
Henry to the Death of Mary. By James GAIRDNER. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. 


He fourth volume in the A/7story of the English Church, edited by 
itl Stephens and Hunt, is written by a scholar distinguished for his knowl- 
edge of the state papers of the period with which the volume deals. 
efi We get, as might therefore be expec ted, some detail not easily found 
‘ elsewhere, especially in regard to negotiations with the Pope about the 
iy King’s divorce and in regard to the influence of the political situation of 
the continent upon specific acts of religious policy in England. There 
are, however, no novelties of fact, and the varieties of opinion, sympathy, 
and prejudice were long ago exhausted. What was done is not a matter 
of disp ite, but there is little agreement about the forces at work in society, 
the motives and aims of the actors, the value of the results. Gairdner 
writes of the whole matter with quiet but intense feeling, and his com 
ments make the book a document illustrative of our own time He does 
not enjoy his story. He seems to be contesting point by point th 
t { changes which were made in an affair too early for his own participation, 
it and yet he seems satisfied with the result. The outcome was beneficent, 
but the process was reprehensible. Let us take the case of the legislation 
of 1529 which aimed to correct the evils of capricious probate fees, 
mortuaries, and pluralities. Gairdner recognizes that the action taken 
\j was in the right direction, but ‘‘ the spirit of the whole legislation was 
bad, and was clearly intended to punish the only power in the land which 
| could be trusted to denounce wrong in high places with something like 
{ authority.”’ (his is a characteristic passage. For Gairdner the King’s 

shameful passions caused the changes in the church. 

Save for the Ten Articles of 1536, Henry’s policy makes a whole of 
consistent meaning. With thoroughly Catholic conceptions of religion 
he reconstructed the administration of the church. He overthrew the 
. sacerdotal smpertum in imperio, brought the church under lay and national 

if control, suppressed the monasteries, and strengthened the normal diocesan 
system. Now from Gairdner one would gather that no consistent policy 
; was in mind. He conceives the King as driven from point to point by 
a series of situations all evoked by his failure to get an ecclesiastical 
license to marry Anne Boleyn. Having thrown off the Pope and taken 


( matters into his own hands, the King finds himself in one desperate 
emergency after another. His self-will in the first bad business becomes 


i a brutal tyranny over a resistant nation. ‘To maintain himself against 
home or Lutherans on the continent. He holds in check the forces thus 


used, but the heretical tendency thus encouraged has its triumph under 


, conservative factions he coquets now and then with Lollard tendencies at 
/ the weak government of Edward. 


In tracing the whole process to the King’s marriage project, Gaird- 


ner persistently minimizes the operation of other forces. He is not one 


: of those who recognize subconscious principles of social change, and he 


{I 1g02. Pp. xi, 430 
| 

See 
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has had little interest in the facts on which Beazley bases the interesti! 


opinion that ‘‘the lay power in the state this, and not reformed dos 
trine, or liberty of conscience, or Catholic antiquity was the timate 
social principle of the struggle ’’ Vraill’s Sectal mut, IIT. 51 
Some of the evidences of a social problem are passed over with a sneer 
at pecuniary interests. Wolsey’s plans for reforms are not mentioned, 
and Cromwell figures as the mere tool of a capricious king. Gairdner 


minimizes also the influence of that group of reformative spirits w 


whose ideals we are made acquainted: by Seebohm’s Oxford Reformer 


It is true that this group had no plan of legislative change, but it is short 


sighted not to recognize that the royal policy had a basis in such a new 
spirit in the church. ‘The royal policy did not adopt all their ideals, but 


one cannot fail to recognize in them a current of thought preparing the 


nation for a Christianity conceived by means of Scripture rather than by 
means of scholastic system, and relieved of those superstitions whi h 
were maintained by the monastic orders. In the first place, if we wish 


le in Henry’s time 


to estimate the Lutheran influence on the English peoy 
we shall have to forsake Gairdner and consult Froude or the Benedictine 
Gasquet. Gairdner treats the Lutheran influence disdainfully as some 
thing pec uliar to the lower classes Of these humble radicals he thinks 
as a cultivated pagan in the early centuries thought of the Christian 
While he scoffs at the ‘‘ pious pretexts’’ of state papers due to the hate 


ful king, he is severe on Foxe for scorning the episcopal charges of gross 


g, 
impiety against heretics. ‘* This is surely,’’ says Gairdner, ‘*‘ a most ex 
traordinary way of dealing with historical evidence.’’ Would Gairdner 


accept accusations of witchcraft as historical evidence ? 


Insistence on the royal initiative blurs some of the facts Gairdner 
obscures the difference between the articles of 1536 and 1s 29 by re pre 
senting that the earlier articles taught transubstantiation That is ce 
tainly not the case. he wording was Closely modeled on that of the 


Augsburg Confession, and it seems clear that this temporary accommo 
dation to Lutheran views was due to the urgency of Cromwell and cer 


tain bishops. Gairdner himself notes that this party began to exceed the 


King’s authority. In the Six Articles, however, it was the King who 
spoke, and not these advisers. The severity of the penalty attached in 
1539 to the denial of transubstantiation measures the energy of the 
King’s dissent from Lutheran views as he had become better acquainted 
with them. It is made evident by this episode that one group of co 


sellors had a more marked policy of theological change, and we are « 


titled to doubt the notion which Gairdner seems to cherish, that inn 


vation was alien to the English spirit of the time and came through the 
subserviency of leaders to the blind caprice of a tyranno king Ir 
Gairdner’s last chapter gladly accepts an historical result which he ha 


been representing as deplorably begun and never consciously pursues 


But, after all, his island belonged to a world in which momento 
change was operating. A little more knowledge of the continent might 
furnish some perspective. FRANCIS A. CHkI 
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| The Rise of Rei 7IOUS Alierica, By SANFORD H. Coss. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. Pp. xx, 541.) 
Mr. Corr devotes some seventy pages to three introductory chap 


ters: the opening chapter defines the American idea of religious liberty, 


Bea as contrasted with mere toleration or with liberty of conscience ; the second 
4 and third sketch the evolution of the Old World idea and sum up condi- 
i tions at the beginning of American colonization. ‘The next four chap- 
i ters, the main body of the book, trace the history of the relation of 
tl Church, and State in the several colonies, these « olonies being grouped 
for the purpose into four convenient classes. Thirty pages more are 
given to the need for colonial bishops and to the reasons for their non 
appointment Then two brief chapters, twenty-eight and eighteen 
pages, deal hurriedly with the critical Revolutionary period and with the 
later developments in the Union and in the states 
Previous studies, like the valuable essays by Dr. Schaff and Dr. 
Stillé, have surveyed limited portions of this supremely important phase of 
American history, and the many denominational histories of course make 
} contributions to the theme, but the first attempt at its comprehensive and 
i systematic treatment is embodied in this imposing volume by Mr. Cobb. 
i It was quite time the attempt should be made, but it is most unfortunate 
that the task fell to hands so ill-prepared. ‘lo speak harshly of a work upon 
which has been expended so much zealous labor is an unpleasant duty, 
; but it may as well be said at once that the strongest impression the 
i reader carries away is a conviction of the author’s inadequate equip 
ment. It should be said that Mr. Cobb is perfectly open-minded, 
and that the general tone of his treatment is eminently fair and 
i honest ; but these statements exhaust the praise that can be given to the 
book 
{ the Old World chapter is based almost exclusively, as Mr. Cobb 
tells us, upon Innes’s little hand-book on Church and State, and it fol- 
y lows its model so closely as to copy even the date 852 (p. 39) for Otto's 
restoration of the Empire. With Innes the error is probably a misprint, 
but Mr. Cobb’s context shows that he accepts the date in good faith! 
Mr. Cobb tells us, too (p. 58), that ‘* no occasion of civil oppression is 
recorded ’’ for the brief Presbyterian rule in England. Can it be that he 
iW forgets the long struggle between the army and the Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment regarding toleration,—to say nothing of the great persecuting 
z statute of 1648, when Parliament thought the army too busy with the 
Second Civil War to interfere 2? A more serious consideration is, that, like 
i] Innes, Mr. Cobb surrenders the true view-point for an historical survey 
by ignoring all relation between Church and State before the rise of 


Christianity. It may be true, as asserted, that the ‘‘ problem ’’ of re- 


ti ligious liberty could arise only after the rise of Christianity, but certainly 
: it is also true that the ancient and organic connection between religious 
and political institutions in the pagan world conditioned the working 


} out of the new problem and indeed for a long time wholly obscured it. 


{ lhe positive denial of all institutional character to all pre-Christian re- 
if. 


tj | 
| 
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ligions (p. 21) goes part way, perhaps, to explain how Mr. Cobb, like 
Innes again, finds it possible to indulge in a int idea tion of Con 
stantine The enthusiastic and repeated parallel between Constantine 
and Roger Williams is, | believe, original with our author 
Mr. Cobb is certainly more at home in American color story, 
and for some of the colonies, as Connecticut and New York, the prep- 
aration seems to have been exhaustive and the story is we told t 
even in this period, as a whole, the treatment abounds in assumptions 
unproved or false, and is defaced by so many errors as to challenge con 
fidence in every statement not supported by the reader’s own knowledge 
lhe four-page list of ‘‘ authorities ’’ contains several obvious det 
, abbreviates titles and omits initials and dates in a most irritating way, 
fails to mention many works that are important if not essential, and 
jumbles its material, primary and secondary, without the ghtest d 
cernible principle of arrangement, whether by alphabet or chronology 
subject or importance Ihe body of the book shows in eve! stronger! 
ligl t a like confusion re garding the relative value of authorities ree 
Hist Tracts, Hawks’s Contrihutions to wtical Huistery, and 
the A/assachusetts Records are given as authorities in foot-notes wit t 
reference to volume or page. In one such case (] 140) the citation 1s 
wholly wrong as well as indefinite, and in another (p. 169 n incorre 
statement is based upon the indefinite citation, Chartersa yt he es 
easily accessible are commonly q ioted at second hand olten witl n 
fortunate results. On one page (75) Mr. Cobb confuses the charter of 160¢ 
with James’s later instructions to the Virginia Council te s if from 
the charter of 16 9g a sentence not in that docum«e nt, and wws that he 
is not aware of the motive stated in the charter for re ring the oath oft 
supremacy It is stated incorrectly ( p. 137) that the Plymouth Couns 
did not receive power over life and death in their patent ; this corporat 
p. 135) seems to be confused with the London merchants who furt ed 
funds for the Plymouth Pilgrims; and these Pilgrims (p. 136) are 
said incorrectly to have sailed without a charter lhe exploded miscon 
ceptions of the older New England writers regarding supposed lber 
peculiarities in the charter of the Massachusetts Company are adopted 
without hesitation (p. 149), and the same page repeats with e1 
John Fiske’s unfortunate statements as to the religious clauses in that 


document The Maryland charter is made to ascribe to Charles 
363) the moties it really imputes to Baltimore, while the statement on 


the following page that Baltimore’s sovereignty was limited by ‘‘ only one 


condition ’’ comes plainly from someone's careless n s-reading of the 
concluding clause of the charter regarding the future interpretation of 
‘ disputed passages in the courts. The author fails to see, too, that the 
Rhode Island charter of 1643 (dated by Mr. Cobb as 1644) did at least 
imply religiou liberty by carefully confining the authority of the state to 
‘*civil’’ matters, — a term which is to be interpreted, of course, by the 
language in which Williams’s followers had from the first promised obedi 


ence to the law ‘‘in civil matters only.’’ Similar errors characterize 
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the treatment of the later state constitutions: thus Pennsylvania is un- 
justly accused of constitutional restrictions in various places (pp. 71, 450, 
482, 503, 515, 520). The Pennsylvania Bill of Rights of 1776 did pro- 
vide that no man believing in a God should ever have his civil rights 
abridged, but this clause did not abridge the rights of men not so believ- 
ing, as Mr. Cobb assumes it did, nor does the Constitution anywhere 
restrict the franchise to such believers, as Mr Cobb repeatedly states ; 
while the test oath prescribed in 1776 was not for ‘‘all officers’’ but 
only for members of the House of Representatives. ‘The Massachusetts 
constitution has never made the distinction, claimed by Mr. Cobb (p. 
519), between towns and parishes, and Tennessee not only does not 
restrict office-holding by a religious test (as charged on page 159), but, 
as is noted, indeed, on that same page, her constitution expressly pro- 
vides that no test shall be required except an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the Union and that of the state. 

The commonest details of colonial history are mis-stated. I will 
confine mention to a few of those regarding the two best-known groups 
of colonies. Despotic rule in Virginia, we are told (p. 79), did not 
cease until 1621; Mr. Cobb not only does not know of the published 
records of the first representative assembly in America, but he denies its 
very existence, and further states expressly (p. So) that the assembly of 
1623 is the first whose records are preserved. ‘The Virginia leyislation 
against Catholics, in its details, is explained, of course, by the eighteenth 
century legislation against that denomination in England and Ireland, 
and the comment on page 108, ignoring this explanation, is misleading. 
Lechford, the Massachusetts lawyer, and Lyford, the Plymouth preacher, 
are evidently regarded as one and the same man, and the confusion is 
carried in curious fashion through four pages (143-146); Lechford’s 
Plain Dealing is ascribed to Lyford, and is referred to as in Force, whose 
collection does not contain it. ‘The stern Endicott (p. 152) speaks the 
gentle Higginson’s pathetic farewell to Old England and (p. 169) pre 
sides as governor, in Winthrop’s seat, over the first Court of Assistants 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. ‘The second General Court in that 
colony (that of May, 1631) is declared to have been the first (p. 170). 
\ closer attention to New England chronology would have made impos- 
sible the misleading statements regarding Hooker’s motives (p. 241). It 
would be ‘‘ strange enough’’ (p. 155), indeed, if it were true that Endi- 
cott’s instructions from the company would have authorized the foun- 
dation of any religious establishment preferred by the settlers under 
his charge. 

Statements like this last make it plain that the author is not prepared 
to interpret the facts he comes upon. After this we are not surprised to 
see the Mecklenburg Declaration burst its cerements once more, or even 

p. 499) to have the Northwest Ordinance presented as the deed of Vir- 
ginia. The brevity of the treatment after 1775 would of itself have 
made the latter portion of the book inadequate. 

Mason West. 
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La Belgique Commerciale sous 1’ E-mpereur Charles V1: la Com 
pagnie ad’ Ostende. Par Micuer Huisman Brussels: Henri 


Lamertin ; Paris: A. Picard et Fils. 1902. Pp. xii, 556.) 


WHEN Carlyle in his A/istory of Frederick the Great wrote of what he 
called the ‘‘ Shadow-hunts of Kaiser Karl’’ he included among them the 
formation of the Ostend Company of Belgian merchants chartered for 
the purpose of trading with Asia in 1722, and he asserted in his usual 
slap-dash fashion that this company never existed except on paper, that 
it never sent a ship to the east, and that it ‘‘ oniv produced Diplomacies 
and ‘ had the honour to be’ *’ ( Book V., Chapter II., ‘* Third Shadow ’ 
Few statements, even from the pen of Carlyle, could have been more 
inaccurate. Not only did the Ostend Company exist, but it opened a 
most flourishing trade both with India and China, and caused most sin- 
cere apprehensions to the two great maritime nations of the eighteenth 
century, the Dutch and the English. lhe opposition of these two 
nations to the Ostend Company was the keynote of their foreign policy 
during the first years of peace which followed the conclusion of the 
lreaties of Utrecht in 1713, and it is from the point of view of inter 
national European politics that the Ostend Company has hitherto been 
regarded. Ihe success of its commercial operations, the nature of its 
organization, its promise to raise the Belgian merchants once again to 


ld, have been forgotten, and 


the prominent position they had formerly he 
the publicists and historians who glibly deal with the European history of 
the eighteenth century write of the Ostend Company, as Carlyle did, 
with absolute ignorance of its true place in the history of the relations 
between Asia and Europe 

This review must begin with a tribute to the learned Belgian histo 
rians, who during the last few years have shown themselves in the fore- 
front of the modern school of scientific history. ‘There is a tendency to 
group modern historical writers simply as French and German, and to 
neglect the admirable work done in history in the smaller countries of 
Europe, just as there is a tendency to neglect the study of the history of 
such countries as Belgium and Denmark and Sweden, in spite of their 
importance in the past, because of their slight political influence at the 
present time. Yet in these smaller countries the study of history is pur 
sued with even more ardor than elsewhere, because the smaller nation- 
alities realize the contrast between their glorious past and their present 
insignificance. Nowhere is better historical work being done than in 
Belgium, both in the careful editing of documents and in the critical 
appreciation of primary authorities as shown in secondary works. With 
this sound and careful method goes excellent writing, and the style of 
modern Belgian histories compares favorably with the products of other 
European countries. M. Huisman in the volume under review shows a 
thorough study of the manuscript materials bearing upon his subject pre- 
served not only at Brussels and Antwerp, but also at The Hague, Paris, 


Berlin, and Vienna. He has carefully studied the mass of pamphlet liter 
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ature of his period and from these two sources has produced a work which 
fs not only an original contribution to history of the greatest importance, 
but is also a prime authority that can never be neglected in the future by 
It is only necessary to compare 


students of European or Asiatic history. 
rif the brief and unsatisfactory account of the Ostend Company in M. Bonas- 
ie sieux’s Les Grandes Compagnies de Commerce, wp to this time the only 
real effort to describe it, with the elaborate study of M. Huisman, to 


perceive how great a service the latter writer has rendered the history of 

ini the eighteenth century, and M. Huisman’s book adds one more proof of 
the vitality of the Belgian school of modern historical writers. 

The last ten years have witnessed a revival of interest in the old 

chartered companies by which trade was carried on between Europe and 

Asia, and this interest is frankly due in England, France, and Germany 

to the development of the new English chartered companies of the pres- 

ent day. Utterly different in their scope and in their composition as are 

the new chartered companies, their doings have called attention to the 

early history of their prototypes. The London East India Company, which 

made an empire, is now seen to be only one of a series of commercial or- 

ganizations, though by far the most successful of them, and the causes ot 

the failure of contemporary companies are being analyzed with scien 

tific accuracy. ‘The world policy of the European countries of to-day 

has aroused an interest in their efforts for African and Asiatic expansion 

ee in former centuries. Many French writers have been studying the in- 

i} ternal causes which led to the failure of France as against England, and 

M. Paulliat, in particular, has examined with care the part played by 

| Louis XIV. in the Asiatic ventures of his reign. Herr Ring has dealt 

with the Asiatic ambitions of Frederick the Great of Prussia, and the 

reasons which led him to abandon the enterprise. And now M. Huis- 


this direction. For most clearly does it appear that the proper name to 


if man has, for the first time, given a true account of the Belgian effort in 
If Sir W. 


be given to the Ostend Company is Belgian and not Austrian. 

. W. Hunter, the most distinguished English writer on the exploitation of 
Asia by the European nations, were still alive, he would rejoice over M. 
Huisman’s book and would use Belgian in the place of Austrian in deal- 

Be ing with the efforts made by the Ostend Company for a share of the 
li Vi trade of Asia; because, although the Ostend Company received its 
i} . charter from the Emperor Charles VI., its capital was provided by Bel- 
i} gian merchants, its enterprises were directed by Belgian directors, and 
i} tj its ships were chiefly commanded by Belgian captains. The Austrians 
i had no part nor lot in the Ostend Company, which was, however, sacri- 
ficed to aid Austrian policy. It was a cruel fate that cut Belgian aspira- 

| ; tions short at the selfish bidding of Dutch and English statesmen, and 
if one of the most interesting features of M. Huisman’s book is the evi- 

i dence that he gives of the vigor and enterprise of Belgian merchants 


: and the way in which all that vigor came to naught owing to the polit- 
ia ical control of the Catholic Netherlands by the House of Hapsburg and 


i} 
' the subordination of Belgian interests to Hapsburg dynastic policy. M. 


j 
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Huisman describes at length the condition of t Belg es after 
the Treaties of Utrecht had transferred them from Spain to Austria, and 
the wav in which the war-smitten country at once endeavor: der 
new rulers to recover some of its old commercial prosperity Ihe 

policy of the Dutch worked consistently against any revival of Be 
commerce, and the English merchants ind statesmen s rteqd the action 
of their allies. It was with the greatest difficulty that after vear yf 
negotiation the Imperial and Royal Society of the Indic etter } WI 
as the Ostend Company, was at last established in 1723 Ihe org 

tion of the company was admirable and contained the results of Eng 
Fren h, and Dute h experien n Its first expeditions vere ¢ nent 
cessful. Good management secured for the Belgian s a share of 


China trade upon favorable terms, and an entry into the port of Canto 
at that time forbidden to the Dutch In India the Belgians were le 


successful, but their settlements at Covelong near Madras and at Banki 


Bazar near Calcutta showed considerable promise and eht have grow 
into important factories but for the opposition of the English and the 
Dutch he ablest administrator the Belgians sent to India was an Eng 


lishman and former servant of the En 


Hume, and he had laid the foundations of prosper ty when | roy 
politics ended the life of the Ostend Company M. H nan has fully 


proved the inveterate hostility of the English and Dutch towards the 


}elgian competitors, and has traced with care the proceedings which led 
to the suspension of the company In 1727 and its dissolution a few vear 
later. It is a sordid tale of commercial greed making skilf use of 


political means, and the impression is left that Charles VI. honestly de 


sired the continuance of the company with its renewed prosperity for 


Belgian subjects, but was prevented from maintaining their rights by the 
bitter hostility of the Dutch and the exigencies of his wn dy 
policy 

One or two criticisms may be made of M. Huismar book, not wit! 


the idea of faultfinding, but to point out certain difficulties presented to 
English readers by his neglect to recognize modern term: For instance, 
in his spelling of Indian names he has followed the French transliter- 
ation which he found in his documents, but which m 
readers of English books upon the h story of India in the « nteecnt 
century. He always spells the name of the Belgian settlement upon the 


Coromandel coast as Cabelon, whereas the recognized English spellii 


Covelong, a name well known to students of Clive’s campaigns Still 
more misleading is his use of the words Moors and Mooris] In the 


eighteenth ce ntury it was usual for all Europeans, French as well as k1 


lish, to speak of the Mohammedans of India as ‘* Moors,’’ and to dist 

guish them from the Gentoos, as they termed the Hindus This practice 
was entirely abandoned in the nineteenth century, and now is only found 
in the writings of French and Belgian historians It would be well if 
M. Huisman in the next edition of his book would alter this unscientific 


terminology, which he has borrowed from the language of his authorities 


company named Alexander 
| 

| 
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Such blemishes are, however, trifling, and this notice must close with an 
expression of sincere gratitude to M. Huisman for having cleared up one 
of the dark places in the history of the relations between Europe and 
Asia, and with a recognition of the fact that he has put forth a work 
showing wide research, sound criticism, and admirable grasp of the con- 
ditions that existed in the early part of the eighteenth century both in 
Europe and in Asia. H. Morse STEPHENS. 


A ffistory of Slavery in Virginia. By James Curtis BALLAGH 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Extra Volume 24.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 


kins Press. 1902. Pp. viii, 160.) 

Mr. BALLAGH has written the best local study of American slavery 
which has yet appeared, and one worthy to rank with the admirable work 
of Jeffrey Brackett. This study of slavery in Virginia is chiefly note- 
worthy for the careful comparison of slavery in America with serfdom in 
Europe, or more especially in England, and for its tracing out step by 
step the legal development of the slave status. 

The volume is short and divided into three chapters: a brief his- 
torical chapter dealing with the slave-trade ; a long chapter of ninety 
pages, which is the kernel of the dissertation and treats of the rise and 
development of slavery as a legal and social system; a final chapter 
dealing with manumission and efforts at emancipation. 

The author has evidently strong Southern sympathies ; he is fond of 
proving Massachusetts equally blood-guilty with Virginia, and has dis- 
covered a certain quality inherent in white blood which he designates 
as ‘‘sanctity’’ (p. 61). Nevertheless such things crop out only inci- 
dentally, and, on the whole, the temper and balance of the true scholar 
are well maintained. ‘There are places where one may easily differ with 
the author’s judgment ; he contends, for instance, in the initial chapter, 
that ‘‘ no colony made a more strenuous and prolonged effort to prevent 
the imposition of negro slavery upon it, and no state a more earnest at- 
tempt to alleviate or rid itself of that burden, than Virginia’’ (p. 14). 
True it is that by 1772 there was strong opposition to the slave-trade in 
the colony, and that such opposition appeared at various times earlier. 
Nevertheless a review of Virginia legislation on the subject and a knowl- 
edge of the large revenue derived from the duty acts on negroes may well 
lead the student to wonder if moral opposition to the traffic was not at a 
low ebb during the early part of the eighteenth century, and if the charge 
that England forced slavery on Virginia is not a little far-fetched. ‘That 
Virginia early came to fear too many slaves is true, but Mr. Ballagh is 
assuredly wrong in claiming for this state the honor of being the ‘¢ first 
political community in the civilized modern world ’’ to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves (p. 23), since both Connecticut and Rhode Island 
anticipated her by four years. ' 

1 4ets and La f Conn. (1784), pp. 233-234; Colonial ds, VII, pp. 


251-253 


‘al 
| 
— 
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rhe study of the legal development of slavery in Chapter II. is adis 


tinct contribution to our understanding of the system Mr. Ballagh 
shows clearly that in Virginia, as well as in many other colonies, the 


negro at first was in the eyes of the law a servant in no way distinguish 


able from other servants. From the beginning, by law and custom, a 
succession of steps evolved the human chattel of later days hese steps 
began with the recognition of negroes as siaves for life; then the recog 


nition of their children as slaves, since they could not be reared as free 
men; next the slave became personal property and at last real estate 
Finally a series of laws drew the color line of slavery by first ignorin 
the distinction of Christian and heathen and then enslaving most 
mulattoes. When the full status of slavery was established, the author 
traces in detail the legal privileges and limitations of slaves and com 
pares their condition with that of the English villain The negro slave 
could be bought and sold, seized for debt, Se] irated from his family, 
restricted in movement, etc. Qn the other hand he could not legally 
marry or trade, or learn to read or write, or sue in courts except for 
freedom 

Ihe part of the second chapter de iling with social status is not so 
full nor so satisfactory as the first part. It has a slightly apologetic tone, 
and while it frankly admits many evils of slavery (save the greatest one, 


on which it is almost silent) nevertheless it lays great stress on the 


benevolent and better side of slavery, and its good effects on master and 
man Thomas Jefferson’s very flat contradiction of this pleasant picture 
is attributed by Mr. Ballagh to French doctrines of ¢ ality d 
pique ”’ (p. 129 

lhe final chapter gives deserved praise to the abolition efforts of 
lefferson, Tuc ker, and ot}! s, and shows yw the esto! « posing 


of the freedmen was the great obstacle to their plans of er 

lhe author supports ‘* South-Side ’’ Adams's views, and seems to agree 

with him that Abolitionism rather than cotton was mainly instrumental 

in fastening the chains of the slaves after 182 
lhe volume has a bibliography and an index 


W. E. BurGHarptr Du B 


/mmigration of the [rish Quakers into Pennsylvania, \2 
with their Early History in [rcland. By AcBert C. Myens, M.1 
(Swarthmore, Pennsylvania The Author. 1902 Pp. 
477:-) 

Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia, 1682-17 By 


Myers. (Philadelphia: Ferris and Leach 1902 Pp. 131 


THE coming of Friends’ families to America during the colon days 
has been described in many works of genealogical research and in local 
histories, but they have mostly related to families from England Albert 
Cook Myers, in the portly and attractive volume named wve, has filled 


a gap in the records by describing the migration of Friends from Ireland 


| 
| 


» 
\fter narrating the beginnings of Quakerism in Ireland the author 
‘| discusses the inducements that led the Irish Friends to come to Pennsyl- 
vania. From the time of his convincement, while in Ireland, of the 
truth of Friends’ doctrines, William Penn had been brought prominently 
, before the Friends of Ireland. In 1669 he went to that country to assist 
ait in the management of the Penn estates, and hearing of the persecution 
and imprisonment of the Friends there went at once to Dublin, and suc- 
ceeded in procuring the release of those in prison, ‘The Irish Friends 
; had great confidence in him and they were among the first to whom he 
; opened his Pennsylvania project 


lhe Free Society of Traders, consisting of over three hundred mem- 


bers, among whom were several prominent Irish Friends, purchased 20,0« 
acres of land in Pennsylvania Robert Turner, one of the committee at 


the head of the organization, removed to Philadelphia in 1683 with his 


daughter and seventeen ‘‘indented’’ servants. As he was prominent 


the affairs of the colony, no doubt his influence did much to forward t! 


migration of his countrymen. 


he most eminent of the Irish immigrants was James Logan, who 


if { came to Pennsylvania in company with William Penn in 1699, and for 
H 4} forty years thereafter held some high office in the colony. He bequeathed 
to the city of Philadelphia his private library of 3,000 volumes, which 

formed the foundation of the Loganian Library. Thomas Holmes, who 

had been imprisoned in Dublin, was one of the first purchasers in Penn 

: sylvania, buying a tract of 5,000 acres. Penn appointed him surveyor 
| i general of the province of Pennsylvania. He also held many other 
i places of trust and honor, and at one time acted as governor of the 
- province. Other distinguished Irish Friends were Thomas Griffiths, who 
; ) served as mayor of Philadelphia and judge of the Supreme Court ; Robert 
I Strettell, a prosperous Philadelphia merchant who had a country house 

in Germantown, and who also served as mayor; William Stockdale, a 

; writer of Friends’ books ; Nicholas Newlin, who served as a judge of the 
Chester county courts ; and Lydia Darragh, who risked the safety of her- 

self and family to give important information to General Washington 

lhe book contains many interesting documents, especially letters from 
i ' the immigrants to their friends in Ireland. One of the most readable of 
ut these is a letter from Robert Parke, who settled near Chester, to his sister 


Mary, in 1725. After telling her of the general prosperity he describes 
the two fairs held yearly in Chester and New Castle, where ‘‘ Ribonds 
and all Sorts of necessarys fit for our wooden (wooded) Country may be 


bought and here all young men and women that wants wives or husbands 


may be Supplied.’’ 
The appendix, which makes nearly half of the volume, contains 
genealogical records taken from the minute-books of various monthly 


meetings, which are of value to all who are descended from these early 
Quakers. The researches of the author have been careful and extensive, 


and his work is a valuable contribution to the history of the religious 


society of which he is a member. 


| 
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\ smaller volume, also by Mr. Myers, entitled Oua a 
Philadelphi 1682-1750, contains a record of overa t yusand certif 
cates received by Philadelphia Monthly Meeting between the years 16% 
and 1750, for Friends coming to reside within ts ts, ¢ eftly tre 
over the sea Many of the names included in this t al till promi- 


nent in the records of Friends in the various parts of the United State 


where their meetings have been established 


Several of the minutes contain explanatory matter that teresting 
reading because of the quaintness of the statements A certificate yned 


by Wm. Penn and Giuelma Maria Penn, for one who had served thet 


nine years and a half, says, ‘‘She is clear of 
that we can tell of, save one John Martin, and has been well regarded of 
friends of the meeting to which she has belonged \ minute fron 


Barbados in 1699 states that ‘*‘ Jonathan Dinnis, ‘ of this Island Survevor 


having lately been much troubled with Consumpton,’ desires to take a 
voyage to Pennsylvania for his health, leaving be rd wife ane 
children.’’ ELIZABETH LLoy! 


New krance and New England. By Joun Fisk Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin anc 


Ir is a cause for genuine sa 
his lamented death practically finished this book, which was needed to 
complete his series of histories of the United States, seven vo es 
reaching trom the discovery of North Amer i to the adoption of the 
Constitution Like Parkman, Fiske did not issue his several books in 
chronological sequence ; but from the first he seems to ‘ id 
clearly outlined in his mind, and to some extent on paper, and now 
the last stone in the arch is laid it can be seen that he ded with care, 


although not in the usual order 


The scope ot the last published book chronologically tft! m the 
series — was foreshadowed in the preface to Zhe Dut md Quaker ¢ 
nies in America, its predecessor both in subject and in time of é $< it 
is my purpose, in my next book, to deal with the rise and fall of New 
France, and the develo] ment of the English Colonie ; influenced 
the prolonged struggle with that troublesome and dangerous n« 


With this end in view, the history of New England must be take 
where the earlier book / Regina New England) dt 
and the history of New York resumed at about the same time, while 


grees we shall find the histories of Pennsylvania and the colonies to the 


south of it swept into the main stream of Continental history That book 
will come down to the year 1765, which witnessed the ringing t of the 
old and the ringing in of the new, the one with Pontia War. the 


other with the Stamp Act 


The greater part of Mr. Fiske’s histories were tirst prepared ar d de 
livered as lectures —a custom having certain advantages in ensuring that 
lightness of touch so essential to popularity, and obvious disadvantages 


in the necessity for blocking out the matter into equal-sized chapters, each 


= 
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possessing dramatic unity, regardless of the relative importance of per- 
sons and events treated. Probably no American historical lecturer has 
been more successful than Fiske in avoiding the pitfalls which beset 
this method of book-making; nevertheless, nearly all of his chapters 
remind one of the platform 

lhe volume before us is, in the main, composed of lectures delivered 
by our author during the winter of 1900-1901. Of the ten chapters, 
only the first two, ‘* From Cartier to Champlain’’ and ‘* The Beginnings 
of Quebec,’’ were actually revised by him for the press; the third, 
‘“*The Lords of Acadia’’, the publishers inform us, ‘* was unfinished, 
but has been completed by a few pages, enclosed in brackets and pre 
pared in accordance with Mr. Fiske’s own memoranda indicating what 
incidents he proposed to include in the remaining paragraphs’’; the re 
maining chapters were left ‘‘ in the form of carefully prepared lectures,’’ 
which the publishers have equipped with side-notes and citations to 
authorities, also within brackets. We are assured that the text of the en- 
tire book is printed exactly as it left the author’s hand, which was a wise 
thing todo. Mr. Fiske possessed a rare charm of style, and had he lived 
would no doubt have given us a volume equalling its predecessors in this 
regard, but it would have been sacrilege for another hand to attempt the 
polishing 

Putting aside, then, the necessary unevenness in style, and occasional 
lack of coherence arising from failure to bridge the gaps between his lec- 
tures, it can not be said that the author has in all respects made good the 
promise in his preliminary announcement above quoted. A book bear- 
ing this broad title, and thus heralded, should be a history of the struggle 
between French and English for the mastery of North America, ‘‘ The 
rise and fall of New France, and the development of the English colonies 
as influenced by the prolonged struggle with that troublesome and dan- 
gerous neighbor,’’ as he himself puts it. The result is not exactly what 
the reader has been led to expect. New France is almost entirely treated 
upon the side of exploration, war, and politics. It is picturesquely done, 
much of it in Mr. Fiske’s best style, but we gain from his pages no ade- 
quate picture of the life of the French Canadians or the underlying forces 
which controlled them ; we have still to go to Parkman for these. As for 
‘*the development of the English colonies as influenced by the prolonged 
struggle,’’ this book gives us small notion of that; others of Fiske’s 
volumes are more informing in such particulars. ‘Two of the best 
chapters in New France and New England — 100 out of 359 pages of 
text — are ‘‘ Salem Witchcraft’’ and ‘*‘ The Great Awakening ’’; yet the 
author curiously faiis to connect these with the story of the titanic struggle 
for the mastery of the continent rhey are informing, indeed brilliant, 
psychological lectures, but are out of place in this volume, standing iso- 
lated both in treatment and in interest. ‘These topics might have merited 
a few pages, if properly woven in by way of illustrating the temper of 
the English colonists ; but to abandon to them, disconnected as they are, 
nearly a third of the book, is sadly disproportionate. And lastly, instead 


Bradley: The Fight with France for America OI 


of carrying us, as promised, to the year 1765, ‘‘ which witnessed the 
ringing out of the old, and the ringing in of the new,’’ the volume 
abruptly ends with the victorious death of Wolfe, in 175¢ Possibly the 


author had intended to add another chapter, treating of the events of the 
succeeding six years; but he did not, and we can speak only of the book 
as published. 


In the details of early western exploration, our author sometimes 


betrays a lack of definite knowledge, apparently following Winsor, who, 
with all his deep learning, is sometimes cloudy in these matters ; his 


French are at all times more shadowy than his New-Envlanders. which 
Is not surprising ; and not infrequently one meets with a certain indefi 
niteness of statement which is unusual in the pages of Fiske But it 
would be ungenerous to criticise too closely an author who had not the 
opportunity of revising his manus« ript tor | ublication in 
who deserves so well of us as Mr. Fiske With all its limitations, per- 
haps most of which are traceable to the lack of revision, the volume is 
a welcome addition to the growing literature of the dramatic contest 
between the French and English colonies in North America, and fitly 


concludes a notable series Che index is a cre 


= 
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The Fight with trance for North America By .\. G. BRADLEY. 


(New York : E. P. Dutton and Co.; Westminster : Constable and 
Co. 1902 Pp. xv, 400.) 
Tuls title is somewhat misleading, as the narrative is contined to the 


years 1748-1760, and deals only with the military conflict on the Amer 
ican continent It begins with a characterization of the American col 
onies, French and English, in 1748, and advances then in rather close 
chronological order to the surrender of Montreal to Amherst, September 
9, 1700. The field of action is the battle-field in the narrowest sense 
practically no attention is given to the European managing centers or to 


the European events, military or political, that affected the origins and 


conduct of the campaigns. ‘The author (known by his Z/e of IVo/fe in 
the ‘‘ Men of Action’’ series, and by other books) is an Englishman 
who has had the advantage of considerable residence in America n 
some degree he disarms criticism by the disclaimer (in his preface) of 


attempting ‘‘ to address the serious student of this war, ifindeed there be 


any such on this side of the Atlantic,’’ and by stating his main motive 
to be the desire to make this period better known to the average English 
reader, in regard to whom he thinks the volume will ‘* possess at least 
the merit of novelty.’’ If this be so, the American critic can hardly act 
upon his first impulse and call the book superfluo but he can still ad 
vise the American general reader to follow its author’s example and stick 


to his Parkman. 
It must be conceded that Mr. Bradley has done 3] irizing work 
fairly well. Haste is shown in some curious grammatical blunders (as 


‘‘who’’ for ‘‘whom,’’ pp. 289, 357 we have occasionally a sophomoric 


ditable piece of 
R. G THWAITE 
; 
| 
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flourish—‘‘ I spirit of Wolfe was already abroad, borne by the very 


breakers on these wild Acadian shores and burning in the hearts of these 
fierce Islanders, who, like their Norse ancestors of old, came out of the 
very surf to wrest dominion from those ancient foes’’ (p. 222); but 
‘ 


the book is on the whole pleasant reading, and succeeds in making inter- 


esting not only the more important operations but even the confused and 


scattered events of the years 1747-1756 It is particularly successful in 
describing the field of action, in giving the main elements of the situa 
tion, in laying proper stress on the salient points, and in keeping con- 
sistently to the treatment the reader has been prepared for. he prelim 
nary characterizations of the different colonies seem surprisingly good, 


ghout much superior to the average English 
one in its grasp and clear statement of the peculiar difhculties that have 
always appeared in the relations between Englishmen and colonials 


This merit the writer owes mainly no doubt to his American expe 


riences ; but we may perhaps also recognize the illuminating influence 
of the Boer War There are various direct and indirect references to 
this war and to other recent events, which attest the imperialistic spirit of 
our author ( Was iton’s ** Great Meadows’ exploit is cover fora fling 


at the ‘‘ Little | nglander,’’ anent Fashoda); these are often po ntless 


and jarring, as the sentence about ‘‘ deliberate fabrication ’’ (p. 364 
and the closing one concerning ‘‘ the ignorant howlings of a heteroge 


neous mob, so-called Americans of to-day or yeste rday.’”’ 


lhese are perhaps excusable lapses at the present moment ; it is the 
duty of the careful critic to point out evidences of more serious defects 
in the preparation and method of our author. As has been said above, 
the narrative is almost exclusively military, as little as possible being said 
of contemporary European events There are some remarks, however, 
of a nature to impel us, in the interest of the general public, to gratitude 
for this restraint Perhaps even at this late date the popular historian of 
the Seven Years’ War may deny that he can be expected to know that 
serious students do not now explain France’s share in the ‘* Diplomatic 


Revolution’’ of 1756 by the statement that Mme. de Pompadour ‘‘ had 


not only been the object of the Prussian King’s continuous raillery, but 


had been treated by him with personal contumely’’ ; what are we to say 
however to the statement that ‘‘ Catherine of Russia’’ was similarly 
‘stung to fury by his coarse jests at her somewhat notorious weakness 
for Grenadiers’ (p. 140)? ‘The refuge of a misprint seems here pre- 
cluded by the preliminary page of minute ‘‘ errata’’ as to proper names ; 
that this is an error that casts grave suspicion on our historian’s researches 


into the Seven Years’ War will be clear when it is remembered what a 


critical event for Frederick and for Europe the death of Elisabeth in 1762 
was. At the close of the book the author feels compelled to round out 


his story by some further allusions to European conditions, but is scarcely 
more happy in his statements. He does not lack, however, in confi- 
dence, as when he tells us apropos of the Peace of Paris that ‘‘if the 


.ing bribec 1e House of Commons, it is almost equally certain that 
King bribed the H f Commor t is almost equally 


Clewell : History uf Wachovia in North ( 


France bribed Bute with a most princely fee for er 
penail P- 393 

The culmination of the war is of course the eu 


here. we might expect to find the writer pe« 


book, as it is t rougho t whoilv destitute of reter $ I 
s not ny tresn either 1 fact or treatme , WwW € ] t 
some obscurity (as with regard to the plan ‘ 
eft severely alone he traditional ac« t 
all respects, even to the old story of the recit t 
Wolfe on his wavy to the sca ny of the s this ¢ 
the tale would seem to indicate that in this case our write 

is more than a match for Ss sense yf accuracy, for M \] 

n the / H wR (Vol. XV 125 " 

this form of the story had pointed to Mr. Bradle ; 
the most recent reiterator of it, with the re rk t t ‘ 

ina racy by giving the ame of the origina thorit 
instead of ** Robison the present te g ot ‘ \ 
accepts the Kobison,’’ but seems unable to go vi 


Doubleday, Page and C 1902 Pp. XIN 05 

PHeE Moravians in 1752 settled a rich tract I 
in western North Carolina Pill 17741 the 
two of the villages, which abolished the syste somew 
[he were julet (;erman tarmers and artis 
live | de them va el s of t t The 
orga ition gave them a ntense common | They er 
of villages fter the German type, tl st pro ¢ oO 
Sailer In Salem thev early est shed 01S 
ence thro vho t the state Later they were mony 
to build factories Like most of the early Germal 
had but little to do with political affairs, and they ha 
scruples about bearing arms. In the Revolution they ends 
neutrals and were distrusted by each side Outside of their t 
there grew up a town of non-Moravians, who wer re ¢ 
than the staid Germans and made rapid strides in tow de 


The two places, now united as Winston-Salem, co! tute 
manutacturing community 

The story of the century and a half during wi 
has attained its present condition is an interesting piece of lo 


Mr. Ciewell is well qualified to write this story He is a 


already the author of a Zife of IVo/f What mate dk x's 

Diary) he has used is no more evident here tha t rt of the 

\ ( 
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Moravian minister, and for fourteen years has been principal of the 


Salem Female Academy, an influential boarding-school which has grown 
up under the nursing hands of his church. He has taken a pride in his 
work and seems to have explored the valuable church records which have 
been preserved in Salem with commendable care. His treatment is not 
that ofa trained historian. It is lacking in discussions of social develop 
ment. It isa publication of annals with emphasis upon the more strik- 
ing incidents lhe Indian war, the coming of the Regulators, the visits 


of I'ryon and Washington, and the establishing of various villages, fill in 
between the ordinary details of church and town life. The failure of 
the community of housekeeping is dismissed with four and a half lines, 
and it is not considered important enough to be mentioned in the index 
Ihe allusions to the general history of the state show that the author is 
not well-informed in that field. He accepts the views of Caruthers on 
the Regulators, fails to understand Tryon, and has no question in regard 
to the authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 


The most valuable part of the book is the mass of facts taken from the 


manuscript records which have been preserved by the church They 
represent only a small part of the large accumulation which is preserved 
by the Wachovia Historical Society in Salem. These facts, which are 
frequently given in quotation, have not been published hitherto hey 
are valuable for the future historian of social conditions in North Caro 
lina The pains with which they have been sought is exceedingly com 
mendable Ihe story is also well calculated to hearten Moravians 
everywhere, especially in North Carolina. It reveals a life-fortitude and 


virtue, the goodness of which can never fail to make men desire to lead 


better lives and be more faithful to their ideals. 
JOHN SPENCER 
A Monograph the kvolution of the Roundartes of the Province of 
New Brunswick By Wittiam F. Ganonc, M.A., Ph.D 
[| Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Second Series 
1goI—1902. Vol. VIL. Section II. Pp. 139-449. ] 
He author of this monograph is a native of New Brunswick lhe 
personal equation in boundary studies he clearly recognizes. ‘‘ Unreason 


s the natural condition of the human 


ing partisanship,’’ he says, ** 
mind.’’ An impartial discussion of controverted questions, however, he 
believes is possible ; and his work gives abundant evidence that he has 
attempted to treat such questions connected with the northeastern boun 
dary controversy with entire fairness and impartiality. 

lhe purpose of the monograph is to explain the precise factors which 
have determined for each New brunswick boundary line its genesis, its 
persistence, its position, its direction, and its length. After considering 
some general matters pertaining to boundaries and boundary disputes, 
Professor Ganong commences his discussion with a brief reference to the 


boundaries in the Indian period. He then calls attention to the boun 


daries in the eriod of discovery and expl 


dow 
followed by an examination of the boundari the A 
is, from the Virginia Patent, 1606, to the Treat f 
Canada came into the possession of Great Brita \ 
the boundaries in the English period, 1763-1 2. f 
attention to the eflorts which were made to |o ¢ ‘ 
and the monograph closes wit considerat ! ) 
the Loyalist and later periods Che discussion ) 
ized by clearness and a strong intellect uras 
Indeed it affords an admirable il! tration ol n ent 
is how demanded in any historic 

| rightiuiness Of the legal Claim advanced \ 
in the northeastern boundary controversy Profess« ( 
cedes lhe original charters, do ent 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Maine was rig] 
All the principal met n New I Iswich reove 
them to examine minutely into the nents of 
full American claim In 1814 the New br “ ey 
this claim, and so at least in part did the br ov é 
year ith as ny tor cession ot terr rv to eserve 
from ©uebec to New Brunswick | ther ‘ e Br 
Mars Hill highlands isa oundary did not mak 
after 1514. It was tentatively advanced in 1815, had 1 
in 1817, and made its first formal appearance in the cor 
in the argument of Ward Chipman Professor Ganong 
cated by this further statement ‘¢Had Mitchell's 1 
accurate, or had the commissioners had an accurate 
them so they could have made their description 
annexed a marked copy of Mitchell 5 map to the treaty 
over the question co ld not have arisen, and Maine w 


clude the Madawaska region and would extend 
the St. Lawrence 
But while conced ny the righnttulness ol Ma 


out the northeastern boundary controversy, Pré 


severely criticises her conduct as a party in the 


‘* But while | think Maine’s legal right to her 


no means justify the conduct of Maine in endeavor 
extreme rights. Her right to the territory in dispute 
discovery, exploration, or settiement ot t t was 
Moreover, the territory was of comparatively slight 
had not a settler upon it nor a road to it for half 
treaty was signed. On the other hand, it was settle 
British subjects, and was not simply valuable, it was 
Britain. ‘That under these circumstances Maine ins 
most letter of her rights, refusing all accommodat 
settlement was hopeless, is by no means to her credit 
appears to disadvantage in em] loving d omacy to sav 
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had lost, in another way Maine appears to at least equal disadvantage in 
her Shylockian even though legal policy 

In other words, Maine, like the cold, selfish, heartless, grasping Jew 
of the Merchant of Venice, insisted upon the utmost limit of her claim. 
Sut is this a fair statement of the case? Professor Ganong minimizes 


n the disputed territory That interest antedated the 


Maine’s interest 
Revolution It was the great hope of the people of Maine, as it was of 
all New England, that Canada would form a part of the new nation 
When the war closed, leaving British possessions to the northward and 
eastward of the district of Maine, the boundary line was not a matter of 
slight importance on this side of the border, even if there was not a 
single Maine settler in the disputed territory. If that territory was 
valuable, even invaluable to Great Britain from a military point of view, 
so it was also to Maine and to the United States In two wars with 
Great Britain our people had tested their strength with the mother 
country, and the possibility of another conflict could not be overlooked 

But although during the boundary controversy Maine stoutly asserted 
her rights in accordance with the provisions of the treaty of 1783, she 
did not refuse to listen to propositions having in view concessions on her 
part ; in other words, her spirit was not ‘‘Shylockian.’’ When in 1826, 
in accordance with the treaty of Ghent, an attempt was commenced to 
settle the boundary controversy by arbitration, Maine, though opposed 
to arbitration, acquiesced in theattempt. When again in 1832, in a new 
effort to settle the boundary controversy, the government of the United 
States sought to obtain from Maine a free hand, the legislature of the 
state acceded, and declared its willingness to consider a proposition for 
‘linquishment of her claim to the territory in dispute, on the ground 
of a suitable indemnity. ‘The same willingness was manifested in the 
final negotiations between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton, and Maine 
accepted the proposed indemnification. 

It is not forgotten that Professor Ganong, in saying that Maine in the 
northeastern boundary controversy adopted a ‘‘Shylockian’’ policy, 
admits that Maine finally assented to accommodation, but he says it was 
only when ‘‘ any other settlement was hopeless.’’ Yet Professor Ganong 
in his reference to the final decision makes this statement: ‘* Maine was 
in part compensated by a large sum paid her by the United States, though 
it must by no means be inferred that this prompted her decision, for het 
stand in the matter had unquestionably been taken upon principle, and 
her consent was given for the good of the Union.’’ In all probability 
some things were learned by Maine in the progress of the controversy, 


but a review of all the facts seems to justify the opinion that her stand 


in the matter was upon principle throughout. Neither selfishness nor 
avarice characterized hr conduct. Her course was consistent and 


patriotic from the beginning of the controversy to its close, and it was 
because of her firm and intelligent action that the British claim, which 
ral foundation, was not pushed to a successful termination 


was without leg 
HENRY S. BuURRAGI 
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Political History of the United States With Special Ref 
Growth of Political Parttes By J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D In four 
volumes Vol. Il (New York H« nry Holt and Co IQo2 
Pp. 581.) 


Tuts, the second volume of Professor Gordy’s work, bears a new 
title. lhe pretace says ‘* The title under which the first edition of this 
work appeared, namely, ‘4 //istory of Polttical Part n the U 
States,’ was found to be inapt, as not properly indicating the subj 


matter, and as causing the work to be confused with ephemeral campaign 


histories It has therefore been determined to call it what it is a 
Political History of the United Stat. nie he change of title does not 
1owever, imply a change of plan ‘olitical parties receive nearly as 
however, imply a chan; f pl I t 


much attenton as in the first volume ; and their importance is recognized 
both in the full title and in the running half-title 

Ihe period covered extends from Madison's inauguration in 1809 to 
the election of Jackson in 1828, a scant twenty years Between these 
dates occurred Madison's diplomatic duels with Canning and Napoleon 
the War of 1812; the acquisition of the Floridas; the announcement of 
the Monroe doctrine ; a great migration into the valleys of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi; the rise of the question of internal improvements to a 
position of high importance ; a rapid development of manufacturing 
the northern and middle sections, due in large part to the embargo and 
the war; the consequent adoption by these sections of the policy of high 
protection ; the suicide of the Federalist party ; the temporary conver 
sion of the Republican party to Federalist doctrines ; the democratizing 
of state constitutions; the early stages of the organization of a new and 


more radical Democracy under the leade rship of Jackson ; the beginn ng 


of a general reconstruction of the party system; and two seasons of 
financial and economic disaster, one before and during the war, the other 


culminating in 1819. 


In apportioning this large and important field Professor Gordy gives 
to the period which precedes the war, a space of three and a fourth years, 
considerably more than a third of the entire book The events of this 
period which he narrates relate in the main to diplomatic history ; it 
the story told with exceptional clearness of the struggle of Madison to 
maintain against Canning and Napoleon the rights of the United States 

a struggle made ineffectual not so much by Madison’s lack of astute 
ness as by the treachery of Republican leaders in the Senate, and by the 
cowardice of the Eleventh Congress 

Four chapters, each of great value, cover the war period Ihe sub 
jects are ‘‘ War Legislation,’’ ‘‘ Bankruptcy of the Government,’’ ‘‘ The 
Hartford Convention,’’ and ‘‘ The English Liberals and the American 
Federalists.’”’ Despite Professor Gordy’s well-deserved re putation 
even-handed justice, I think that in the last two of these chapters the 


Federalists are treated with undue severity It is true that they erred in 


judgment and were deficient in patriotism ; but it was good luck rather than 


| 
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wisdom or patriotism that saved their « pponents Jefferson was probably 
right in thinking that ‘‘if the war had continued a year longer it would 
have upset our vovernment ; The undeniable coldness of the lederalists 
towards the Union before and during the war was due in the main to the 
mismanagement of its affairs by the Republicans during the period from 
1507 » the close of the war 
The chapter on ** The English Liberals and the American Federal 

ts,’’ after quoting the censures of the Tory government by the Liberals 
because Of its injustice to the United states, athirms that ** the Federalists 
were much more ready to excuse | ngland in her violation of our rights 
than were the English Liberals.’’ There is truth in these assertions, but 
som thing t] it needs to be noted IS left unsaid. Both the \merican 
Federalists and the English Liberals were parties in opposition ; and each 
criticised the government, or the party in power, as is the wont of such 
parties If in doing this the American opposition party went further 
than the English, it should be remembered that the American had more 
to complain of, and that in 1812 the restraining influence of national 
sentiment was less felt in the United States than in England a fact 


which explains and excuses much in the conduct of Republicans as well 


as of Federalists What was wholly virtuous when done by the English 
party in opposition does not become wholly vicious when done by its 
American counterpart 


In the following chapter, New England, at that time under the con 


trol of the Federalists, is made responsible for the refusal of Congress to 


follow ‘‘the lead of Madison and Gallatin in 1809’; for ‘‘if England 


and Napoleon had been given the alternative of ceasing their aggression 
or of going to war, there is great probability that the war would have 
been fought against France alone. In such a war the whole country 
would have been united.’’ But the Congress that refused to follow the 
lead of Madison and Gallatin in 1809 was not under the control of New 
England or of the Federalist party How then can they be held re 
ponsible for its conduct ? 

But if I could establish my contention as to these and other points that 
seem to me in some degree questionable, it would not detract sensibly 
from the many and solid merits of this book Professor Gordy has 
sought by unsparing effort to find the truth, and to tell it conscientiously 
Each chapter is well wrought out and is instructive The first volume 
was very good ; this is better ; and the reader will wait with impatience 
for those more than two, I venture to hope— that are to follow 

ANSON ITD). Mors! 


The ( ana the ¢ 1859-18 ay By W. 
Burcess. [ American History Series.] (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1901. Two Vols., pp. x, 320; vil, 347.) 
PROFESSOk BURGESS has come so near writing the whole of this 

series that it does not strike one as an instance of the co-operative method 


in history work. His Crvi/ Var should be judged, I think, as any other 


history of the war should be judged rue, his space was ted : and 
the title may, | suppose, be taken to indicate anothe tatio But 
he has found space enough, one fancies, to set forth wit ynsiderable 
fullness all the views which he himself felt to be mportant concerning 
disputed questions. He is not given to hints or adumbrations: on the 
contrary, he is always positive, and usually, notwithstanding his apparent 
indifference to style, he is also clear Ihe fact that this book is one of 
a series does not, therefore, prevent the reader from fee] ig that it de 


cidedly Professor Burgess’s book throughout, and that it is a fairly com 
plete presentation of the American Civil War as Professor Burgess sees it 
hat he sees it from the point of view of ‘* political science,’’ rather 
than the point of view of one human being concerned about the life of 
a great mass of human beings ina former period, would be apparent 
from a very cursory examination, even if he were not at pains to tel 
us SO many times in the course of his narrative 

Beginning with a study of Davis, Lincoln, and Douglas, as the three 
pring ipal figures, the three storm-centers of the agitation and debate 
which immediately preceded the disunion movement, he goes on, in his 
second chapter, to discuss the antislavery sentiment in the south, and 


of the situa 


makes, I think, his best contribution to an understand 
tion there in his account of the rise of a 4eurvgeorste in the southern towns 


and cities, opposed politically and industrially to the dom 


t nance ol 
planters These two hapters are the most readable n the book 
the principal events of the vear 1860-1861 are then stated, dryly and 
straightforwardly, with comment and criticism which is always intelligent 
but never imaginative or sympatheti \ decidedly national view of 


the Union is maintained throughout, and little concession is made to the 


theories of the Southerners or the Copperheads In later chapte ie 
campaigns and battles are related very much as if they were operat . 
in the Ariegsspte We learn In each case the names of commander 
the numbers and the situation of the force s, the plan of batth tne 
tual movements, and the results Meanwhile, though not much attent 

is given to war finance, the steps in emancipation are followed in the 
same way There is a useful review of the governmental chang: al] 
tending to centralism, which came about during the four vears: and at 
the end there is an account of the international complication What 
more, for scientific purposes, could one require ? 

One reflects, however, that by far the greater number of pe ns wi 
care to read two volumes on the Civil War will not have polit ence 
in mind hey will be interested, primarily, in a dramat d 
foundly moving story of human error, suffering, and heroism ind they 
will very many of them still have a notion that tory 1 depart 
ment of literature. It would appear, therefore, that this work meant 


chiefly for students of political science ; and it is not to be doubted that 


these will find much of interest in Professor Burgess’s discussions of 
ous constitutional and political questions, and in his judgments of per 


sons 
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His opinion as to the true character of an American ‘‘state’’ is very 
close to Charles Sumner’s. He even finds it necessary to use inverted 
commas in order to guard the reader against the error of supposing that 
the region across which Generals Curtis and Price led their armies was 
the ‘‘state’’ of Arkansas in any but a limited sense at the time of the 
Pea Ridge campaign. His treatment of the John Brown raid, following 
the analysis of Southern opinion on slavery, is the severest | have seen 
in any but pro-slavery books. His estimate of the effect it had in 
strengthening the disunion sentiment may be right; but many, even of 
those who agree with him on that point, will find his language rather 
violent. Brown, we are told, was ‘‘a notorious dead beat,’’ had never 
succeeded in any legitimate buginess, had never earned any money, had 
two wives and some twenty children, and had left them to shift for them 
selves in penury and misery, while he was careering around performing 
things . Brown had gotten into his first paying business, and he was 
determined not to have it ruined by publicity.’’ His followers were 
** twenty-one villains,’’ ‘* Kansas desperadoes.’’ ‘Their performance was, 
naturally, ‘‘ villainy’’: judged from the point of view of the responsibility 
of men for the means employed in the accomplishment of the plan of 
world civilization, it was ‘‘ crime, and nothing but crime, common crime, 
and public crime.’’ On the other hand, Professor Burgess, notwith 
standing his entire rejection of Jefferson Davis’s theories, evidently feels 
much admiration for the Confederate President, and even credits him, 
rather than Lee and Jackson, with the grand strategy of the Virginia cam- 


paign of 1862 Chis is quite different from the accounts of other writers 
-Mr. Rhodes’s, for example, and Colonel Henderson’s, in his Zzfe of 
Jackson. One wishes here that the plan of the series had permitted an 


exhibition of authorities. 

The book, I think, must depend chiefly on the discussions of consti 
tutional points for its chance of a permanent place among the histories 
of the period. It will scarcely take rank as literature, and it has neither 
the fullness of detail nor the evidences of original research to justify one 
in considering it as a rival, say, to the work of Mr. Rhodes For cer- 
tain uses, however, its directness and matter-of-fact form may recom- 
mend it 

W. G. Brown. 


Ancora un Po pin at Luce suglt Eventi Politict e Militari dell’ Anno 

1866. Per Luict (Florence: G. Barbera. 1902. 

Pp. viii, 675.) 

luis work of the illustrious Italian historian, Luigi Chiala, is the 
most important which has yet been published in any language upon the 
intricate diplomacy of Europe during the year 1866. In the general 
lines of the account Chiala does not depart notably from the most authori- 
tative works of other Italian writers, but his account is far more detailed 
and complete than any of these, and not only does he reinforce the gen- 


eral statements of his predecessors with a wealth of documents and of 
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detail, and with clear and forcible reasoning, which place the loyalty and 


good faith of the Italian government in that trying period beyond dispute, 
but by means of numerous edited and inedited despatches of the Italian 
ministers and special envoys at the courts of Berlin and Paris, juridically 
estimated and explained, he succeeds in constructing a clear and detailed 
general account of the changing and conflicting purposes and moods of 
the Prussian and French governments, such as no Prussian or French his 


torian has yet succeeded in writing 


In 1866 Paris was the center of European diplomacy France for 
| 
the last time in the nineteenth century was looked to as a determining 
factor in international disputes, and down to the Battle of Sadowa Na 
»oleon III. was the arbiter of the destinies of Europe Happily, at this 
time Italy was represented at Paris by one of the ablest diplomatists ever 


in her service, Conte Nigra Well received at the French court owing 
to the well-known friendship of Napoleon III. for Italy and owing to his 
own intimacy with the Empress, the keenly observing Nigra was able to 
keep his government remarkably well informed, not only upon the vary 
ing moods and ambitions of Napoleon III., but also upon the diplomatic 
attitudes of Prussia and of Austria, which were largely determined by the 


policy of the French Emperor, and which were for the most part well 


understood at Paris. The diplomatic correspondence of Nigra, largely 
inedited, has been at Chiala’s disposal, and is freely quoted and ably 
commented upon throughout the work Ihese despatches, characterized 


by keen and clear judgment, form a most important addition to the 


} 


sources of the historian upon the diplomacy of 1866, already so abundant, 
thanks to the indiscretions of Benedetti and of La Marmora, and to the 
revelations made for political purposes by Bismarck For the student of 
general European history, of scarcely less importance than the diplomati: 
correspondence of Nigra is that of Conte Barral, Italian minister at Berlin, 
and that of Generale Govone, Italian envoy extraordinary at the same 
court, both also largely inedited and quoted at length by Chiala 

For the more particular history of Italy, Chiala reveals to us many 
unpublished primary sources, of which the most important is a portion 
of Part Il. of La Marmora’s famous Un» Po’ piu adi Luce, here reproduced 


at length in the most extended of the appendixes. La Marmora had re 


frained from publishing this, owing to the lively remonstrances made 
even by those most devoted to him, on account of the indiscretions com 
mitted in the publication of Part I. Of Part II., the military portion 
had been submitted to the general staff of the Italian army as an aid in 
the compilation of the Italian official work, Za Campagna del 1866 in 
Italia redatta dalla Sestone Storico del Corpo dt Stato Maggiore, and 
therefore is omitted by Chiala; the political portion, which now for the 
first time sees the light, relates to the events of the first two weeks of 
August, and bears irrefutable testimony to the important service rendered 
to Italy by La Marmora in obliging the King and the governinent to make 
peace after the armistice by Prussia at Nikolsburg Among important 


inedited documents relative to the direction of the Italian campaign, the 


| 
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to 


greater number procured from private archives and here quoted in abun- 
dance in appendixes and in the text, are letters of Cialdini, La Mar 
mora’s fellow commander; a memoir and letters of Petitti, adjutant 
general of the army; and a diary of Pettinengo, minister of wat 
\propos of Vittorio Emanuele’s intractableness as commander. in-chief of 
the army in 1866, two most interesting letters are given, addressed to 
Cavour in 1859 and revealing at once the violence of the King’s temper 
and his high opinion of his own abilities as a military leader. It should 
be noted that scarcely a document is quoted upon the Battle of Custoza 
itself, of June 24, which, treated at length by Chiala thirty years ago in 
his Cennt Stortct sut Preliminart della Guerra del 1866 e sulla Battaglia 
dt Custoza—a work which remains to-day authoritative,—is dismissed in 
the present volume with a passing reference. 

In codrdinating the large number of documents at his disposal, Chiala 
has followed the method adopted by him in many of his other works 
Of the briefer documents, those most pertinent to the immediate scope 
of the author are skilfully arranged so as to form, with the aid of critical 
introductory and connecting paragraphs, a continuous narrative; the 
lengthier and the less pertinent documents are given in appendixes 
The main theme, the development of which gives unity to the work, is 
the vindication of Italian loyalty toward Prussia during the alliance and 
war of 1866, and more especially the vindication of the uprightness of 
the Italian statesman and general, La Marmora, who had been the special 
object of attack for writers of the Prussian school, of which von Sybel’s 
Begriindung des deutschen Reiches isa typical product. Mutyal distrust 
between the Prussian and Italian governments was born with the first 
preliminaries of the treaty of alliance, and had its origin in the very 
reason for the alliance itself. This mistrust on the part of Prussia was 
directed especially against La Marmora, who frankly showed from the 
first his relience upon the friendship of France toward Italy. Unfortu 
nately, inaccurate and false official reports from Usedom, the bungling 
minister of Prussia at Florence, and of Bernhardi, Prussian councillor of 
legatian, aggravated this mistrust ; and, unfortunately again, these reports 
have been accepted as trustworthy by all Prussian historians, unverified 
by a critical comparison with other documents which the lapse of time 
has brought to light. ‘The reports of Bernhardi to von Moltke, now 
filed in the state papers of Prussia, formed a primary source for von 
Sybel ; and the minute diary of Bernhardi, now in the course of publi- 
cation under the title dus dem Leben Theodor von Bernharidts bade fair to 
furnish a new fund of calumnies for von Sybel’s successors. Chiala, 
however, has been willing to undertake the thorough and difficult exami 
nation of documents from which the German historians have shrunk, and 
the present volume, which is the result of his critical work, so success 
fully demonstrates the utter incapacity of the Prussian legation at Florence, 
and with such a breadth of view and mastery of detail exposes the falsifi- 
cations and misjudgments of Usedom and of Bernhardi, that one may 
reasonably expect that no German historian of repute will in future dare 


| 
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to repeat the calumnies of the past against Italy and nst her unf 
nate la Marmora Chiala has certainly earned the gratitude of histo 
by his earnest, critical account, as well as by the wealth of do 
which he has brought within their reach, and his volume tak« 
among his other works as second in importance only to ve 


publication of the letters of Cavour 


The Story of the Mormons. From the Da f 

Year rgort. By ALEXANDER LINN New Y« 

The Macmillan Co 1902 Pp. xxiv, 637 

RELYING mainly on original Mormon publications, the yt 
succeeded in giving the first critical and thorough treatment 
unwritten chapter of American history In Book I. he shows 


and suppressed sources that the Mormon origin depended on the cre 


ity and superstition of the Smith family ; the chapter on the 


the Avok of Mormon is not so satisfactory I:xternal evidence y 
its early fabrication by Smith’s later associate, Sidney Rigdon ; inte: 
evidence makes the Mormon Bridle on Plates authent ind of some 
torical interest First published in 1830, it contains echoes of the 


Catholic campaign, the Antimasonic agitation in western New York, 


the so-called Washingtonian temperance movement lhere are 
found verbal quotations from the Vew /ugland 2) and P 

of Reason. If the fraudulent character of the Mormon canon « 
established, duplicity was yet a mark of its author. Upon the r 
of the infant church to Ohio, as described in Book II., Smith claime 


his own the semi-communistic system of Rigdon, and upon the t 
of the Kirtland Safety Society Bank, repudiated his debts and fle 


Missouri. Here his land speculations were merely symptomatic of 


panic of 1837, but his advice to the Saints to abandon their posses 
and come to the land of promise brought trouble. What the new 
verts had lost in the east they were told they might make up in the 
by ‘‘ appropriation of the good things of the Lord.’’ It was this spo 
of the Gentiles that ultimately led to the expulsion of the Mormo: 
their prosperous settlements in Jackson county. Upon the fo 

Far West, Smith succeeded in imposing the tithing system 
followers, but the attempt to recoup themselves by counterfe y 
another cause for the beginning of active hostilities Rigdon’s not 
Fourth of July oration against the ‘‘ uncircumcised Philistines of 
souri,’’ in addition to the charge of tampering with slaves, brought 
election-day riots and a speedy state of civil war Both sides wer 
blame in this Smith’s defiance of the authorities was followed 


massacre at Hawn’s Mill, while Governor Bogg’s order of extern 


was but a result of the depredations of the prophets’ ‘* Fur Cor 


Book IV. opens with the forced immigration to Illinois and the 
pected welcome of the Saints, for not only the landowners t the 


ticians were friendly to the rapidly growing church The M 


>) 
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was deemed important by both Whigs and Democrats, but Smith showed 
his lack of political sense by vacillating between the two parties, for ex- 
ample, scratching the name of Abraham Lincoln on the electoral ticket, 
although the latter had been instrumental in granting to the Mormons the 
charters for the Nauvoo city government and the Nauvoo legion. The 
prophet had already announced to the faithful his plan of taking the state 
and ultimately the whole country, and now, after abusing Clay and Cal 
houn, his name appeared in the Zimes and Seasons as candidate for 
President of the Unite tates! Such absurd pretensions, however, could 
not hide the dissensions agitating the Mormon body politi [ pon Major 
Bennett's threat to expose the rotten social conditions at Nauvoo, he was 
expelled from the church, but not until after giving damaging evidence 
against the prophet as originator of the spiritual wife doctrine. The re- 
bellion against Smith’s polygamous teachings was further disclosed in the 
issue of the A.xfesitor. When this independent journal was wantonly 
destroved, the non-Mormon residents organized and armed, demanded 
of Governor the arrest of the Smiths and landed them in Carthage 


jail \fter the unjustifiable murder of the ‘‘martyrs’’ Joseph and 


Hyrum, Brigham Young came to the front and was the leader in the 


evacuation of Nauvoo, necessitated by the continued hostility of surround 
ing counties 
The migri n to Utah is the subject of Book V Back of this 
movement with all its hardships was the aim of the church to form a 
little empire of itself, which was to be self-supporting as well as inde- 
pendent. But the rapid settlement of California by the ‘‘ forty-niners,’’ 
ind the connection of the two coasts by rail upset the Mormon plans and 
disclosed the impotence of Mormonism against modern progress. Mean- 
while thousands of illiterate converts were drawn from Great Britain and 
Scandinavia to Utah by false pictures of prosperity. Fortunately the 
threatened starvation of the first winter was prevented by the influx of 
gold-seekers, but Young’s schemes for economy in the emigration fund 
led to the later tragedy of the hand-cart expedition. The ambition of 
the Mormon leaders for political independence was shown in the adoption 
of a constitution for the state of Deseret, and their confusion of ideas in 
their application for a territorial delegate. Among the causes for the 
growth of Young's despotism, Mr. Linn gives the non-interference of the 
Federal authorities, the helplessness of the new-comers from Europe, the 
luence of superstition, and the system of church espionage. Of the 
tv of ‘* blood atonement ’’ demanded of the discontented, and of the 
ality of church-inspired murders, evidence is given from official 
es. So the responsibility for the Mountain Meadows massacre is 
attributable to Young because of the fatuous appointment of him as 
territorial governor. Connected with this were the incendiary teachings 
in Salt Lake City, Buchanan's discovery of Young’s despotism, and the 
seditious attitude of the Mormons during the Civil War, -because of 
Lincoln’s let-alone policy. jut with the building of the Pacific railroad 


the Mormons lost power, and the courts were enabled to indict the 


. 


Reins A. Colonial, Government 


leaders for their polygamous practices Mr. Linn, besides correctin 
exaggerated views of Young’s executive ability, has given the first con 
sistent account of the fight against polygamy lhe final chapter gives 


as salient points of the Mormonism of to-day,— polygamy traded off for 


statehood, but still a living doctrine ; false promises of prosperity to the 


older converts, but the continued fidelity of the younger members ; de 
creased foreign membership, but increased political power in the west 
Closing with a sketch of the persistent Mormon ambition for political 
supremacy, the author dwells on the vital importance of a Federal Con 
stitutional amendment against polygamy The book is thoroughly in 


dexed and well illustrated with documents from Mormon sources 


; 


Colontal Government: An /utroduction to the Study ef Colonial In- 
stitutions. By Reinscu. (New York : The Macmillan 


Co. 1gO2. Pp. x, 380.) 


Essays in Colonization. By ALBERT G. KELLER, Ph.D. (Reprinted 
from the dale Review, August, 1900, May, 1901, February and 
May, 1902. Pp. 175-190, 30-52 


390-4 10, IO 


Dr. ReinscuH has done a serviceable work in bringing into small 


compass and orderly form the essential facts of colonization. Ina brief 
introduction the modern aspects of colonial enterprise are noted, in con 
trast with the older, and his own definitions of ‘‘ colony ’’ and differen- 
tiation of colonies are set forth The distinction which he makes the 


basis of his classification of colonies is one which is gen rally recognized 


but not so definitively characterized as in his terms ‘* settlement’’ and 
‘*exploitation’’ colonies. ‘These connote both the character of the pop- 
ulation and the location of the colonies as to latitude, for each type has 


its zone. 


The work then proceeds, not at first in the paths of the various 
European discoveries and colonial ventures, but rather across these, to 
question as to the motive of their undertaking \dventurer, merchant, 


missionary, capitalist, and exile are alike hailed on their voyages, and 


their cargoes OF purposes Inspect ted In this way the movements of pop 
ulation and the motives of colonization are exhibited in brief space \ 
swift journey through the regions settled or controlled by European enter 
prise discloses the methods in which these individual motives have 


expressed themselves 

The second part of the book is devoted to a description of the gen 
eral forms of government under which European states have organized 
their relationship to their dependencies and have exerted control, run 
ning the colonial gamut from spheres of influence, colonial protectorates, 


and chartered companies, through direct administration, representative 


institutions, and self-governing colonies to colonial federation Here is 
presented in brief space a very suggestive and comprehensive view of 
colonial governments Ihe description is full enough and clear enough 


to give one unfamiliar with the subject an intelligent notion of the char 


acteristics of the varied forms of colonial life, and yet so full of interest 


4 
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as to impel one to a quest of the literature to which the ample bibli- 
ographies of the meager chapters give reference 

And what is said of the second part as fitly characterizes the third, 
which has to do with the ‘‘ institutions of colonial government ’’; first 
with the organs of control in the mother-country and the legislation there 
enacted, then with the institutions in the colonies themselves, their 
municipal and local government, and their laws and courts. 

This volume of ‘* The Citizen’s Library ’’ is profitable both for cor 
rection and for instruction It should be of value to the citizen in cor- 
recting erroneous notions about ‘‘empire’’ and ‘‘ colony,’’ and of value 
to the college teacher in giving this succinct, lucid, and suggestive state 


11.3 


ment, a syllabus which may be very profitably used as the basis of in 
struction in this subject We in America have been needing such a work 
for two or three years, and it must be a satisfaction to many that the 
accurate scholarship of Dr. Reinsch has at last brought it forth 


Dr. Keller’s little book is a reprint of four articles by the author 


from Zhe Vale Revier rhe first relates to Italian expansion, the others 
to German colonization and colonial policy. They are simply the fol 
lowing of two veins which a cross-section study such as that of I) 
Reinsch discloses rhe story of Italy’s expansion and attempted colo 
nization is as brief as it is full of disaster and disappointment. She had 


hoped by taking thought to add to her stature, to come again into the 
glory and power of empire which once lodged within her borders ; 
but her megalomania, which saw a great dependency grow almost in 
a day in northeast Africa, saw it dwindle again, even more rapidly 


than it had been built, into little more than a sand-spit on the shores of 


the Red Sea Dr. Keller calls especial attention to the greater advan- 
in South 


tage which a cultivation and fostering of ‘* natural colonies 
America would give to Italy. She has already had greater commercial 
benefit from these than from Eritrea at its best 

The story of German colonization is also brief. Although it seemed 
that all the available portions of the earth had already been appropriated 
when Germany came into the world’s councils and into a desire for world 
dominion, she has yet been able to gather a few fragments in Africa, to 
gain a foothold in China, to develop an interest in Asia Minor, and to 
pick up some scattered islands in the Pacific But the strength of the 
Germans is in settling new countries (already politically preémpted by 
others) and in contributing to the ‘‘ formation of the effective races of 
the future.’’ Her real empire promises to be of the sea rather than of 
the land, commercial rather than political. 

hese interesting essays of Dr. Keller in Italian and German coloni- 
zation are suggestive of a new sort of knowledge with which our present 


‘science of society ’’ must be informed 
The Mastery of the Pacific. By Arcuipacp R. Cotgunoun. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. Pp. xvi, 440.) 


Mr. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN isa well-known traveller and newspaper 
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political question of the Pacific Che title of his book, however, is 
somewhat of a misnomer, for his book is rather a description of the 
powers now at work in controlling and settling the civilization of the 
lands watered by the Pacific Ocean than a history of the contentions for 
the mastery of that ocean or an attempt to analyze the elements that will 
play a part in the future in that contention 
H. Morse STEPHENS. 

History of the Roman People. By Charles Seignobos, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris lranslation edited by William Fairley, Ph.D. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1902, pp. x, 528.) ‘This book is chiefly 
significant as illustrating the author's idea of adjusting history to the 
needs of elementary instruction. It is apparently written for the sole 
purpose of making the history of Rome intelligible and interesting to the 
mind of the average pupil. It is emphatically a story ; and it might be 
regarded as a protest against the assumption that school-children are 
critical scholars, capable of appreciating the results of the labors of 
Mommsen and Ihne and Ettore Pais, as some of our school histories 
appear to assume. While we may question the propriety of writing an 
elementary history from the point of view of the historical critic, we may 
also entertain a serious doubt whether even the most elementary history 
of Rome should be written to day as it might have been written half a 
century ago. Even the ‘‘charm so characteristic of French historical 
writing,’’ to use the words cf the editor, will hardly atone for the promi 
nence here given to the Roman legends. In seeking to adapt this work 
to the use of the American class-room, the editor has reduced some of 
the ‘‘ anecdotal material ’’ to a finer type, and some of it he has dropped 
altogether ; and brief critical notes are occasionally inserted to correct 
the false conclusions that might be drawn from the text. The editorial 
scissors and pen might with advantage have been used less sparingly. 
The author has given a few very interesting chapters on some phases of 
Roman life and customs; but this is often done at the expense of the 
political history. For example, the same number of pages is given to the 
description of the Roman army as is given to the constitutional develop 
ment of the early Republi 

The editor has added four chapters bringing the history down to the 
time of Charlemagne, to meet ‘‘the requirements of our American 
schools.’’ ‘These chapters, while lacking the simple narrative style of 
the French author, show quite as much insight into the historical move- 
ments described. The editor has generally a very intelligent conception 
of the transition from the Roman to the medieval period. But what 
shall be thought of the following statement as setting forth one of the 
social and economic causes of the fall of Rome? ‘‘ Another cause of 
weakness to the Romans was their caste system, which destroyed the am 
bition of the individual, and made life monotonous and hopeless, some- 
what as in India to-day, for the average man. What a man was born, 
that he must continue to be ; if his father was a sailor, or a carpenter, he 


must be the same’’ (p. 435). 


Minor Notices 


The bibliographical aids in the form of ‘*‘ sources ind ** parallel 
readings,’’ which accompany each chapter, are among the best part of 


the editor’s work, and are unusually well suited to the work of the class 


room 
Annibal dans les Alpes. With plans and illustrations By Paul 
Azan, Lieutenant of the Second Zouaves Paris, Picard, 1902, | 
234.) This subject has inspired an enormous mass of liter ‘ 1e 
bibliography collected by Lieutenant Azan, ranging over the past four 
centuries, fills nineteen pages of his monograph Most of these works 
he has consulted ; and he has classified the routes proposed by the various 
authors in systems and groups of systems with reference to the * le 
franchisement’’ of the Alps This method greatly simplifies the discus 
sion lhe basis of his study, however, is the account of Polybius, 
and to some extent that of Livy, interpreted in the light of a most 
careful examination of the topography Che result of this inquiry 


may be given in his own words: ‘‘ Annibal a passé le Khéne prés de 
Roqguemaure Il a remonté la rive gauche de ce fleuve, 
gauche de Isére, et enfin la vallée de |’ Ar De la il est arrivé au Petit 
Mont Cenis et a gagneé la vallée de la Doire Ripaire par le col du Clapiet 


L’ Ile, le Drac (Druentia de Tite-Live ), la vallée d (;raisivaudan, le 


col du Grand Cucheron (commencement de la montée des Alpes 4 
vallée de l’Arc, la position d’ Amodon (leukopetron ), le col du Clapier 
avec son plateau propre au campement, sa vue de |'Italie et sa descente 
escarpée, jalonnent le parcours dont Polybe nous a laisse le récit 

Ihe author has certainly added new interest to this fascinating s 


ject; and although he does not claim originality in every point, he de 
serves the larger share of credit for the discovery and exposition of a 


] } lit 


route which seems to meet all the condi 


ons Imposed by the accounts of 


Polybius and Livy 


rhe latest volume of the Afonumenta Germania [istoerica lomus 
1\ of the Script rum Rerum Me netcarum ( Uannover and IL. 
Hahn, 1go2 )-— IS, like its predecessor in this series, devoted to the / 
stones Vitegue Sanctorum Aevt Merovingict and, as hitherto, under the 
able but severe editorship of Bruno Krusch Fierce has been the strife 
kindled by his earlier results as to the Merovingian saints, and esy» lly 


by his conclusions as to the date, the birthplace, and the sources of that 
important martyrology which has so long borne the name of Jerome 
rhis new volume will hardly bring peace to the critics It “ a fire 
and a bitterness which in a dead language are almost uncanny that in his 
Epilogus E-dtterts he now pays his respects to the ‘* scho/a le 
endaria’’ and to its assaults upon his previous volume Much milder is 


the brief prefac e of Diimmler—alas, that it should be our last from that 
great editor in-chief which points out that the present volume covers 
the period from the opening of the present century to about 660 and 


that its contents are the lives of Columban, of Sulpicius of Bourges and 


G. W. B 


250 A T7EWS OF Poo 


Desid "1 of Cahors, of the abbo Fursey, of Haimhram (Emmeram) 
of Ratisbon and Eligius of Noyon, all at least in part genuine, together 


wit 


1 several apocryphal biographies, such as those of St. Goar and St. 


Gall, the passion of Thrudpert of Breisgau, and the lives of the abbots 
of Remiremont. i; 
The Life and Times of Alfred the Great Being the Ford Lectures 
for 1901 By Charles Plummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1902, pp. xii, 232. ) 


Mr. Plummer’s volume is an effective protest against those who read 
tory backward and a rebuke to those who consider ‘*‘ the yreatest name 
in English History a theme on which any one may try his prentice 


hand.’ ew books are more satisfactory in technique and results It 


is the most scholarly presentation yet made of Alfred’s reign, and in con 


junction with the same author’s 7zwe Saxon ( On es it deals with prac 

allv everv im it to details of legislation excepted 

Seventy per cent. of the work is devoted to the cr tique of sources 
and to Altred’s translations with a view to determining a ithorship, order 
of succession, and the revelations they afford of Alfred’s personality In 
this connection the discussion of the Oveszus is particularly fruitful, while 
he Avethius is treated finely and upon somewhat broader lines than the 
rest of the book One-fifth of the entire work is devoted to Asser. Mr. 


Plummer cone des that the attempt to treat it as a forgery of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries has broken down and that in the present 
text, dating about 975, there is a ‘* nucleus which is the genuine work of 


a single writer, a South Walian contemporary of Alfred,’’ and he knows 


no reason why the author should not be Asser of Menevia The work 
must be used with criticism and caution, on account of inte rpolations and 
Asser’s ‘* Celtic imagination.’ \sser did not write the Ang/o-Saxon 
CAronicle Mr. Plummer’s critique leads him to reject the myths which 


make Alfred the founder of Oxford University, inventor of shires and the 
jury system, monarch of all Britain, the coward who flees to Athelney, 
and the burner of cakes \sser’s tale of the picture-book appears to be 


lhe followit 


passages deserve especial mention: that which rein 
forces Stubbs’s interpretation of \lfred’s title ‘* secundarius ’’ by Celtic 
analogies ; and the foot-note on page 176, which equates Saxon techni- 
cal terms of officers and institutions with the corresponding Latin ones 


by means of Alfred’s translation of ede. 
©. H. RICHARDSON, 


Companion to English History, Middle Ages, "Edited by Francis 
Pierrepont Barnard, M.A., F.S.A., with ninety-seven plates. (Ox- 
ford, ‘The Clarendon Press, 1902, pp. xv, 372.) ‘This series of short 
essays is designed to put at the service of teacher or student of English 
medieval history the means of acquiring something more of the ‘‘ culture- 


history ’’ of the people than is to be found in the ordinary text-book 


| 
true 


Minor Notices 


prepared for school uses lhe authors are for the most part well-known 
and their names already associated with the several themes which are 
here assigned them Thus Mr. Gotch writes upon ** Domestic Architec 
ture’’ ; Oman, upon ‘‘ Military Architecture and Art of War’’ ; Oppen 
heim, upon ‘‘Shipping’’ ; Lucy Toulman Smith, upon ‘‘ Town Life ”’ 
Jessop, upon ‘‘ Monasticism’ ; Leadam, upon ‘‘ Trade and Commerce ’ 
and Hartshorne, upon ‘‘ Costume, Military and Civil’ Other subjects 
treated are ‘* Ecclesiastical Architecture’’, Galton; ‘* Heraldry’’, the 
editor ; ‘* Learning and Education’’, Rait ; and ‘‘ Art’’, Rushforth 


Unlike many books of this composite character, the work is uniformly 
excellent. The editor, however, has not been sufficiently watchful 
Yet where there is so much of high quality the reviewer may well hesi 
tate to notice such slips as the misspelling of the name of B shop ott bbs, 
or the misquoting of the title of Mr. Cunningham's well-known work 
We may also pass over in silence an occasional repetition or even incon 
sistency of statement. The latter perhaps is almost unavoidable where 
many authors write upon topics which are related in time and hence 
frequently overlap or merge along ill-defined borders. Such faults are 
to be charged to this method of making books 

It is, however, a serious oversight that such short shrift is given to 
the friars and the military orders. ‘They certainly deserve as full treat 
ment as the Benedictine monasteries. It is true that Mr. Jessop excuses 
himself for not treating the friars in treating of monasticism, on the plea 
that ‘‘ the brothers’’ were not really monks. That may be so; but then 
the author should have been assigned a topic big enough to cover the 
entire field of religious fraternities. The essay of Mr. Rushforth is open 
to a criticism of another kind rhe treatment is not only meager but 
‘dry and lifeless. After wading through this small Sahara, one is not sur- 
prised to find the author acknowledging, with an evident sense of relief 
to be rid of the business, that England has never been the home of a 
great art. Possibly Mr. Rushforth’s studies in classical art, in which he 
enjoys a well-deserved eminence, have unfitted him to appreciate the 
attainments of his own countrymen toiling in the obscurity of a humbler 
age. 

The book as a whole will certainly be regarded as a valuable acqui 
sition to the working library of the teacher of English history and a 
special boon to the man who has not ready access to many books. ‘The 
vast array of technical material which has been packed into these brief 
essays cannot for obvious reasons be treated in the ordinary text-book, 
and yet some treatment of these topics is essential to any worthy study 


of the life of medieval England. 


The second volume of Professor Kovalevsky’s Ockonomische Ent- 
wicklung Europas, which has lately appeared in German translation (Ber 
lin, R. L. Prager), will be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
history of institutions. While the author’s interest is chiefly on the eco 
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nomic side, the book is one of the best examples of historical work yet 
given us in economic lines. Professor Kovalevsky has already proved 
himself superior to the temptation which so often assails the works in 
economic history, and especially in sociological, to theorize on an insuf- 
ficient basis of fact; and the conclusions of this book, whether one ac- 
cepts or rejects them, are plainly reached by a careful study of the texts. 
I'he volume is concerned with the institutions of the feudal age. It 
opens with a study of the origin of feudalism ; the second chapter deals 
separately with the Anglo-Saxon origins; and the third with the old 
German mark, in which issue is taken on several points with the conclu- 
sions of Fustel de Coulanges. The remaining chapters deal almost ex- 
clusively with the economic side of feudalism in France. 

It is encouraging —it is indeed the mark of a new era of study — 
to see the line drawn so consciously between the economic and the po- 
litical sides of feudalism as the author draws it, to have the question of 
the origin of the economic side treated as something which can be 
studied and settled almost entirely apart from the question of the origin 
of the political side. The writer of this notice would personally like to 
modify some of the author’s minor points —as in regard to some of the 
results of the Roth-Waitz controversy and the interpretation of Bishop 
Oswold’s letter —and slightly the phrasing of some of his conclusions, 
but these are not essentials. In its general features the treatment here 
given of economic feudal institutions and their origins, in England as 
well as on the continent, is to be commended to the careful study of all 


who are interested in medieval history. 


Actus Beati Francisci et Soctorum Ejus. "Edidit Paul Sabatier. [Col- 
lection d’ Etudes et de Documents sur |’ Histoire Religieuse et Littéraire 
du Moyen Age, Tome IV.] (Paris, Fischbacher, 1902, pp. Ixiii, 271.) 
The foremost Protestant authority on St. Francis has added another to 
his already numerous and valuable publications relating to the life and 
work of this saint, by editing the Ac?s of St. Francis and his companions, 
a compilation which he dates not later than 1328. ‘The edition is mod- 
estly described as provisional, but it is not likely that any one will soon 
wish to review the same ground. ‘The editor’s chief authority for the 
text is a late fifteenth century manuscript, now in the possession of the 
University of Paris, but several other manuscripts are compared, includ- 
ing the six of the Bollandists. In the developing Franciscan legend the 
Acts rank thus: 1. The Specu/um Perfectionis of Brother Leo, already 
edited by Sabatier. 2. Bonaventura’s Legenda. 3. Our Actus, which 
in turn underlie the /voret/7, also edited by Sabatier ( Floretum S. Fran- 
ctsct Assisensis). 

In the preface to the work in hand, Sabatier comments upon the his- 
torical value of the Franciscan records, declining for his own part to be 
numbered with the critics who would resolve all questions by the short 
and easy dilemma, ‘‘true or false.’’ ‘Then follows an adequate descrip- 
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tion of the manuscripts employed ; then the text, cleariy and attractivel 


printed ; and lastly a good index lhere is also a convenient tablé of 
comparison, to show how far the chapters of the /Yereft: correspond with 
those in the Acés Sabatier thinks the Acés, in their present form, lack 
some chapters which stood in the original, and contain others, , 61 

66, which were not in the original He believes the chief compiler to 


have been Hugolin de Monte Giorgio, about whom, however, little is 
known. Of course history and legend mingle in the 4c/ Ihe editor 
points out that stories of the founder tend to repeat themselves in the 


lives of his disciples (see ¢. g., Acts, Chap. 49) Another sort of cde 
velopment appears in Chap. 31, where a striking resemblance is noted 
between what the devil says to Rufinus and what certain cardinals once 
said to St. Francis. 


J. W. P 


Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By Roger Bigelow Merriman 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1902, two vols., pp. vill, 442; iv, 356 
Much the greater part of this work consists of documents bearing on the 
life of the great minister of Henry VIII. Of these, the letters fill a con 
siderable part of the first volume and all of the second In sears hing ’ 
out and publishing these documents Mr. Merriman has done a service 


to the students of the period, as a number of the letters appear here for 


| 
the first time in print. Ihe life of Cromwell, which fills about half of * 
the first volume, is a careful piece of research Qn the obscurity of 
Cromwell's early life it throws little new light, though it does correct 
certain errors into which previous investigators have fallen here is, 
of course, much material for an account of his life while he was in power, 
and this Mr. Merriman has sifted with much care, following, as he says 
in his preface, Mr. Owen Edwards’s ‘* Lothian Prize Essay ’’ of 1887 in 
his general arrangement While the work forms a careful and scholarly 
study of Cromwell, one may be permitted to express a regret that the 
style lacks in finish and clearness The book is, presumably, a thesis for } 
an advanced degree, and it has the defects of its qualities, as well as the 
virtues. As tothe conclusion of the whole matter, Cromwell’s place in his 
tory, we may not all agree, perhaps, with the characterization of the } 
preface, but it is not the less interesting on that account ‘* Though it 
would certainly be difficult to overrate his importance in the history of 
the Church of England, I maintain that the motives that inspired his 
actions were invariably political, and that the many ecclesiastical changes 
carried through under his guidance were but incidents of his adminis- ’ 
tration, not ends in themselves Consequently any attempt to judge 


him from a distinctively religious standpoint, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, can hardly fail to obscure the truth. I cannot agree, on 
the other hand, with those who have represented Cromwell as a purely 
selfish political adventurer, the subservient instrument of a wicked mas 
ter, bent only on his own gain __[t seems to me as idle to disparage his 


yatriotism and statesmanship as it is to try to make him out a hero of 
| 
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the Reformation. He merits a place far higher than that of most men of 
his type, a type essentially characteristic of the sixteenth century, a type 
of which the Earl of Warwick in England and Maurice of Saxony on 
the continent are striking examples, a type that profoundly influenced 
the destinies of Protestanism, but to which theological issues were either 


a mere nothing, or else totally subordinate to political considerations.’’ 


Under the grim title Zervors of the Law (London and New York, 
John Lane, 1902, pp. 129), Francis Watt, favorably known for his 
learned and picturesque essays on British legal antiquities, presents vivid 
portraits of Jeffreys, Lord Advocate Mackenzie, and Robert, Lord Brax 
field, the original Weir of Hermiston. All three of the papers have pre 
viously appeared in periodicals, that on Mackenzie in the Ang/o-Saxon 
Review, the two others in the Vew Review. The estimates are intensely 
lifelike, and perhaps the characterization of Jeffreys may contribute 
somewhat to modify the conventional view of Macaulay’s monster 
Since the first publication of Mr. Watt’s essay Mr. H. B. Irving has issued 
his more elaborate vindication of the notorious judge. ‘The essay on 
Braxfield, which opens with a graphic description of the state of Edin- 
burgh toward the close of the eighteenth century, is the most complete 
account in print of that interesting if not historically important person 
The whole book throws light on the judicial procedure of a century or 
two ago. Of the three portraits which illustrate the text, that of Brax- 
field, after the picture by Raeburn in the Parliament House, Edinburgh, 


is particularly striking 


father Marquette. Wy Reuben G. Thwaites. [Appletons’ Life 
Histories.] (New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1902, pp. xv, 244.) 
The completion of the new edition of 7he Jesuit Relations has given 
Mr. Thwaites an opportunity of popularizing some of the narratives 
which he has so closely studied. The Canadian mission to the west 
had no more saintly character on its roll than Marquette, and the story 
of the nine years of his life that were spent in the missionary field is 
told in a simple and interesting manner. ‘The book is one for young 
people, for whose benefit explanations of non-familiar names and objects 
are given, and for whom no references to authorities are required. Mr. 
Thwaites has perhaps placed too high a value upon the share which Mar- 
quette had in the great discovery. Joliet was a bold and active voyageur, 
accustomed to long journeys into the wilds, whose enterprise and judg- 
ment had impressed themselves on two good judges. Talon and Fronte- 
nac. Marquette was appointed by, and represented the church, always 
on the lookout for missionary stations and opportunities of exercising his 
spiritual functions, while Joliet, the true explorer, was carefully carrying 
out his instructions and noting those features of land and river which 
lent themselves to the extension of the French domain. In his reputation 
he was doubly unfortunate, first, in losing all his maps and papers within 
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sight of the termination of his journey, and second, in having for a 
companion one whose saintly character added fresh glory to the powerful 
society, which coveted the further distinction of the discovery of the 


Mississippi. The volume its illustrated by copies of Nar ette’s journal 
and map, borrowed from Volume LIX of the Ae/as , and by photo 
graphs of the bronze reliefs on the Marq ette | lding, Chicago, de- 


signed by Mr. H. A. McNeil 


La Vie Littératre a Dijon au Si , les Decum 
Nouveaux. Par L’ Abbé Emile Deberre, Docteur « Lettres l’aris, 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1902, pp. 413.) In the present volume the 
author, who has very recently published his thesis: ‘‘ Quid Sit Sentie 
dum de Philippi Destouches . moribus,’’ reviews the various phases 
of literary activity in Burgundy in the eighteenth century The book is 


l parts, devoted respec tively to the work done 


divided into three principal 
in pure literature and bibliography, in history, and in the sciences ; and 
to these are added a long and rather garrulous preliminary chapter on 
culture and education at Dijon, a shorter summary, a hundred and five 
pages of ‘* documents,’’ and an index of names 


Mr. Deberre has two striking personal limitations his local Bur 


gundian patriotism and his character as priest. Of the first named he 
has made a virtue ; without it he could not have written the book at all 
Ihe second makes itself to be felt heavily from beginning to end of his 
work, principally in restricting his literary horizon to the entirely re 
spectable, which was all in the hands of his fellow-craftsmen and of their 
intimates of the bar and bench hus he does not, for instance, so much 
as mention the name of Restif de la Bretonne Yet there are occasio1 
glimpses of the plain truth, and from time to time a good thing well said 
Che opening words of the concluding chapter, ‘* De cette brillante périods 
littéraire il faut avouer qu’il reste plutot de grands souvenirs que de 
grandes ceuvres,’’ fit the case exactly ; one only wonders that the man 
who could write them could have sent 288 octavo pages before them 
The student of history may find somewhat to attract his notice in 


what is said of Lelong and Fevret de Fontette, and more in the chapter 


given to Courtépée (pp. 193-215) The Président de Brosses and _ the 
Dijon Academy may interest the occasional curiosity of a general reader 

The ‘‘ documents’’ are more than common steril 

B. P. B 

Studies tn Trish History and Biography, f / teent) 
Century. By C. Litton Falkiner. (London, New York and Lombay, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1902, pp. vii, 362, 32 ‘<The Irish question,’ 
says Lord Roseberry, ‘‘ has never passed into history because it has never 
passed out of politics,’’ and, as a result, books on that much vexed sub- 


ject have too often partaken more of the nature of controversy than of 


history In this respect, as in many others, Mr. Falkiner’s book has an 
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advantage over most of its kind in its eminently fair tone and in its free 
dom from polemics lhe series of essays ol which it consists have nearly 
all appeared in the pages of English reviews and magazines, but it is 
fortunate that their author has seen fit to bring them together ina volume, 
which includes the main events and characters of the period from about 
1780 to 183 lhe two essays primarily historical, ‘‘ The Grattan Parlia- 
ment and Ulster’’ and ‘* The French Invasion of Ireland in 1798,’’ are 
both excellent, the one as a study of the ideas and motives of Protestant 


Ireland at a most difficult period, the other as a carefully worked out 


narrative of a relatively littke known military adventure Of the other 
essays, [tour DI graphical, the long studies ot Hervey, tne 


eccentric Earl-bisl y ot Derry, and of Lord (¢ lare, and the slight sketches 


of Sir Boyle Roche and Thomas Steele, while two, ‘‘ Castlereagh and 
Ireland in 1798’’ and ‘* Plunket and Catholic Emancipation,’’ are at 
once studies of men and movements Though Mr. Falkiner acknowledges 


continually Nils idebtedness to three authoritic Ss, ] roude, Lex ky, and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, the large and carefully worked out 
1y of each essay, no less than his evident intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, derived in great part from the use of sources, and his 


minute reference to his authorities on disputed points, give his book a 
scholarly character which is, unfortunately, not very usual in works of 
this clas \bove all, this series of essays is eminently readable The 
period of which he treats has no longer much more than a sentimental 


} 


connection with modern English and Irish politics. It is a time full of 


vreat events and great men ; to these the author has done full justice, and 

in so doing he has produced a most interesting and instructive book, 

giving us what is much needed in this field, more light and less heat 
lerable light is shed on the make-up of the Revolutionary 


army and the life in the ranks of the Continental army by Charles K. 


Bolton’s Zhe Private Soldier unter Washington (Scribner, 1902, pp. 


Kill, 258) Che material has been collected with great care, and seems 
to be used with discretion and judgment. Every important statement is 


supported by references, and the text itself contains valuable excerpts 
from contemporary records, diaries, letters, and like material Such a 
chapter as that on ‘* Hospitals and Prisonships’’ gives just the sort of 
information that the general reader or the more speci] student seeks to 
acquire Anyone who has sought to know the Revolution as it was has 
experienced the difficulty of getting the knowledge he desired without 
going straight to original material and without reading at least Washing 
ton’s Writings and kindred sources This little book enables the stu 
dent to get something like a view of the War as a real episode in human 
affairs, not the basis for a patriotic epi The author makes two refer- 
ences to the valuable ‘* Letters of Ebenezer Huntington ’’ printed in the 
Review, Vol. V, p. 702; he might well have quoted: ‘* Why don’t 
you Reinforce your Army, feed them Clothe and pay them, why do you 


Suffer the Enemy to have a foot hold on the Continent? ... I despise 


Minor Notte ‘ 
my Countrymen, I wish I could say I was not born in America / 
p. 725). It is not the author’s intention to explain or crit e, but to 
describe ; but a somewhat more critical examination would have been 


helpful. 


Rolls and Lists of Connecticut Men in the R 


[Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society, Vol. VIII Hart 
ford, 1901, pp. Xllil, 375.) It has often been asserted that Connect 
furnished more men and supplies to the cause of independence in pro 
portion to population and wealth than any other of the thirtee1 yrvic 
Whether this be true or not, this handsome volum« i docume 
singular importance 

In 1889 the state issued the Aecord of Connecticut Men in the War of 
the Revolution. It was confessedly somewhat hastily con ed, and was 


hardly published when many new regimental and company rolls came to 
light. Efforts were soon made by the Connecticut Historical Society to 


print these rolls, many of which are in its possession, but the work 


guished. By a spec ial act of the state leg Siature sufficient encourave 
ment was given the society to complete the vol me which now appears 
under the capable editorship of the society’s secretary and ral 


Albert C. Bates 

lhe work shows great care, and as constant reference is made to the 
former Record this mass of additional or corrective matter forms a needed 
supplement to that book. Ihe editor states that ‘‘every roll and list 
here printed is either entirely new or contains sufficient in the way of 
new names, additional service, or names of the towns from which the 
men came to justify its printing.’’ Rolls and lists in private hands and 
the various state offices are printe d. Much use has been made of a mat 
script volume in the state controller’s office, called ‘‘ Haskell’s Rec 
of which the editor savs: ‘‘ The volume is of much interest It con ts 
of records of accounts preferred by the State of Connecticut against the 
United States for payments made by the State for wages and expenses of 
State troops, each of which is certified to by ‘ E. Haskell, Com‘ Eastern 
States.’ ”’ Qt curious interest not alone to the genealogist ire 


«size rolls,’’ giving in addition to the usual information the size of the 


men in feet and inches, age, color of hair and eyes, complexion, place 
and date of birth, etc. All indorsements and explanatory notes on the 
original lists are given, but they frequently serve to mystify the reader, 
while the editor’s notes are all too few. 

lhe index, which forms nearly one-quarter of the book, is to be com- 
mended for its legible type, simplicity of arrangement, fullness, and reduc 
tion of the orthographic vagaries of the text Ihe editor notes that sutfi 


cient material is in hand for another volume. 


The Eastern Question, a Study in Diplomacy By Stephen Pierce 


Hayden Duggan. (New York, 1902, pp. 153 In this monograph, 


FRANK B. Gay 
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which was presented as a doctor’s dissertation at Columbia, the author 
reviews the diplomatic side of the Turkish question since 1774. A pre- 
liminary chapter treats of certain general aspects of the matter, but the 
subject is really taken up at the treaty of Kainardji and carried through 
the treaty of Berlin. Asa record of treaties and a summary of the more 
important diplomatic events in the history of the Turkish question the 
work is of decided value ; but the author fails to explain sufficiently the 
motives of the diplomacy he chronicles, and his labor is thereby stripped 
of half its possible results, for he has read widely and might easily have 
continued the method of the clever résumé of conditions within the Otto- 
man Empire with which his monograph opens. There are a few typo- 
graphical errors, chiefly in the names, and one notes several misleading 
but popular statements ; such, for example, as (Islam), ‘‘ which enjoined 
upon its adherents the duty of exterminating or enslaving the unbeliever "’ 
p. 12). A casual reader would also suppose that the tribute of children 
by which the Janissaries were recruited was a Turkish innovation (p. 
13); and the statement (p. 28) that France uniformly supported 
Sweden, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire during the period subsequent 
to the treaty with Austria of 1756 surely requires modification. ‘The 
policy of Frederick the Great toward the Porte would have been better 
understood had the despatches published by the Russian Imperial His- 
torical Society been consulted. In fact the period from 1768 to 1795 
uffers because of the neglect of diplomatic correspondence which is now 
accessible in this country. ‘The best chapter is that dealing with the 
Crimean War and the significance of the treaty of Paris, marking as it 
did a new starting-point in European diplomacy and superseding the 
agreements of 1815, is well brought out. The more recent events, in 
particular the attitude of Russia prior to the outbreak of her last war with 
the Ottoman Empire, and the policy of the Concert with respect to Crete 
and Armenia are not so well treated. Modern literature on the subject, 


such as Bamberg, Geschichte der ortentaltschen Angelegenhett, the articles 


in the Revue des Deux Mondes signed by Klaczko, and the works of 


Briickner, though not, technically speaking, original material, would 
have been of service. But in general the book is a useful one, and the 
spirit which prompts an American scholar to investigate Oriental affairs 


ought surely to be cultivated. 
ALFRED L. P. DENNIs. 


Ihe fifth volume of the Pudlic Papers of George Clinton ( Albany, 
1901), which is published as ‘‘ appendix N, third annual report of the 
state historian,’’ provokes comment similar to that which, unfortunately, 
has twice before been applied to this series in the Review (see Vol. 
VI, p. 391, Vol. VII, p. 402), and impresses one with the immu- 


table character of the editor’s genius (see Vol. IV, p. 392). ‘There ap- 


pears nothing new which justifies commendation, while the futility of 


earlier ‘criticism is emphasized by the permanence of the discreditable 


features of this undertaking. The present volume covers the period from 


Minos A 


June 1, 1779, to July 10, 1780, and embraces, in their original order, 
the documents numbered in the nanuscript volumes from 2346 to 306 
here is an editorial preface of twelve lines, and throughout the 954 pages 
the ‘‘ notes,’’ which are reinforced by the editor’s offi title, aggre 
75 lines. ‘There is the usual attempt at illustration, with portraits of the 
heroic cast, as that of Sullivan, and with inappropriate prints, as those of 
Pulaski and Stark. ‘The lack of an index in an official publication now 
becomes more striking in view of the fact that the uselessness of a volum« 
thus incomplete has been pointed out in an opinion by one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the state However, the mechanical process 
which this editor supervises certainly reduces somewhat the inaccessibility 
of a considerable mass of interesting and valuable mater 

lhe event which introduced Napoleon to history is impartially 
studied in the Heidelberg thesis, Mapol naparte and the 
Toulon (Washington, 1902, pp. vii, 114), by Dr. Charles James Fox 
rhe work is in two parts, the first of which discusses the siege itself, the 
second, the diplomati« corresponden¢ e of the Allies respectir loulor 
and the results of 4ts fall Che whole is based upon archival research in 
Paris and London 

Dr. Fox in his narrative of the siege upholds the importance of 
Bonaparte’s role at Toulon. Inthe main, French criticism here, as in 
other moot points concerning Napoleon, has reflected the contemporary 


political fortunes of his dynasty ; and since the tendency to slight Bona 


parte’s work at ‘Toulon has found much pre] idiced support in the men 


oirs of Barras published in 1895, Dr. Fox, by sifting again the official 
records has done historical science a timely service Ixcessive cred # 
he finds, has by some been given to Bonaparte for the successful plan of 
siege. ‘This would have occurred to any respectable tactician and was, 
in fact, proposed contemporaneous} or first n Paris But the exes 


t are venuine touches of the reat Corsican. 


tion was Bonaparte’s, and in 
\ battery, for instance, so « x posed that gunners hesitated to serve it, he 
overcrowded with volunteers by naming it ‘‘ Za datte tes H 
ans-peur."’ Still the a ithor, in repres¢ nting this siege as an almost 
dispensable school ot experience for N; poleon, has Vit lded peri ] to 
the temptation of a writer to magnify his theme. 

lhe second part is noticeably of less interest It illustrates the fr 
tion between England and Spain over Toulon ; and the author, without 
close argument, ventures the conclusion that they and the other Allie 
regarded Toulon as rather a pledge of indemnification than a base of 


offensive war It may be noted that, since the Allies in Toulon almost 


from the beginning were on the defensive, the suggested alternative 
never became real. 

From technical defects this work is not free (uotations in the text 
a page or more in length occur repeatedly in the second part ; and the 


discussion there of diplomatic relations which contributed much to the 


fall of Toulon seems a breach of unity The diction, too, is weighted 
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throughout by a needless amount ef French and marred at points by such 
expressions as ‘‘ Constitution of 89’’ and ‘‘ Jan. g4.’’ On the whole, 
it may be not unfair to the author to say that the preparation of his case 


is commendable, his presentation of it less so. 
H. M. Bowman 

Stephen Arnold Douglas. By William Garrott Brown. — [Riverside 
Biographical Series. ] Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1902, pp 
141. his is the first book about Douglas published since 1866. When 
we consider the relative position occupied by Lincoln and Douglas during 
their lives, the discrepancy between the bulk of the literature relating to 
the former and the almost total absence of any relating to the latter is 
very extraordinary Douglas has heretofore been omitted from every 
biographical series. Mr. Morse excluded him from the list of ‘* American 
Statesmen '’ upon the ground that his life was a ‘‘ great failure,’’ although 
he would have been the best figure about whom to group the history of 
the decade preceding the Civil War. Mr. Brown’s sketch is therefore 
notable as a recognition of the great part that Douglas really played. In 
its composition there are some marks of haste. He says, for example, 
that ‘* Douglas’s wife died early in 1853, and in the summer he made his 
journey to Europe When he returned he was in a position the most 
favorable for original and constructive statesmanship ’’ — two sentences 
whose proximity creates an impression that was surely not intended. 
There is some repetition of popular misconceptions, as in the statement 
that in the Dred Scott case ‘* the Court decided that no negro could be- 
come a citizen of the United States’’ ; whereas a majority of the judges 
did not unite in that opinion. Except for a few such slips the sketch is 
well done, the analysis of the Lincoln-Douglas debates being especially 
good. ‘The criticism that suggests itself respects the scope rather than 
the form of the book. It is too mature for younger readers and too 
meager for older ones rhis is the result of the requirements of a series 
which attempts to present the lives of men of widely varying character in 
books of uniform size. ‘There is a theory that busy men demand brief 
biographies, but it seems probable that all who are interested in Douglas 
will desire a fuller biography than it was possible to bring within the 
limits set by the publishers of this series. 


H. Hopper. 


History of the Constitutions of Jowa. By Benjamin F. Shambaugh, 
Ph.D. (Des Moines, Iowa, Historical Department of Iowa, 1902, pp. 
vi, 352.) A fair idea of the intention of the author may be gained from 
the closing words of his chapter on definitions: ‘*‘ It is as a code or text 
of fundamental law that the word ‘ Constitution’ is used in the title of 
these pages. ‘This is not a philosophical discussion of the ultimate prin- 
ciples of government, nor an outline of our constitutional history, but 
simply a narrative touching the written texts or codes that have served 


the people of Iowa as fundamental law during the past sixty years.’’ In 


his approaches to the main subject the author devotes a considerable por 


tion of his space to resolutions and by-laws adopted by unauthorized set 


tlers on lowa soil. These he calls ** Sq atter constitutio : Chapters \ 
to VIII, inclusive, are devoted to lowa as a territory, i the two fun 
damental laws handed down by Congress for the gover nt of the ter 
ritory are analyzed and compared. One of these was for the governmen 
of Wisconsin at the time when Iowa was included w 
the other was for the government of the territory west of the M 
and north of Missouri. Six cn ipte rs are devoted to the citation tor the 
adoption of a state constitution and the formatio1 rn ejection of the 
constitution ot 1844 Lhe remaining six Chapter ire evoted to the 
two constitutions of the state, the one of 18 {06 and t ther ft 1N57 
tovether with a brief account of yundarv disputes and the adm f 
the state to the Union. lhe work is tor the most part a brief compila 
tion from the author’s more detailed publications on the me ects 
lhe book is without foot-notes and citations to authorities, and » lacks 
b bliography and index 

The Roll-Call of Westminster Al ! New York, The Macmillan ¢ 
pany, 1902, pp. xii, 418), by Mrs. A. Murray Smith, appeared at a most 
fitting moment when the approach of the coronation brought the historic 
foundation of Edward the Confessor into increased prominence H 
ever, the author states that she has been oc ipied with her ta 
several years, and publishes it with the hope that it will meet the needs 
of those desiring something on the subject less | than Stanley's 
Memorials or her own Anna s, and yet more compreh nsive tha tne 
Deanery Gutd Mrs. Murray Smith’s book gives concise but inter 
ing accounts of the chief persons buried or commemorated in the Abbey, 
together with much incidental information concerning coronations, state 
funerals, and other events connected with its history The } intas 
magorik introductory chapter could well have been spared lhere are 
many excellent illustrations, though, as was perhaps inevitable, some ar 
a bit pallid and blurred The plans showing the location of the ton 
are helpful. 

{ Maker of the New Ortent (New York and Chicago, Fleming H 
Revell Co., 1902, pp. 332), by Dr. William Elliot Griffis, is 
mated and intensely appreciative biography of Samuel Robbins Brown 
It is a record of a varied and busy life as a pioneer missionary in China 


and Japan, as translator of the New Testament into Japanese, and, in the 


United States, as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and one of the initiators 


of the higher education of women ; for Dr. Brown was instrumental in es 
tablishing the first chartered women’s college in this country—E]mira 
The author’s vivacious style is somewhat marred by occasional repetitions 
of phrases, such as ‘‘sunny missionary’’ and Dr. Brown's statement 
**If I had a hundred lives, I would give them all for Japa 


Ma N ,Ol 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The death of Mr. Howard M. Jenkins occurred October 11, from 


an accident at Buck Hill Falls, Pocono Mountains, in eastern Pennsyl- 


vania. Beginning in 1862 Mr. Jenkins was successively editor of the 
Norristown Republican, Wilmington Datly Commercial, The American 
and Zhe Manufacturer of Philadelphia, and Zhe Friends’ Jntelligencer 
and Journal. He was also the author of several historical works: //7s 


torical Collections Relating to Gwynedd (Mr. Jenkins was born in Gwy- 
nedd in 1842), Zhe Family of William Penn, the first volume of 4 
Memorial History of Philadelphia, A Genealogical Sketch of the Descenid- 
ants of Samuel Spencer, and a number of magazine articles of an his 


torical nature. 


Sir John George Bourinot, K.C.M.G., clerk of the Canadian House 
of Commons and a well-known writer on Canadian history and law, died 
at Ottawa, October 13, 1902, in his sixty-fifth year. His most important 
books were Canada (Stories of the Nations) ; //ow Canada ts Gor 
erned; Parliamentary Procedure and Government tn Canada ; Cape Bre 
ton and its Memortals of the French Régime; Butlders of Nova Scotta ; 
A Manual of the Constitutional History of Canada ; Canada under British 
Rule. He was for some time president and afterwards honorable secre 
tary of the Royal Society of Canada, and was identified with the polit- 


ical and intellectual life of the Dominion for the past forty years 


Canon George Rawlinson, sometime Camden professor of ancient 
history at Oxford and author of many books, died October 6, at almost 
ninety years. His historical writing was done largely in the time when 
his field were not expected to know the hieroglyphic and 


scholars in 
cuneiform literatures, but it appears that the /vzve Great Monarchies of 


the Ancient Eastern World, the volumes on Parthia and Sassanian Persia, 
and the translation of Herodotus, though all published in the sixties and 


seventies, may still be used with profit. 


Historical students have several reasons to remember M. Gaston du 
Fresne, Marquis of Beaucourt, who died on August 12. His //estorre 
de Charles V//, in six volumes, to which he devoted some twenty years, 
now stands as a durable and in large part definitive work. He founded, 
in 1866, the Revue des Questions Historiques and was still conducting it 
at the time of his death. \lso, among other things, he founded, in 
1868, the Société Bibliographique and was the directing spirit of its 
various activities, notably the publication of the Po/vyér+/ion and of 
M. Chevalier’s Répertotre des Sources Historiques du Moyen Ave. Inthe 

[The department of Notes and News is under the management of Earle W. Dow.) 
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October number of the Revue he directed there is a brief account of his 
work and his practical aims, by M. E. G. Ledos. 


M. René de Maulde, whose death occurred recently, was one of the 
most productive historical writers in France Born in 1848, he pub 
lished his first scientific work in 1868, at the age of twenty, soon fol- 
lowed it up with several considerable studies relating to Orleat ind 


Avignon in the Middle Ages, and then, with astonishing rapidity, 


brought out numerous books bearing upon the history of France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Among these last were three vol 
umes of an A/istotre de Louts X//, and three volumes on Za Di wie 


au Temps de Machiavel 


Students of the Renaissance will be among those to regret keenly 


the death of M. Eugéne Miintz. His Ve de Rapha?/, by which he first 


became widely known, was followed up by many important books, espec- 
ially L’ Histoire de [ Art pendant la Renaissance, L Précurseurs de la 


Aenaissance, Léonard da Vin and Pét 


From Germany and Austria comes report of the death of Professor 

Ernest Diimmler, of the University of Berlin, author especially of a 

Geschichte des Ostfrinkischen Reiches, and at the head, since 1888, of the 


Vonumenta Germaniae Histerica; Dr. Konrad Maurer, professor at the 


University of Munich since 1849 and author of many works relating to 
Scandinavian countries, especially Iceland; Dr. Julius Ficker, of Inns 
bruck, professor, and eminent student of the history of law in Italy and 


Germany ; and Dr. Ferdinand Kaltenbrunner, professor of the auxiliary 
sciences of history at Innsbruck and writer especially in the field of 


diplomatics 


Dr. Hannis Taylor has been appointed professor 
history and common law of England, and of international private law, 
at the Columbian University in Washington. 

Among other recent appointments are those of Dr. J. W. Garner and 
Mr. W. L. Fleming as lecturers in history at Columbia University ; Dr 
H. E. Bolton, formerly of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, as in 
structor in history at the University of Texas; Mr. F. A. Ogg, instructor 
in history at the University of Indiana; and Mr. H. E. Wells, professor 
of history and political science in the Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Part XXIX. of the Afistorica/ Atlas of Modern Europe contains 
‘« Europe at the Time of the Third Crusade,’’ by the editor, Dr. Poole ; 
‘*Germany, 1815-1897,’” by C. Grant Robertson; and ‘‘ Scandinavia 
in the Thirteenth Century,’’ by W. A. Craigie. Part XXX. has ‘* Ger- 
many, 1648-1795,’ by Mr. Robertson; ‘‘India in 1792 and 1845,’’ by 
Professor Oman ; and ‘‘ South Africa Previous to the Suppression of the 
Boer Republics,’’ by C. G. Robinson. With these two parts this atlas is 
completed, and the thirty parts may now be bought either separately or 
bound together in one volume rhe price, in the latter case, has been 


fixed at thirty-eight dollars and fifty cents 
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There is a noteworthy article in Zhe Geographical Journal for Sep- 


tember by Professor W. M. Ramsay, on ‘‘ The Geographical Conditions 


Determining History and Religion in Asia Minor.’’ 
\ late number of the Bibliotheque de Bibliographies Critiques is de- 
‘ Bibliographie Critique de ‘Taine,’’ by Victor Giraud 


voted to Taine 
(Paris, Picard, tg02, pp. 83). 

Ihe house of F. Alcan, Paris, will publish Z’ /éée d’ Evolution dans 
la Nature et 1’ Histoire, by G. Richard. A part of this work forms the 
leading article of the August number of the Revue de Syvnthése Historique : 
‘‘La Notion de |’Arrét de Développement en Psychologie Sociale.’’ 


A Literary History of Persia, by Edward G. Brown, aims to be not 


so much an account of Persian literature in the narrower sense as a his- 
tory of Persian thought and the part played by Persians in the sphere of 
religious, philosophical, and scientific speculation. The first volume 


comes down to tooo A.D. (Scribner). 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
In their ‘‘ Historical Series for Bible Students,’’ Messrs. Scribner 
have published lately 4 History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by G. 
S. Goodspeed. Attention may be called also to another recent volume 


in a similar series, the ‘‘ Bible Student’s Library’: Samuel and his A; 


a Study in the Constitutional History of Israel (New York, E. and J. 8. 
Young and Co 
Dr. G. W. Botstord has written a text-book of ancient history, 4” 


for Beginners, upon the lines recommended by the Com- 


Anctent Histor 
mittee of Seven ( Macmillan). 

M. P. Allard’s Julien 7’ Apostat has been completed by the publication 
of volumes two and three, which deal especially with Julian’s paganism, 
the Christians, and the Persian War (Paris, V. Lecoffre). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. M. Stevens, Prevalent //lustons 
on Roman History (Contemporary Review, August); Eugene de Faye, 
TT’ et au ITT Stécle (Revue 


Introdu a i Fitude au Guosticisme au 


de |’ Histoire des Religions, beginning with May). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
Boniface V/1T1. 


The Papal Monarchy: From Gregory the Great to 
the ‘* Stories of 


(590-1307), by William Barry, is the latest addition to 
the Nations ( Putnam ). 

The Anglish Historical Review for October contains 
Professor A. G. Little, of publications in recent years on 


an account, by 
St. Francis and 


the early history of the Franciscan movement: ‘* The Sources of the 


History of St. Francis of Assisi.’’ In this connection it may be noted 


that the Fischbacher house (Paris) has lately published as the fourth 


fascicle of ‘‘ Opuscules de Critique Historique’’ the first part of Zes 
Régles et le Gouvernement de [ Ordo de Penitentia au Stécle, by 


Father P. Mandonnet. 
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The Dent-Macmillan series on towns of the Middle Ages has led up 
to a ‘‘ Larger Medizeval Town Series.’’ ‘This will contain new works 
and also notable volumes of the smaller series, the printing will be on 
larger paper, and the illustrations promise to be more adequate than was 
formerly possible. The series is opened by Mr. Gardner’s F/Yorence 
Attention may also be directed here to a new work on Siena wena, fer 
History and Art, by R. L. Douglas (London, Murray 

The appearance of the third part of Dr. W. A. Copinger’s Supp/e- 
ment to Hatn’s Repertorium Bibliographicum completes one of the most 
important bibliographical publications of recent years rhe original 
work included descriptions or mentions of 16,311 works; Dr. Copinger 
has made approximately 7,000 corrections of or additions to the entries 
in Hain, and besides has given information on some 6, volumes 
printed in the fifteenth century to which Hain did not refer at a 
third part is devoted largely to an ‘* Index to the Printers and Publishers 
of the Fifteenth Century, with Lists of their Works,’’ compiled by K 
Burger, of Leipzig (london, Sotheran ). 


A collection entitled ‘‘ Philosophes du Moyen Age Textes et 
tudes ’’ has been inaugurated by M. de Wulf, of Louvain, for the pur 
pose of setting forth some of the foundations of his recently published 
history of medieval philosophy. The first fascicle contains the text of 
De Unitate Formae, by Giles of Lessines, composed in 1278 (Paris, 
Picard). 

The August number of the Rerue de Svnthése Historique contains an 
account of the work done, mainly in the last thirty years, on the history 
of medieval philosophy: ‘‘ La Philosophie Médiévale Latine jusqu’au 
XIV* Siecle,’’ by H. Delacroix. 


Two text-books of medieval history have appeared recently The 
Middle Ages, being Part I. of An /ntroduction to the History of Western 
Europe, by James Harvey Robinson (Ginn); and A “rstory of the 


Middle Ages, by Dana C. Munro ( Appleton 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. de Puniet, Za Liturgre Bap- 
October) ; A. Werminghoff, Die Fiirsienspiegel der Karolingerzeit ( His- 
torische Vierteljahrschrift, LXXXIX., 2); E. Blochet, Les Relations 
Diplomatiques des Hohenstaufen avec les Sultans ad’ Egypte (Revue H 


-torique, September) ; H. Werner, Ueéer den Verfasser und den Ge fey 


tismale en Gaule avant Charlemagne (Revue des Questions Historiques, 


sog. Reformation des Katsers Sigmund (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
October ). 
MODERN HISTORY. 

A volume of the shorter writings of the late Bishop Creighton has 
been edited by Mrs. Creighton: //rstortcal Essays and Review Its 
historical contents relate mainly to the period of the Renaissance 
(Macmillan ). 

The thirteenth volume of the Recuei/ des Traités et Conventions Con 


clus par la Russte avec les Puissances Etrangéres, by Professor F. de 
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Martens, is devoted to the treaties with France from 1717 to 1807; the 
next volume will contain the treaties from 1808 to the present time. An 
introduction in volume thirteen traces the history of diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia to 1717, when the first treaty of alliance was 
concluded 
Mention may be made of some new books bearing upon the military 
side of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods : Ma/o/eon as a General, 
, by Count Yorck von Wartenburg (Scribner) ; Campagne de 1809 
en Allemagne et en Autriche, Vol. I11., by Lieutenant-Colonel Saski 
Paris, Berger-Levrault) ; Z’ Expédition d’ Egypte (1798-7807), Vol. 
Il{., by C. de la Jonquiére ( Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle) ; and A/émorres 


2 vols 


du Colonel Delagrave, edited by E. Cachot, which aims to be a complete 
stury of the campaign in Portugal, from April, 1810, to May, 1811 ( Paris, 
Delagrave 

Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her Residence in London, 
1812-1834, edited by Lionel G. Robinson, consists of letters of Madame 

Lieven to her brother during the twenty-two years’ residence of her 
husband as Russian ambassador to England. ‘They throw light upon the 
political affairs as well of the continent as of England. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland has brought together a few chapters on the his 
tory of Chinese intercourse with western nations, in a volume entitled 
China and the Western Powers (Boston, Laureus Maynard ) 

Recent biographical literature includes notably: Life and Letters of 
Hf. Taine (1828-1852), translated by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire ( Dutton); 
Personal Reminiscences of Bismarck, by Sidney Whitman (Appleton); 
and the Memorrs of Paul Kruger, Told by Himself, published in America 
by the Century Company. 

Among the noteworthy recent books upon contemporary history are : 
From the Fleet in the Fifties: a History of the Crimean War, by Mrs. 
om Kelley, with which is incorporated letters written in 1854-1856 by 
the Rev. S. K. Strothert, chaplain to the Naval Brigade (London, Hurst 
and Blackett); Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, se- 
lected and arranged by Wood (London, Richards); and Recollections 
of a Diplomatist, 2 vols., by Sir H. Rumbold (London, Arnold). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: K. Lamprecht, 4us den Zeiten 
hollindischer Grosse und thres Verfalles (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Geschichte und deutsche Litteratur, August); B. B. Warfield, Zhe Print- 
ing of the Westminster Confession, appendixes (Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, October); G. Roloff, Zur Napoleontschen Politik von 1803-1805 
(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, October); Otto Harnack, Dre Ursachen 


der Niederlage Napoleons I, im | Herbst 17873 (Historische Zeitschrift, 


LXXXIX., 3); A. Vaschalde, 7re Monks of Rabban Hormisd (Catholic 


3 


University Bulletin, October ) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
A royal charter was issued on August 8, incorporating ‘‘ the British 


Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological 
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Studies.’’ The first Fellows comprise forty-nine persons, among whom 
are Lord Roseberry, Mr. Lecky, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Bryce, Mr 
Maitland, Dr. A. W. Ward, Professor Pelham, and Professor William 
Ramsay. 

Professor J. B. Bury of the University of Dublin has been nominated 
Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. 

An important biography of King John, by Miss Kate Norgate, is 
among the recent publications of Messrs. Macmillan: /ein Lackland 


The thesis sustained at the University of Berlin by Dr. Edwin F 
Gay, now instructor at Harvard, deals with the history of enclosures in 
England: Zur Geschichte der Einhegungen in England. \t is part of a 
larger work which appears in Schmoller’s ‘* Staats- und socialwissenschaft 
lichen Forschungen.”’ 

The University Studies (Vol. 1., 4) of the University of Illinois is 
devoted to ‘‘ The Genesis of the Grand Remonstrance from Parliament 
to King Charles I.,’’ by Professor H. 1. Schoolcraft he conclusion 
reached is ‘‘ that the opinion so long held by historians that Mr. Pym 
was the sole author of the Grand Remonstrance, is a mistaken one. ‘The 
document really consisted of two parts, written by separate committees 
Mr. Fiennes and Sir Henry Vane prepared that part which related to the 
affairs of the Church ; Messrs. Pym, Hampden, Strode, and Culpepper 
were jointly responsible for that which related to political affairs.’’ 


Che Historical Manuscripts Commission has issued the first volume 
of a reportupon Zhe Stuart Papers, under the editorship of Mr. Black 
burne Daniell. ‘These papers, it is recognized, are important especially 
for their information upon the negotiations which took place betwee 
the political parties in England and the exiled Stuarts 


The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for September con 


tains matter upon East Indian affairs from 1750 to 1767,—notably a long 


letter from Clive, dated September 30, 1765, —and some statistics upot 
revenues. 

An interesting picture of English society at the opening of the reigi 
of George III. may be found in 7he Diary of a Journey to England 
the Years 1761-1762, written by Count Frederick Kielmansegge and trans 
lated by his great-grandson’s wife, Countess Kielmansegg ( Longmans 

The second volume of Mr. Andrew Lang’s //istory of Scotland wa 
published toward the close of the year. it covers the period from 154¢ 
to 1625 (New York, Dodd, Mead and Co. ). 

The Council of the Scottish History Society has announced its inten 
tion of publishing 7he Records of the Proceedings of the Justictary Court, 
from January 29, 1661, to the end of 1678, and Zhe Household? Book of 
Cardinal Beaton, from 1539 to 1545. 

The Macmillan Company has published recently Podttics and Re 
ligion, 1550-1695, 2 vols., a study in Scottish history from the Reforma 
tion to the Revolution, by William Law Mathieson. 
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Dr. Ernest Albee appears to have made an important contribution to 
the history of English ethical thought, by his AHrstory of English Utilt- 
fartanism (Macmillan ) 

The real subject of two new volumes by Mr. T. H. 5S. Escott is 
not necessarily seen by their title: Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 
lhey deal less with the present than with the past life of the Commons, 
and indeed are mainly concerned with times before the nineteenth cen- 


tury (London, Hurst and Blackett). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. H. Stevenson, Dr. Guest 
and the E-nglish Conquest of South Britain (English Historical Review, 
October) ; Mary Bateson, 4 London Municipal Collection of the Reign 
of John 11. (English Histerical Review, October) ; D. A. Winstanley, 
George [1l. and his First Cabinet (English Historical Review, Octo- 
ber) ; J. L. Haney, German Literature in England before 1790 (Amer- 
icana Germanica, IV. 2); Angland and Russia during the Nineteenth 
Century (Edinburgh Review, October) ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
What Happened to the English Parish ( Political Science Quarterly, June 
and September 

FRANCE. 

lhe third volume of M. J. Flach’s work on the origins of old France 
is announced for early publication, under the sub-title of Za Renats 
sance del’ Etat. La Royauté, le Principat etl E-glise (Paris, Larose). The 
introduction to this volume appears in advance in the November num- 
ber of the Revue Historique. 

M. P. Boissonnade continues, in the August number of the Rezue de 
Synthese Historique, his account of the status of studies relating to the 
economic history of France in the Middle Ages. This second article 
deals with the history of industry and the industrial classes ; ‘‘ Histoire 
de |’ Industrie.’ 

rhe eighth volume of M. Glasson’s //7stotre du Drott et des Institu- 
tions de la France appeared recently. The preceding volumes having 
come down through feudalism, this one begins upon the period of the 


monarchy (Paris, Pichon). 


Volume IV. of the Zayettes du Trésor des Chartes, 1261-1270 was 
published recently. M. Elie Berger supplies an introduction on ‘‘ Les 
Dernieres Années de Saint Louis’’ ( Paris, Plon-Nourrit). 


Mr. Charles Edward Cheney read before the Chicago Literary Club, 
in March last, a monograph upon Giannino of Siena, who claimed to 
be John I. of France. His narration has since been printed privately 
as one of the ‘‘ Club Papers,’’ and forms, it is believed, the first account 
in English of the mysterious career of this personage: A Azng of France 
unnamed in History (pp. 86). Several documents are given in appen- 
dixes, and there is an excellent facsimile of ‘‘ Rienzi’s Charte,’’ giving 
the testimony of Cola di Rienzo as to the pretensions of Giannino. 


I'he English literature upon Jeanne d’Arc has been increased notably 
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of late by Jeanne ad’ Arc, edited from the Proces by T. Douglas Murray 
(London, Heinemann 

The Lavisse history of France has just entered upon the second part 
of Volume IV., in which M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis writes upon Cha, V//, 
Louts X/, et les Premieres Années de Charles V77/ ( Paris, Hachette 

M. Henri Hauser contributes to the November number of the Rerwe 
Historique an interesting study upon the origins of Mercantilism and 
Colbertism. Far from attributing the ideas which these terms represent 
simply to Colbert, he goes back to the period ot depre ssion follow ng the 
religious wars, and move particularly to facts connected with the silk in- 
dustry of that time at Lyons and Tours: Za Liberté du Commerce et la 
Liberté du Travail sous Henrt IV. Lyon et Tours (1596-1601 

The Revue ad’ Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine has begun a series of 
critical bibliographies relating to different periods of the economic his 
tory of France. In the October and November numbers M. Ph. Sagna 
deals with the period from the death of Colbert to the Peace of Amiens 
and of Rastadt: ‘‘L’Histoire Economique de la France de 1683 a 


1714 


The publishers of the ‘* Archives Religieuses de l’Histoire de 


France ’’ have begun a similar collection for the seventeenth and eigh 


teenth centuries: ‘‘ Documents pour Servir al’ Histoire Religieuse des 
XVII* et XVIII* Siécles.’” In harmony with the intention that this col 
lection shall include principally documents relating to the history of 


Jansenism, the first volume, which appeared recently under the title of 
PI 


Rome et la France, la Seconde Phase du Jansénisme, contains the second 


part of Thuillier’s A/7storre de la Constitution Unigenitus 

M. Albert Vandal has published, through MM. Plon-Nourrit (Paris), 
the beginning of an important work upon Napoleon: Z’ Azénement de 
Bonaparte. In this first part he deals with the genesis of the Consulate, 
Brumaire, and the Constitution of the year VIII. 

Among the most important biographical literature of the past year is 
a work by Mr. Bernard Mallet: Ma//et du Pan and the French R d 
tion (Longmans). 

Mention should be made here of a work upon archeology which no 
doubt will mainly replace the Dictionnaires of Viollet-le-Du Vanuel 
@ Archéologte Francaise, by C. Enlart. ‘The first volume is devoted en- 


tirely to religious architecture ( Paris, Picard 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals \. Degert, Ze Peu Roval en, 
Gascogne sous les Derniers Carolingiens et les Premie Carer Re 
vue des Questions Historiques, October) ; A. Cans, Lett le M. de 
Botsgelin, Archevéque Aix, la Comtesse de Grament, 1776-1789 
(Revue Historique, July, September, November) ; E. Kahn, ‘+ 2’ Affaire 
du Collier’’ et ** La Mort de la Reine,’ Critique a Ouvra Récents 
(Revue d’ Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, October) ; P. Bliard, Un 
Club en Province au Début dela Révolution (1791-17937) (Revue des 


Questions Historiques, October). 
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ITALY. 

The purpose of Waf/es in 1799, by Signora Giglioli, is to give a his 
tory of the Revolution of 1799 and of the rise and fall of the Partheno 
pean Republic, including the parts played by Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton (London, Murray 

F. X. Kraus’s Cavour. Erhebung Jtaliens (Mainz, 1902) has already 
been put into Italian, by D. Valbusa: Cavour. // Risorgimento da’ Italia 
nel Secolo Dectmonono (Mainz, 1902, pp. 101). ‘This early translation 
must be recognized as a work of propaganda for liberal Catholicism in 
{taly, as well as a tribute to the actual merit of the publication. The 
volume is not a biography in the strict sense of the word, but a study 
upon the Italian ‘* Risorgimento,’’ taking the life of Cavour as the center 
about which to group its statements of fact and its appreciations. In 
general it is favorable to the work of Cavour and to the national move 


ment, and it boldly condemns the temporal power, depicting its history in 


unmistakably somber colors. This performance by a Catholic of Kraus’s 
importance has aroused wide interest and comment. A brief bibliography 


is appended in both the original and the translation 


GERMANY, BELGIUM. 

Dr. A. Cartellieri, formerly at Heidelberg, has become professor at 
Jena; Dr. E. Meyer has gone from Halle to Berlin, and Dr. Julius 
Kaerst has been named professor extraordinary at Leipzig 

M. Paul Matter has dealt at some length with the Revolution of 1848 
in two articles in the latest numbers ‘ September and November) of the 
Revue Historique: ** La Prusse au Temps de Bismarck la Révolution 
de 1848."’ 

In Zhe German Revolution of 1849, Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger aims 
to give ‘‘an account of the final struggle in Baden for the maintenance of 
Germany's first national representative government ( Putnam) 

The Reaue Historique for September and November contains the first 
and second installments of an account of historical publications in Bel 
gium during the years 1899-1901, by M. Eugéne Hubert. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Wilhelm Naudé, Dre merkanttlts 
tische Wirtschaftspolitik Friedrich Wilhelms 1. und der kiistriner Kam 
merdirektor Hille (Historische Zeitschrift, XC., 1) ; P. Wittichen, Das 
preussische Kabinett und Friedrich v. Gents. Eine Denkschrift aus dem 
Jahre 1800 (Historische Zeitschrift, LXXXIX., 2); F. Thimme, /17/ 
helm I., Bismarck und der Ursprung des Annexionsgedankens 1866 (His 
torische Zeitschrift, LXXXIX., 3); F. Meinecke, Zur Geschichte Bis 


marcks. Ll. Bismarcks Etntritt in den christlich-germanischen Krets 


(Historische Zeitschrift, XC., 1); J. W. Garner, Zhe Judiciary of the 
German Empire I. (Political Science Quarterly, September) 
AMERICA. 


Mr. R. R. Bowker has completed the second part of his Provisional 
List of the Offi: tal Publications of the Several States of the United States 


America 


from thetr Organizatio? This part covers the middle Atlant d cen 
tral states—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiar 1] 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin ( New York, The P shers’ Week 

A new edition of Alexander Johnston's ///s7 { P 
revised by William M. Sloane and continued by Winthrop More Daniels 
has been issued by Messrs. Holt and Company, in their ‘* Handbooks for 
Students and General Readers 

A new and revised edition of White’s 1/7 wd Bank G id 
Co.) has appeared lhe intention of the author has been to adapt the 
book more partic ularly for se in the class room With this th un n 
mind, he has added to each chapter a brief recapitulation and st of 
authorities Ihe historical portions have decided oO den 
of American history 

Financial History of the United States, bv Davis R. Dewev. forms a 
new number of the ** American Citizen Series Longmans 

Mhe Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland has begun a series en 
titled ** The Historic Highwavs ot America, DY Archer Butler Hulbe 
The aim is to set forth the history of America wit! respect to the evo 
tion of its highways of war, commerce, and social expansion The ure 
to be sixteen volumes, the last devoted to an index lwo are | shed 
so far, Paths of the Mound-P Ying India md Great Gar fnimails 
and /adian Theroughfares ; the others are to appear, it is hoped, at the 
rate of a volume every two months 

lhe latest number of dmericana Germanica (1V., 2) contains mat 
ter of much interest to students of American history In a first articl 
on ** Three Swabian Journalists and the American Revolution, v¥I.A 
Waltz, of Harvard University, numerous extracts are given from a ] r 
edited by Friedrich Schiller, published at Stuttgart Also there isa co 
siderable treatment of the oldest relations between American and German 


universities, especially Géttingen, in an article on the Union of « 


man Students in America: ‘* Die Vereinigung alter deuts r Studenten 
in Amerika,’’ by L. Viereck Finally there is an account of the founda 
tion, constitution, and objects of the German American Histor So 
ciety, and a prospectus of the American Ethnographical Surv wit 
special reference to the Pennsylvania section The German American 
Society will aim to be a general body to which all local orga ns Oo 
similar purpose may attach themselves, and will ** make syst itic efforts 
to collect in all parts of the land the evidences of Gen yin 
building the American republic, and thus encourage veal res 1 as 
well as scientific treatment of the material collected kthno 
graphical Survey 1s designed to give substantial aid toward an rate 
history of the origins and growth of our nation Ci tion and of the 
contributions made by the different race elements to our life and instit 
tions 

\ recent important volume on our shipping industry is of historical 


as well as practical interest: American .Vavigat The Polit 
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tory of its Rise and Ruin and the Proper Means for its Encouragement, 
by W. W. Bates (Houghton, Mifflin and Co.). It may be added that 
Messrs. Scribner have lately published a book in the same general field 
The American Merchant Marine; its History and Romance from 1620 to 
1go02, by W. Marvin. 

lhe Harvard library, after some four years’ interval, has resumed its 
series of ** Bibliographical Contributions.’’ Number 54 is devoted to 4 
Bibliography of Justin Winser, a chronological record extending from 
1849 to 1897, by William F. Yust. 

he American Antiquarian Society at its October meeting appropri 
ated money for the completion of a guide to the materials for American 
history in the Public Record Office, British Museum, and other reposi 
tories of manuscripts in London, to be executed under the general dire 
tion of Professor J. Franklin Jameson of Chicago 


Professor H. V. Ames has lately brought out a revised edition of his 
Outline of Lectures on American Political and Institutional Histo 
during the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods. He has also published 


the fourth number of his State Documents on Federa’ Relations. 7 
States and the United States. It gives carefully edited material on ‘* The 
lariff and Nullification, 1820-18337’ (Department of History, University 


of Pennsylvania ) 


Sara M. Riggs, professor of history in the lowa State Normal School, 
has prepared an outline which is published under the title, S¢adres 
United States History (Ginn). The outline seems to be carefully pre 
pared, and the references are helpful. The introductory bibliography 
could be much improved 

I'he first three numbers of ‘‘ Source Readers in American History,’’ 
edited by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, have been published Phe 
contain entertaining selections, many of which will be read with interest 
by older students of history 


wo new volumes have appeared in the series of ‘* Handbooks of 
American Government ”’ The Government of Maine, by Professor 
William MacDonald, and Zhe Government of New York, by Professor 
William C. Morey (Macmillan 

The Biblegrapher begins in its October issue a facsimile reproduc 
tion of Brereton’s ‘* Discovery of the North Part of Virginia.’’ ‘The 
opening article of this number is by Mr. John Boyd Thatcher on ‘* A 


Bibliographical Romance (‘The Columbus Letter).’’ 


\ life of Captain John Smith, compiled chiefly from his own writings 
and those of his contemporaries, has been published by Longmans, Green 
and Co.: Zhe Adventures of Captain John Smith, Captain of Two Hundred 
and Fifty Horse and sometime President of Virginia, by E. P. Roberts 

A paper read before the Royal Historical Society last January by Mr 
R. G. Marsden, and since printed in its 7ransactions, deals with ‘‘ The 
High Court of Admiralty in Relation to National History, Commerce, 


} 


and the Colonization of America A.D 

est in connection with the last branch of 

1624, brought by two seamen against 

the documents used was a long letter from 


among the documents published in this num 


other points in the suit it appears that the s 


carried commissions to capture 


The August number of the 2. 
article on ‘* L’ Origine de la Toléranc 
Bargy traces toleration in America to o 
larly to two features of it which he call 

‘his article also forms part of a book 
Religion dans la Société aux Etats-¢ 
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‘* The Origin of the System of Land Grants for Education.’’ He begins 
with the idea of the land grant policy as brought in germ from England 
to the colonies, and aims to show ‘* how the idea of permanent school 
endowments, as understood by the English colonists, was affected by the 
two torces, public care of education and free land; how a definite land 
grant policy grew up in several of the colonies under the stimulus of these 
forces ; and finally, how the local policy became the policy of the entire 
nation.’’ His monograph opens the first volume of a separate history 
series in the Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin (1902, pp. 53). 

George Rogers Clark, by Professor Frederick ]. Turner, is announced 
for early publication in the ** Riverside Biographical Series’’ ( Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co 

Mr. Arthur St. Clair Colyar, of Nashville, has about ready for the 
press a new Life of Andrew Jackson. A paper which forms a sort of in 
troduction to this work forms the leading article in the Gu/f States Hrs 
torical Magazine for November ‘*The Necessity for a New Life of 
Andrew Jackson 

Recent Webster literature includes notably, besides Dr. Van Tyne’s 
edition of the Zetfers (McClure), a volume by Professor J. B. McMaster, 
entitled Danie/ Webster (Century Co.) and three volumes of Sfeeches 
and other Writings of Daniel Webster, hitherto Uncollected (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co 

The University of Chicago Press is to bring out shortly 7he Second 
Bank of the United States, by R. H. C. Catterall. 

\ history of the passage of the Homestead Law, from the beginning of 
its agitation in 1846 till it was signed by the President in 1862, has been 


running in the Deutsch-Amertkanische Geschichtsblitter since April: 


‘*Die Heimstatten-Gesetz-Bewegung,’’ by Professor Benjamin Terry. 


Among other important matter in recent numbers of this quarterly we 
note especially ‘* Erlebnisse und Beobachtungen eines deutschen. Inge 
nieurs in den Vereinigten Staaten, 1867-1885,’’ by Eduard Kemberle, 
(concluded in October) ; ‘* Geschichte der deutschen Quincy’s,”’ by H 
Bornmann (continued in April, July, October); and ‘* Die Altesten 


deutschen Ansiedler von Illinois,’’ by E. Mannhardt (continued in April 
and October 

Phe PDecennial Publications of the University of Chicago, second 
series, will contain a monograph entitled A //rstory of the Greenbacks 
with spectal Reference to the Economic Consequences of Issue, 1862— 
7865, by Wesley C. Mitchell. \ chapter from this monograph appeared 
in the September issue of the Journal ef Polttical Economy: ‘* The Cir 
culating Medium during the Civil War.’’ 

Messrs. Putnam have published an important work upon Rhode 
Island : Rhode /sland, tts Making and its Meaning, 2 vols., being a survey 
of the annals of the commonwealth from its settlement to the death of 
Roger Williams, 1636-1683, by Irving Berdine Richman. Dealing as it 
does with persons and events which were intimately connected with the 
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development of two leading principles of modern civilization freedom 
of conscience in religion, and the rights of man in politics Mr 

man’s book will be seen to have a plac e in the field of general history 
There is an introduction by Mr. James Bryce 


In New Amsterdam and its People: Studies Social and Tope: 
of the Town under Dutch and early English Rule, Mr. |. H. Innes aims 
to give a picture of the actual conditions which prevailed in New Amster 


dam a decade or so before the surrender to the English (Scribner 


The fifth volume of the PuA/cations of » Buffalo Historical So 


ciety contains much new material bearing upon the War of 1812 and 


upon American internal development. We note especially the corre 


spondence and orders of Major-General Amos Hall, relating to the militia 


service of 1813-1814; the reminiscences of Judge Samuel Wilkeson, 


covering the period 1784-1822 and dealing chiefly with pioneer life in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio; a group of papers concerning early 
traffic on the Great Lakes; and papers relating to Niagara Falls There 
is also an annotated bibliography of the Upper Canada Rebellion he 
volume is edited by the secretary of the society, Mr. Frank H. Sever 
ance, and is published at Buffalo by the society 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of Hrstory and Biography for October 
contains notably, besides continuations, ‘‘ The Capture of Stony Point,”’ 
by Samuel W. Pennypacker, and ‘‘ Interesting Letters of George Moran 
and Aaron Burr,’’ by G. D. W. Vroom 


The September number of the Records of the American Catholi« 
Historical Society of Philadelphia contains mainly, aside from continua 
tions, ‘‘ Sketch of the Life of Professor William Augustine Newland, Last 
of the Old-time Philadelphia Catholic Organists, 1813-1891,’’ by F. X 
Reuss. 


The South Atlantic Quarterly for October—an excellent number 
contains several articles of interest to students of Amer can history 
‘*'The Reign of Passion ;’’ ‘* The Principle of Neutralization Applied to 
Canals,’’ by J. H. Latané ; ‘* The Principle of Instructing United States 
Senators,’’ by W. E. Dodd; ‘* The South and Service aws,"’ 


by W. H. Glasson; ‘‘ William Lowndes,’’ contemporary and friend of 
Calhoun, by Fannie White Carr: and ‘‘ How a Young Man Built up 
History in Mississippi,’’ referring to Dr. Franklin L.. Riley, of the | 
versity of Mississippi. 

The Publications of the Southern History Association contains, in 
the September and November numbers, material entitled ** General Sum 
ter and his Neighbors,’’ by Kate Furman ; and begins, in the November 
number, ‘‘ A Southern Sulky Ride in 1837 


The latest issue in the Pud/ications of the American Economic Asso 
ciation should be of considerable interest for the economic and social his- 
tory of the South: ‘* The Negro in Africa and America,’’ by Joseph A 


Tillinghast. The writer brings together two lines of investigation hith 
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erto kept asunder, and thus traces many characteristics of the American 
negro to his African inheritance. 
The Sewanee Review closes, with the October number, its tenth 


year; and the editor, Professor John Bell Henneman, takes the oppor- 


tunity for a retrospect: ‘*Ten Years of the Sewanee Review.’’ ‘This 
periodical, it will be remembered, was founded by Professor William P. 
Trent It has always been devoted primarily to literature, but at the 
same time has given considerable attention to history. What it has 
accomplished since 1892 is recalled not only by the editor’s retrospect but 
also by the ‘* General Index Volumes I.-X.,’’ which appears in the 
same number Historical students will be interested especially in the 


heading ‘‘ History and Biography 

Six lectures delivered before the Johns Hopkins University last Feb- 
ruary and March, by Mr. Clayton C. Hall, are to be published by the 
John Murray Company, of Baltimore, under the title, Ze Lords Balt 
more and the Marvland Palatinate. 


The Maryland Constitution of 1851,’ by James W. Harry, occu 


Studtes tn History and Political Science. Ut aims to cover the constitu- 


pies numbers 7 and 8 in the current series of /vins Hopkins University 


tional history of Maryland from 1836 to 1851. 


lhe concluding article of Professor John W. Wayland’s ‘* The Ger 
mans of the Valley ’’ appears in the October number of the J/7rg7nia 
Magazine of History and Biography. \t may be added that Professor 
Wayland has decided to undertake a history of the German element in 
Virginia This number of the J/agasine contains also, besides continua 
tions, ‘* The Ferrar Papers,’’ being copies of documents at Magdalene 


College, Cambridge; ‘‘ Some Colonial Letters’’; ‘* Pioneer Days in 
Allegheny County,’” by W. A. McAllister; ‘‘ Will of Wilson Cary, 
17727"; and ‘List of Tithables in Northampton County, Virginia, 
August, 1666."’ 

The American Historical Magazine for July opens with an article on 
** Georgia and the Cherokees,’’ by B. J. Ramage, and follows it up with 
the first installment of ‘* Documents Relating to the Creek War.’’ In 
this number we note also ‘* Alta Vela,’’ being an account of why Judge 
Black withdrew from the impeachment trial of President Johnson, by J. 
S. Jones; ‘‘ An Interesting Letter from Washington Irving,’’ relating 
the difficulties attending the negotiations which resulted in re-establishing 
trade relations in 1830 between American ports and various British 
colonial possessions ; ‘* Origin of the Democratic National Convention,’’ 
correspondence disclosing the fact that the convention was first proposed 
by William B. Lewis, of Tennessee. The October number of the same 
review has biographical sketches of two of Tennessee’s governors: 
‘¢Governor William Trousdale,’’ by B. F. Allen; ‘* Governor William 
Carroll,’’ by Emma Carroll Tucker; ‘‘ The Earliest Records of Davidson 
County ’’— that is, of the first county erected in Tennessee west of the 
Cumberland Mountains ; the first installment of ‘* Campbell Papers ;"’ a 


tated 


lmerica 
first article on ** Madison County. by J. G. Cisco: and “ Roberts 
Papers,’’ relating to the military service of Genet Is: Roberts. a 
pioneer of middle hnnessee The | ly n nber cont rads of 


the Cumberland Association,’’ and both the July and Octo 
have farther installments of ‘* Sketches and Anecdotes of t | of 
Brown,’ and Rev. J. B. Morris’s translation of ‘*S t Do 


\ society for the study of the history of the ‘Te! 


known as the Tennessee Valley Histori Society, W ry 
meeting in Huntsville, Alabama, September 3 | retarv, Mr 
Oliver D. Street, of Gunterville, Alabama, intends to | : I ook 
form the proceedings and papers of this meeting 

Recent publications of interest for Southern story it d /11 
of Guilford County, North Carolina, \v Sal W. Stockard ! d 
by the author, Greensboro, North Carolina 

lhe South Carolina Historical Society ] shed, in the third 
of its Collections (1859), the journal of the Second Coun of Satety of 
the Revolutionary party in South Carolina to February 26, 177' It 
begins now, in the October number of the Seuwth Ca t Hlisterical 
and Genealogical Magazine, a series of ** Papers of t Second Co 
of Safety,’’ relating to November 1775—March 1776 In the s 
ber of the VWaga are ‘*Othcers of the South Carolina Re 
the herokee War, 170 Ol a continuation trom the |] I r ol 

Letters from John Henry Laurens to his son John, 1773-1776 and 

apt John Colcock and Some of his Descendar ts, 

The Gulf States Hist al Maga publishes in its Septet m 
ber seven letters from Calhoun, of the years 1818-1821, and dd d 
to Charles ‘Tait, senator from Georgia from 1809 to 18109 I} me 
number of this review contains ** The Confederate Submar lorpedo 
Boat Hunley,”’ by W \ \lexander : ** "The Fisher |] 
editor, Thomas M. Owen; and ‘* The Churches of Ala during the 
Civil War and Reconstruction,’’ by Walter LL. Fleming reprint of his 
article which Mr. Fleming sent to the Review contains numero ort 
tions The October number contains, with other matter, **’] (‘on 


tinuity of Constitutional Government in Mexico under President | 
by Clarence Ousley ; ** Louisiana History in Government Do 
by William Bee 2 How the News of the Assassinat on ot President | 
coln was Rec eived by the ( onfedk rate Prisone rs on Jol nso | 1d, \ 
J. W. Inzer; and ‘* The Ross Family,’’ by Mr. Owen 

The study of state boundaries makes progress now nd thet we note 
at this time an article on a boundary of national as wel] tate interest 
‘¢ The Southwest Boundary of Texas.’’ by I. ]. Cox. in the October 
ber of the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical A wien The 
question is treated especially from a Spanish and Mexican point of view 
This number of the Quwarter/y has also: ‘‘Some Materials for South 
western History in the Archivio General de Mexico,’’ by H. FE. Boltor 


‘* Reminiscences of C. C. Cox’’: ‘* An Account of the Battle of San 
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Jacinto,’ by J. W. Winters ; and ** The African Slave Trade in ‘Texas,’ 
by E. C. Barker 

In Zhe Early History of the Maumee Valley Mr. John E. Gunckel 
(Toledo, pp. 101) seeks to give a graphic account of the more striking 
events in the history of that region. Its leading object, perhaps, is to 
stimulate local pride and interest. The pictures of the old landmarks 
and of the sites of the old forts are likely to be of some service in the 
preparation of a more complete history. 

The Publications of the Michigan Political Science Association for 
September brings an additional number in the series of studies in Michi 
gan history: ‘* The Territorial Tax Legislation of Michigan,’’ by Dr. 
Margaret A. Schaffner 

We note among recent publications in France Au Mississippi. La 
Premiére Exploration (1673). Le Péere Jacques Marquette (de Laon), 
et Louts Jolliet, apres M. Ernest Gagnon, by Alfred Hamy (Paris, 
Champion ) 

Che October number of the Annals of Jowa is devoted mainly to an 
article on the ** lowa Northern Brigade,’’ by Captain W. H. Ingham. 

In the Quarterly of the Oregon Hstorical Soctety for September we 
note particularly ‘* Sheep Husbandry in Oregon,’’ by John Minto; 
‘* History of the Willemette Woolen Factory,’’ by L. E. Pratt; and 
‘* Reminiscences ’’ relating to different pioneer families, written by H 
S. Lyman 

The September number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sctence has an article on ‘* Political Parties in the 
Philippines,’ by William H. Taft, and one on ‘* The Establishment of 
Civil Government in the Philippines,’’ by L. S. Rowe. The November 
number is devoted mainly to a series of papers on finance. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company, of Cleveland, has begun an impor 
tant enterprise, the publication of some fifty-five volumes containing the 
narratives of explorers and missionaries in the Philippine Islands from 
1493 tO 1803 lhe editorial work is in the hands of Miss Emma Helen 
Blair, who aided Mr. Thwaites in the edition of Zhe Jesuit Relations, 
and Mr. James Alexander Robertson. An _ historical introduction and 
notes are to be prepared by Professor Edward G. Bourne. The edition is 
to be limited to 1,000 numbered sets. ‘The first volume is announced 
for January 15, 1903. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. L. Osgood, England and the 
American Colonies ( Political Science Quarterly, June) ; F. Rousseau, Za 
Participation de l Espagne a la Guerre d Amérique ( Revue des Questions 
Historiques, October) ; G. S. Callender, Zhe Karly Transportation and 
Banking Enterprises of the States in Relation to the Growth of Corporations 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, November) ; /ames Russell Lowell 
Quarterly Review, July) ; B. H. Meyer, Zhe Past and the Future of the 
Interstate Commerce Commisston (Political Science Quarterly, Septem 
ber); C. O. Paullin, Zhe Naval Administration of the Southern States 


(Sewanee Review ) 
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